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PEEEAOB. 


Mt Father’s words alone have been used in the com- 
position of the following pages. The materials in my 
hands consisted of an Autobiography, begun in 1842, 
the year after he left the bar, and carried on at inter- 
vals to the year 1847 ; a Journal, in which he made 
occasional entries from 1847 down to the year of his 
death ; and a series of letters to his Father and his 
Brother from the time he left Scotland, at the age of 
eighteen, till the respective deaths of his two corre- 
spondents. From these sources I have endeavoured 
to form a complete narrative, using the Memoirs or 
the Letters according as each seemed to tell the story 
best. 

My chief difficulty has been to mkke' such selec- 
tions and omissions as were necessary to keep the 
work within reasonable limits ; and if, at first, these 
may seem to have been exceeded, it should be re- 
membered that my Father lived till he was nearly 
eighty-two, without having had one day of retirement 
or idleness ; that from the time he came to London, 
in the year 1798, he began to watch and to record 
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political events ; and that for the last thirty years of 
his life he was constantly employed in important 
public duties. 

All remarks or comments of my own I have 
avoided, feeling that it would be unbecoming in me 
to bestow cither praise or blame upon my Father, and 
beyond my power to pass any judgment on his profes- 
sional career. I trust, however, that these volumes 
may present something like an adequate picture of 
his unwearied industry, his faithful devotion to duty, 
and, at the same time, of the geniality and tenderness 
which distinguished his private life, and made him 
beloved by all who belonged to him. 

Mary so.utLrrr ilvrdo.vstle. 


6( QcEr.N’s Gate TniiiLicn; 
Vtcrnber 18S0. 
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A'litohiogra'phy. 

New Street, Spring Gardens : October 27, 1812.' 

In a few fleeting years my existence will probably be known 
only to my immediate descendants, but tliey will be pleased 
and they may be improved by knowing the particulars of my 
career, however little lustre it may confer upon them. For 
their amusement and instruction I sit down to write this 
simple narrative. 

According to immemorial usage, I must introduce my 
own life and adventures with some account of my ancestors. 

Our branch of the Campbells claims to be sprung from 
Donald, fourth son of Archibald the second Earl of Argyll, 

' My father began to write this Memoir the year after he had left the bar 
to become Lord Chancellor of Heland. He was at that time out of oiBce, 
having resigned with Lord Melbourne’s Government in August 184.1, — En. 
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CHAP, tliat distinguished chieftain irho commanded the van of the 
Scottish army in the battle of Flodden and there fell ^th 
his royal ma'^er (Sept. 9, 1513). 

This^ Donald entered into religion, and, through the inter- 
cession of the head of his clan with Cardinal "W’oleey, was 
appointed by Pope I^o X. Abbot of Cupar in the county of 
Angus. Ills of celibacy seemed an insuperable objection 

to our claim, but I have clearly ascertained that before he 
became a monk he had been a soldier, and that having been 
married he left behind him legitimate i«sne. In the parish 
church of Bcndochry in the county of Angus there is to l>e 
read tlie following epitaph : — 

*8ub hoc sarcophagi monnmenfo celeberrimus ac suma? 
dextentatis ^ir, Magistcr Nicolaus Campbell de Kethik 
conditur, nepos quondam serenissinn Comitjs de Argyll ex 
venerabili Patre Domino Donaldo CampWil Abbatc de Cupro 
qui obiit Anno Domini 1587. ^Ktatis sua^ 70.’* 

From this Nicholas Campbell of Kethik (ns we assert) 
was descended George Campbell iny great-great-grandfather, 
who was ruined in his circumstances by joining in a bond as 
surety for his chief the first Marquis of Argj'll, beheaded at 
the Market Cro«s of Edinburgh in ICGl on a fiihe charge of 
having been implicated in the death of King Cliarles I. My 
ancestor’s lands were judicially sold, and with the wreck 
of his fortune he retired into the county of Fife, where he 
Ix'came owner of the small estate of Ikiltullo in the pari«h of 
Ceris, and of a hou«e in the ancient city of St. Andrews, in 
which he resided till his death. After hcltling in Fife he 
was called Cljainlx>rl.am Campbell, but how he came by this 
designation 1 know not. Tlie link connecting him with the 
CampNdls of Kethik depends on fimily tradition. Tlie rest 
of the |K'dign*c is clearly provetl by written d'^cuments i«till 
extant. 

Tlie (InmlvTliin’s eldest >on John took the degreo <.f 
M.A. at St. Andrews in the year 1^,7 andgaine<l the highest 
honours of tkat I'niversity, width then cfJtiliniwtl to » njoy 
a ctuu’derahle p'irthm €>f the hterary iiplendonr it 1 ad 

• Tlcw I* C5/«'s»‘Tt it tl» wBfl tf «f h lo Pill ! ^r3J, 
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acquired under the illustrious Buchauan. But he was of an 
indolent disposition, and, without engaging in any profession, 
he married a lady of good family but uith no fortune, and 
eontrived to live on the scanty means left him by his father. 
These, such as they were, he transmitted undiminished 
to his son Greorge, my grandfather, who, though likewise 
distinguished by his love of literature, was remarkable for 
his imprudence, and, dying young, left his famil}^ in great 
'q)Overty. 

The eldest son was the Beverend Dr. G-eorge Campbell, 
minister of the Established Church of Scotland in Cupar, Fife 
(my father), who, without other patrimony, was indebted to his 
father for an excellent education and a dying admonition 
that his descendants, although reduced in the world, should 
recollect the race from which they were sprung, and should 
try to regain the position in society which had been held by 
their forbears. So much for my paternal line. I confess 
I have misgivings about our descent from the Abbot, knowing 
well from my experience in pedigree trials how easy it is, 
giving one link, for the claimant to trace himself up to 
Alfred, Charlemagne, and the Greek Emperors. 

But in the maternal line I can really and strictly and 
optinm fide deduce my origin from the kings of Scotland. 
My mother was a Hallyburton,^ descended from the Barons 
of Hallyburton. Sir Walter Hallyburton, her lineal ancestor, 
in the year 1440 was created a peer by the title of Lord 
Hallyburton, having married a daughter of Robert Duke of 
Albany, Regent of Scotland and first prince of the blood. 
The Hallyburtons are mentioned in Sir David Dalrymple’s 
Annals in the lists of those killed or taken prisoners in the 
battle of Halidon and in the battle of Durham ; and they were 
a considerable knightly family in the time of the Bruces, 
although they were not ennobled till their alliance with the 
royal dynasty of the Stuarts. 

They did not always show due respect for the rights of 

’ This, like other proper names of ancient families, has been spelt in 
a great variety of ways, Haliburton, Halliburton, Halyburton, Hallyburton, 
&c. 
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ClIAr tlie Church, hut the} redeemed thetn«eUc« bj resolutely 
^ joining in raids against the English Tiie ^ferton bnuch 
being imoUed in a dispute mth the Abbot of Drj burgh in 
the reign of James V., the matter vis referred to the King, 
■who bj his decree arbitral dated at Stirling, May 8, 1535, 
thus pronounces judgment:— 

* 'SMiereas M’c ha\mg been adiistd ind knowing the '•aid 

gentlemen the KaUiburtons, to be leal, and true honest 
men, long Fonants unto the <aid Abbeye for tjie f ude 
landis, stout men at armes, and goode borderers against 
Ingland : doe therefore decree and orthm that the} slnll 

be repossess’d 4and bniik and enjoy the landis and steedings 
the} had of tlie said Abbe}c, pa}ang the u«e nndwonte- 
and that the} shall lie goode semints to the s-ud % enerabd 
Father, like as thej and their pTcilecc‘'«onrs were to the «aid 
venerabil Father and his prcdecevsours, and he a good m ister 
to thorn ** 

A junior branch of the llalljburton famil} winch had 
l>oon long fettled in the Foiith of Scotland ended iii an 
heiress inarrud to an ancestor of Sir M alter Scott The 
illustrious poet and no\i!ist m tht full blare of his literary 
fame was very vam of hi« connection with the noble fund} 
of Jldlyburton, procured luins« If to be Fontd heir to this 
line of his nnccPlors, ipiartirtil Iht arms of HdUburton 
on Ills hhield, and printed a g« n< aloginl memoir, which 
dutinctl} t-howF in\ inotlo rV pidigm and nur tommon 
ih'Cint from this ancunt ptock 

M} wniMnship with tht ‘Miznrd of llu >orth,’ had it 
Imn a little h«s nmote, I pliould line comidt rul m} chief 
famd) di'tinction, howtitr tit \r tin mdenct might han* 
l> en of m\ Ixitig a ihreet limal th ‘•Cendant <'f MaeCulhun 
More. I halt oftoi rial with admiration the pn*‘age m 
Giblv>nV tiiMnoir of hts own hf, showing hn pa njon for 
ht<rar) farm — * Tin iid»ih!\ <f thi Sjw ncerx has Utu 
dlU'triHal and ennclnal h} (h« trophn s rf MarlKm ugh, hut 
1 nh 'rt tl rm to « n»wler thi ** 1 a* rj Qim n** u** tin mo«l 
prwi ui» jewel m ihetr coromt* 

• Xf •r*^ tf *' rl# S<»f* ji t.^rr l* *• f a ftUrf t I-lm! Jr*l e 
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Of gciitlc blood, part ?bcd in honour’s amsc, 

Each pai-cnl spmng, 

yet in my earl}'^ days 1 derived no credit or assist ance from 
ancestry or relatives. 1 vas born in obscurity, and bad to 
struggle against pemny and neglect. j\ly paternal grand- 
father, having sold the estate at Jlalttdlo and the property 
at St. Andrews which had come to him from the first of 
the family who settled in the county of h'ife, died nearly 
insolvent while my father was still a student at, the 
University of St. Andrews. 3'hc young man, however, had 
gained considerable distinction as a scholar, and stood high 
in the estimation of Principal Tullidejih and Principal 
iMnrison, the heads of the two colleges in the University. 
Upon their recommendation he was appointed private tutor 
to the son of Camjibcll of Carwhin, the heir presumirtive to 
the earldom of Breadalbane. After passing some time with 
his pupil at Armaddy in the Highlands, he accompanied 
him to ^Vcstminster School, and lived several years with 
him in a house in Smith Street, Westminster, which was 
pointed out to me by my father himself when in advanced 
3^ears he visited me in London, and which I cannot now pass 
without emotion. I’liis residence of my father in the 
southern metropolis, I think, had a considerable influence 
upon my own character and destiny. While I was yet a 
child, sequestered from all the world, he used frequently to 
excite my curiosity and inflame my imagination by accounts 
of what he had seen and heard when visiting tlie Courts of 
Westminster Hall, and attending in the two Houses of 
Parliament. I remember being particularly struck with 
his narrative of the riots which took place on the imprison- 
ment of Bras Crosbie, Lord Mayor of London, by order of 
the House of Commons, and of his having been present 
when the leader of a mob, coming up to the King’s carriage, 
shouted out, ‘ G-eorge ! Where is the Lord Mayor ? Gfive 
us up the Lord Mayor.’ 

^ This occurred in 1771 in consequence of Bras Crosbie having com- 
mitted a messenger of the House of Commons to prison for arresting one 
Miller, a printer, without the order of a magistrate. — En. 
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CIIAP. My father was frequently at the house of the Earl of 

1 Breadalbane, who laudably took a lively interest in the 

education of his successor, and at this distinguished no- 
bleman’s table he met the mo'd- eminent men who then 
flourished. It was probably from this intercourse with 
the be«t society that my father acquired the polished man- 
ners for which he was remarkable, ^^’hlle in Ixindon he 
paid great attention to the correct pronunciation of the 
Engli*!!! I'lnguage, and so far succeeded that an English- 
man mIio had nsitcd Cupar when he Mas settled there as 
minister aftcniards said to me, ‘his dialect compared to 
that of his parishioners uas like pieces of gold among 
copper.’ 

In the jear 1774 he left hih pupil, then prepared for 
the Uniiersitj ; but an intimate and aflcttionate intercourse 
kept up beUcen them, and subsisted when the West- 
minster Pciiool boy had liccomc Marquis of Hrc.idalbano and 
master of Taymouth Castle. 

Mj fither soon after his rttum to Ins mtiie country 
took order*, and mus inducted into the living of second 
minister in the collegiate charge of Cupar, in the county of 
Tife. The stipend did not then exceed fiOk a ^ear without 
mans* orghlie. With this slender income he soon married; 
but mj niotlur «as considered! an heiress, having a fortune 
of l,500f.* She had received the ver^ bc^t fi male cdiiea- 
tum nhich Scotland louhl then afford, and, as I often heard, 
wa* cchbrati*d for the gmee with wIulIi she danced the 
i/irniKt t!f la cour. Hut she was hktvvise distinguislied 
for Inr putv, and I can invstlf tostif) tint to inade-ate the 
principles and pncipts of religion ujkhi her eliiliiren via* 
lur cliuf cart in life and in death. 

Mv parents tKxupiid the house next to the Hell Inn. at 
the conjer of the strut which ero«sts the Elen from the 
Eiiiibiirgli nxnl. In tins house vras I bom on the 15th 
dty of .‘^pt«ml>r, 1770, in the innbt of a tn*mentlotis 

• x’e-iT jTi's »*'frwa*Tl* rcr IjwJ an * nif f'r- 

1“*«- * t/7 VJ-*- iWl* • * • c n < f I.Fr«< f 1! r r^n;<* HiMjl crlon, arlio 
dM uv fr'vfir.l I a* ti^ji t* Vh l>y vt 
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liiimciiiie, mcmorahlc for liaviiig blo^^l tlie pirate Paul 
Jones out. of the Firth of Forth, after he had landed and 
attacked several noblemen's lionses and had caused the in- 
habitants on both shores to fly to arms. 

I was the third child of 1113^ parents, the eldest being 
a daughter, afterwards married to the Ivev. Dr. Gillespie, 
Professor of Ilumanit}* in the Universit^'of 8t. Andrews; and 
the second, my dear and only brother, now Sir George Camp- 
bell of Edenwood, ever united to me by tics of the tenderest 
affection and the warmest friendship, h'our daughters fol- 
lowed to add to our pleasures and our poverty. 

An augmentation to the stipend was granted b}' the 
Court of Session in a few 3*ears Sir Pobert Preston, the 
incumbent of the first and more lucrative living, d3’ing, 
ni3’’ father succeeded him ; and during the French war he 
received the emoluments of Chaplain to the Brcadalbane 
Fencibles, through the favour of his former pupil, the duty- 
in those lax times being done l\y a deputy. Though keep- 
ing clear of debt, he had a constant .struggle with the severe 
e\ils of penur3', and it was 01113' b3’- great self-denial and 
good management that he was able to educate his children. 

I was ver3* sickl3' in 1113’- childhood, and I had a narrow 
escape when attacked by the measles, which long afflicted 
me with weakness in 103' eyes. I was nursed with much 
tenderness by my mother, whose favourite (probabl3'- from 
more wanting her aid) I was supposed to be. I am anxious 
likewise to commemorate the kindness of a faithful domestic, 
Llary Bruce, ivho lived in the famil3' from the time of my 
parents’ marriage till all their children had been reared, 
who was a second mother to us all, and the recollection of 
whose fidelity, devoted attachment, and amiable qualities 
now fills my aged eyes -with tears of tenderness and grati- 
tude. There is only one thing which I have to regret from 
my connection with her, which is an occasional uncontroll- 
able dread of the sujperiiatural. She was not only a firm 
believer in ghosts, but when not engaged in the active dis- 
charge of her duties she could hardly think or talk of any- 
thing else. Her mother and several of her friends had 
seen ghosts, and although I do not think she had ever 
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seen one her«elf, she iras often under the apprehension of 
one appeanog to her ^should she be left in a dark room, 
or approach a churchyard at night. Kotmthstanding the 
caution she received to abstain from ghost stones in the 
nursery, she constantly entertained us vnth them, and ‘she 
told them vnth such conviclion of their truth and such im- i 
pressiv e effect, that I vrcll remember being afraid to look 
round the room le^t a spirit should become visible to n- 
The cou'equence has been, that though theoretically a dis- 
believer in all supernatural appearances ‘since the begmmng 
of the world, except where a miracle vras to be worked for 
the special purposes of Providence, and though in company 
and in the daytime I laugh at the credulity of other*, some- 
times, when left all alone about the midnight hour,! cannot 
help a feeling of cermets or superstition^ dread coming 
over mo, and if when I am in this state of mind the 
wainscot cracks or a nioii«c stirs behind the hangings or 
the clock strikes twelve, the hair of my head bnetlos up 
and I expect some inh ibit »iit of the world iinknovni to stanil 
before mo. 

Prom the same in«triietrc*‘'», proUablv,! wnsjuben a boy, 
a firm Ixlicver in vritcht* llicrt Ktuilly luul a reputed 
Witch in our town, libbie Ilitehie hy name — 

t nr monj" a tx ut to dcnil ft ^ »l ot. 

An 1 jxtI*! «l mony n bonnr Ixiat 
Vtxl ooV. Imtli m» klc « in on t l'«xr, 
lr<l i.«’p{ ttcro«ntrjr#ilJ in fear* 

One of my mf mtim lUnt*’**** vr is iinpuliKl to a Fp\.U vhe had 
ca^tupon iiu ,ln cau«o my fitlurliadofltmle<l her. llovnier, 
flu* nfferwauN rnatl< me aninul^ by fonti Ihng that I sliould 
Ihcoim *a gn it man* ^^h 1 n wamlfnng in tlu fithl-j all 
.dom. King a K>v of stven or tight ytar>. old, I found a 
jnrarm of ujkui tlw iKitigh of a tn'C, and no one could 
di'wver from wIkm. !a\i llu Im* had mrirmeil Ikmg 
Induced to map into a *»iktp,* thty w‘ rt carrual homt to 
our ganlrn, wire pronotinted mr property, and wtre th<‘* 
fitintlatiofi t f lay fu*ure wi alth. L*j)*>n tliU t>eca« on Tihl le 
Ihtthie j roguo^tiralM tl at * 1 wai ti» Ry In n griat di»*3! ce 

' / ***■» • T4m m 
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like a bee, and to bring home iniicli lioney of my owai 
making.’ e 

I have no recollection of any lessons in reading being 
given to me, and I liave been told by m3’ parents that iJiej’’ 
had never an}^ trouble in teaching me. l^'rom that early age 
I had a great deliglit in books, and I devoted ranch of my 
time to them. ]\ly reading has often been very ill-directed, 
but, if it has not inade me the scholar and the ]>hilosopher 1 
might have been, it has supplied me Avith never-failing occii- 
jjation, and has lent a charm to 1113' existence in eveiy stage 
of m3' progress. 

When about seven I Avas sent- Avilb m3’ brother to learn 
Latin at the grammar school of Cupar, then Icept by a cruel 
2)edagogue of the name of Gray. 'J'hcre AViis a tradition 
among tlie boys that, the lad3’ whom avc knew as his Avife had 
produced a child to him Avlien a' student of divinit3’, Avhicli, 
though born in Avedloek, came into the Avorld too. soon after 
the nuptial benediction had been pronounced, and according 
to the strictness of Pre.^byterian discipline had for ever cut 
off the hope of his ‘ wagging his head in the pulpit.’ In 
consequence there Avas a cantilena, AA'hich had probably been 
handed doAvn through man3’ generations of bo3’s, and aa’us 
occasionall3’ repeated in a feigned A'oice behind his back, or 
written in a disguised band OA’er Ids desk : — 

Oh ! my fate sinjslor. Oh ! 1113' fate .‘iinistcr 1 
Jcan3'’s e3’cs .so bright and bosom so wJiitc 
Have spoiled me for a minister ! 

From this disajipointment, or some other cause, he applied 
iha ferula or toMse unmerciful seA’erit3’, and although 
my brother Avas by no means sIoav or idle or misbhievous, 
it was discovered that the right-hand cuff of his coat Avas 
actually Avorn aAvay by the frequent ap2Jlication of the instru- 
ment of punishment.® 

Et ows ergo manum ferulce subduximus, but I suppose 
on account of my tender 3’ears I escaped more easily. The 

® My brother, who (and who alone) has scon this Memoir, observes, in 
mitigation of Gra3'’s ci-uelty, that he himself was ‘ mischievous,’ tr3’ing to 
make himself a little hero b}’ defjdng the tmvse. 

Hartrigge, October 1816 . 
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old st^ of speaking Latin in school t\ here «till kept up, 
and I ^vdl remember t^int when I wished to lea\e the ‘school- 
hoiise, I was obliged to go up to the master and saj, * Licetne 
mihi exire ? * 

Graj being not only cruel but careless, there were hca\y 
complaints ag-unst him, and he was at last remoi ed from his 
office by the pro\oct and baihcs of the borough, the patrons 
and trustees of the school lie was «!iiccecded b^ a remark- 
able man of the name of pciucarum lite^'aruvi but 

aceinimi ingeiiii^ an cnthu<iiast in the cau«e of learning, 
and gifted with the faculty of in«pinng a loie of learning in 
other^ hile apprentice to a shoemaker he had contnicd 
to pick up some knowledge of the I^atm language at a parish 
school, ind this he itnproicd ly a short residence at a Scotch 
unncrsity lie was then him«elf appointed schoolina«ter in 
i country parish, and here he atquired •'ucli fame hie 
aesiduit} and suctC'S in teaching that he was elected ns «uc- 
ti «eor of Ora} to tlu dignified situation of head maetcnii the 
grammar school of the county toi\-n I s\is hi« fitourite 
pupil He took infiuito pains with me, and ho l)cstoi>cd lx- 
traMigint pru«c on iiy parts and prohtienc\ Hccalle<l me 
ilTictcdl} ius‘I/»ctk lohn,* and ht t ilkcd of ‘Lea tic Tohn* 
as a prodigj I did ham from Imn Latin and I ngli“h 
graiiflfnar >tr^ thorough!), and ht cllP^^heti in me a lo\e of 
1 ilwur and a dt'-irc for <l)'>tinction Hut from hi** impcrftct 
talucalion lie wa^ Kirtl) dificitnt in and from tlu' 

elcficiont) I li i>t since ion‘>l intl) “ufftrtd and Mi di contimu 
tofuffirto 111 } <l}ing da} In Inglunl l^atin quant it} i-* 
tonxKhnal the tt^t not onI\ of icquaintanct \\ith the Latin 
langingi hut of liberal hneding , and for gcuenl t •‘timation 
a man hatl Ltlor l»e guilt\ of a hid atlion than miital.e a 
►Ilf rt fallal It for a long, or a 1 ing for a fliort litn f»re 
it 1 I-* ha.!! nlwaaf avjtU f« ir and tninblmg that I lia\f 
acnturif! on a Latin quotation at tlu hir or m I’lrlinnunt, 
and I haaeofidi «up| r(.i><4a! quotitions winch wert Mr\ np- 
proprjati from a dread < f a inhtnVi ui and wi I! 

kn iiring tl at tlie cham* < f /c/ if was nothing to tl « ri hf-uh 
I fhniild incur if I trq [t'M 

IIoirr>rr, I flatter ma*eirtlat 1 ha\r ne\i r hs n f> m I 
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ont in a false quantity, and liavc thus been more fortunate 
than Edmund Burke or Sir James. iMackinlosh. Burke’s 
inagimm vcctigal is known to all the world. I have been 
told that i\Iackintosh speaking in a debating society on his 
arrival in London said, ‘iVon ommis morwi\ riniltaqae ixtrs 
'tnei VitahH LihUhiam.^ 

From Bayne’s instructions I have often felt a great 
superiority over Englishmen in the grammatical knowledge 
of their own language. It is marvellous to me how this is 
neglected even now at Eton and other public scliools. The 
consequence is that j^ou find men of liberal education in 
England, who would faint aivay at such a mistake as ‘ magnum 
vectigal parsimonia,’ making the verb agree in number with 
the last preceding substantive, without considering whether 
it is really the nominative to the verb — telling you that ‘the 
love of riches are very pernicious,’ and that ‘ the sanctions of 
morality is often forgotten.’ I am afraid a native of Scotland 
hardly ever becomes master of all the copiousness and all 
the niceties of English j but being taught it as a foreign lan- 
guage, he generally loams it more grammatically than those 
who have not had early warning against pcdols and pro- 
vincialisms. 

Till this time I suppose I had not been above a mile 
from Cupar, and the only society I had ever seen consisted 
of a neighbouring minister and his wife who might pay us 
a visit, or the family of the squire of the parish by whom 
we children were occasionally asked to tea, and whom I 
approached with greater dread and admiration than I have 
since done the august personages at Buckingham Palace. 

One great advantage arises from early seclusion and 
obscurity, that there is much excitement and enjoyment 
from new scenes as they are disclosed. I remember my 
extreme delight when as a child I first visited the city of 
St. Andrews, and, being led down the ‘ Butts Wynd ’ to the 
‘ scores,’ the ocean in a storm was pointed out to me. On 
crossing the Tay the view of Dundee exjjanded my mind to- 
all I could conceive of magnificence. But when I at last 
walked in the High Street of Edinburgh I found how 
childish my notions had been, convinced that I had now 
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seen grqfideur winch could not be excelled by Ixindon, 
Pans, or Pome it«elf. It was likewise :n my favour that I 
became gmdinlly acquainted with the different ranks and 
classes of mankind. Tlie son of a pnnce, reared in a pilaco, 
looking down at once from a great ele\ation, sec-? all life on 
the same dead !e\cl and of the same leaden colour, having 
nothing to excite curioait^, and dcnving no enjoyment from 
the sense of vanquished difBcult^. 

earliest recollection of eloquence arose from a sermon 
delivered b} my fithcr in 1788 on a daj of tliank«giving 
appointed hy the Church of Scotland to cclebnite the .an- 
nivcr^-arj of our deliverance from slavery and prclac} b) 
William III. * Tliink not wc mean this dav to bnnd with 
infiinv the name of ‘^tiurt.* Such vris tlie beginning of liis 
.idclres«, which, while it strikingly described tlie benefits 
which Scotland liid derived from the Kevolution, vvns 
throughout ch inctcri«c*d by a spirit of Chn-tnn cliirity. 
The public event of oldest date vrhich I call to mind « is 
the gciicrd illumination of the town of Cupar in the* fol- 
lowing yeir, upon the rt'covery of George III. from hi-* 
mental inalidy. ItsbriUiaiuy d< lighted me, but I still ri*- 
collcet iny terror from the* squibs and eraektr** which vrer* 
let oft round tlie Ixmftro it Cuixir Cro-* ’ 

A* f« vr wtek*> .ifter I hul eoinphtcd my i‘Ievcnlh yrir 
{November 1790), I vi is sent to the rmvcr*ity. Tliisv\ou](| 
funnerly not have Ihcu thought strange in Scotland or lit 
nny jsirt of Ihirop*. Ih«hup Ihimtt Ingm to stinly at tin 
Umverjity of Alx rdeen wlun hr vra'* only ten yc irs old,' 
and at fourth • n tiHik Ins dtgr«t of AAI. I uni r«‘ili{ « wi r» 
Minmiros vvlon f/u ouirw of schofa^tie ts/ncafioti i* 
Ik gun and finnlofl, ami v*i ought not to Is Kurprlsisl to 
liinr that forjv»ril |»uui*hiiii*uts win* mniiliat on th« 
ill lit*. NiUimi" ha.f Iwcn vmtti n is to the intun if 
(lii Ciirnifj tr »io« mufxfinta to<o,* tint tljno* vrlio 

• I « j«r » j»*ri • OnjI « • \Uil I j f> ul.-* , JI4 ‘i IT, 

i;* ■ 

• |V^ Orv •, Sji a»J 

■•*♦ fji %i*t (jrr-l Ivto* K • f » ! * | Ilf IT 

• tl^c I f I -rtrc, I lut # I iC 

• Jll’ /il^.t 1C 
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have so zealously vindicated the fame of the poet^from the 
supposed stain of being whipped at Cambridge should re- 
collect that he was sent thither at fifteen, and that youths 
older than he then was are now liable to the same discipline 
at Harrow, Eton, and Westminster.^ 

My brother and I went to college at the same time, 
each with a bursary or exhibition, his of 201 . a year, mine of 
lOL ; sums which must have gone a great way towards our 
expenses during the session of six months. The faithful 
Mary Bruce at first accompanied us to St. Andrews, cooked 
our dinner, cleaned the small room in which we read, and 
made the bed in which we slept together. Our lodgings 
were in the house of a JMiss BeU, sister of the Eev. Dr. 
Andrew Bell, who, although the son of a barber, was the 
founder of the hladras system of education and so liberally 
endowed the IMadras College in his native city. We at- 
tended only the Hiunanity and Greek classes. The former 
was taught by Dr. John Hunter, an excellent Latin scholar 
and the most acute grammarian with whom I have ever con- 
versed. He had a. knowledge of prosody far beyond what 
is usual in Scotland, and he published editions of Horace 
and Virgil which have been mentioned with applause even 
at Oxford. But his expositions of the general principles 
of language were chiefly to be admired. His favnurite 
text-books were Harris’s ‘ Hermes,’ and Horne Tooke’s 
‘ Diversions of Purley,’ and he commented upon the 
theories of these subtle dialecticians with such perspicuity 
and force as to make them intelligible and interesting to all 
his pupils. 

The Greek Professor, Henry Hill, was a very different 

•'* The following is an extract frona the records of the University of St. 
Andrews for the year 1791 : — ‘Nomina incorporatorum in Collegio Sancti 
Ealvatoris et Sancti Leonardi corAm Kevdo. Do. Dr. Georg. Hill Collegio 
Sanctfe Mariaj Theologize Professore atq. Universitatis Eectore. 

‘ Nos ingenni adolescentes nomina subscribentes, sancti pollicemur nos 
religione reformata perseveraturos preceptoribus obsequinm debitum ex- 
hibituros atqne hujiis Academic Andreana? emolumentum et commodnm 
quantum in nobis est procuraturos ad quemcunque vita? statnm pei-venerimus. 

‘ Feb. 17, 1791.’ 

Here follow the names, among which is written, in a round, bo^'ish, 
almost childish hand, ‘ .Joannes Campbell.’ —Ed. 


IS 
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person, — zealous enough to communicate the little he knevr, 
but Ignorant and shallow In the sixteenth and ‘seventeenth 
centuries the Latin language had been cultivated with great 
success in the Scotch Universities Buchanan’s Latinity, 
whether in verse or prose, is exceeded in punty and vigour 
by that of no modem author, and the collection entitletl 
* Debcia) Poetariim Scotonim * shows that the art of correct 
and elegant Latin versification had been generally difTu'^ 
in Scotland But for some reason Greek literature hi'i 
never taken root in that country WTien I was a bo} it wk 
not taught at the common grammar school®, and the Greek 
professors at the universities had to begin by teaching their 
pupik the letters of the Greek alphabet There were, to be 
sure, two Greek classes , one for mere beginners, and a SLCond 
for reading and Icctimng on Thucydides and Sophoclc® "M) 
first winter I did not get beyond vE'Jop's Fables I made a 
little more progress under Hill m subsequent session®, hut if 
I had not diligently applied to the langingc some time after 
I loft him, I never should have been able to read the Iliad 
and Ody® cy so as reallv to enjoy them m the original 
Tlie«c divine productions I can delightedly peru«e with n 
slight occasional n«®istan<c from the I/itm tnn®!ation at 
tb( Ixittnm of the page, although I mu®t confess that I hav 
never lH.cn able fully to ma®ter the tngeilian®, and that m 
the mvsbrus of the Greek measnroR I have liardly Ixtu 
initiated 

llie si«<ion terminating in the beginning of ^Iiy, iny 
brotlur an 1 I retunie<l to onr fithcr’s hou«o nt Cupar, and 
ngam ntt< ndcil IlaviicV scliool M e now gave ourselvi s im- 
inniM airs of sup< riority,and *I<eitli John' was in fivi ur no 
long r ^^h« n we had a piece of Lnghsh to In tumid Into 
Indn I ri mtmlK r our great spf rt was to find out from a (ru 
cLa«»ir s >Tn« vtn irirn|v'tl or s (.minglv vi rv Ivi! ! « xpro«si m 
an 1 intrrolnre it into our thr-t u, and ulu n th iff nd'-<! p -^l- 
ag»gii inlignantlv stnuk it ihrnigh with hi® i** n.f rhlntt^l 
nt tl e firuU, to ronfnnit him with tht « ngtnal fr rn which 
It wa« tall”! an! to pr»r!-iim h« ignonncf to the »cl v’ 
Only o**c ini’anfi* n rm livrs in my mimorv ^71 <• tin I'-r* 
taking wa* ea»T ' mv troth^f frandatrd ‘ net m dif* ill f it 
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incephim,' wbicli being denounced as barbarous was juslifiod chap. 
by tlie authority of Livy.' 

]\Iy studies were then interrupted by a severe illness 
which lasted for several montliSj and it was only from the un- 
reniitted care of my dear mother, who watched by my bed- 
side da}' and lught, that I recovered. With great difficulty 
I was conducted in a carriage to Largo, on the shores of the 
Firth of Forth, where I soon gained strength. I remember in 
one of my first airings being shown the house in which Alex- 
ander Selkirk, the original of Kobinson Crusoe, had resided, 
and in which his musket was still pre.servcd l)y his family. 

This was the crisis of my constitution. I have ever since 
enjoyed almost uninterrupted health. I cannot much regret, 
my sickly boyhood, as to that I ascribe my preference of the 
pleasure of reading to boisterous excrcise.s and the sports of 
the field. 

I was sent back to St. Andrews. Illy brother and I, 
instead of being in lodgings in the town, had now rooms, or 
rather a room and a closet, in St. Salvator’s College. There 
was dinner in the hall only for bursars or exhibitioners 
on the foundation, and we dined with other students at an 
ordinary at sixpence a head. The dinner was plentiful if 
not elegant. The abundance of fish and the cheapness of 
butcher’s meat and poultry in those days furnished a table 
at a price which now seems ridiculous. We were from neces- 
sity very temperate or rather abstemious, having nothing to 
drink stronger than ‘ twopenny ’ or small beer, and very little 
pocket-money for occasional indulgence. But once or twice 
a month we had a hooze — a meeting in the evening of eight 
or ten young men who sate down to punch and continued 
•drinldng and singing to a late hour. Once a session there 
was an extraordinary meeting of this sort called a ‘ Gaudea- 
mus’ ‘ Tipping ’ being unknoAvn or unpractised as far as we 
were concerned, to enable us to sustain such expenses we 
used sometimes to stay away from the ordinary and dine on 
dry bread, so that the saved sixpences might enable us to 
* keep up a genteel appearance ’ without getting into debt. 

The teetotal system now gaining ground is certainly infinitely 
* Livij, b. i. c. G5, sub finem. 
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preferable to the habitual soaking of port Trine or whisky 
punch ; but I cannot help thinking that an occasional booze 
has* a favourable tendency to excite the faculties,' to warm 
the affections, to improve the manners, and to form the 
character of youth. Of course it is unders'tood that excess 
is to be avoided, which is not only contrary to morality but 
inconsistent with true enjoyment. 

During the second session, in addition to the Greek and 
Latin classes, I attended the lectures of Professor Barron on 
Rhetoric and Ix)gic. He was a man of considerable eminence. 
He had written a treatise ‘ On the Philosophical Construction 
of the Plough,’ much admired in its day ; and during our 
disputes with America he published a .pamphlet on the 
* Colonisation of the Ancients,* showing how much more 
handsomely we have done by Virginia and Pennsylrania, 
cherishing and protecthiff them, than Athens by Hoxos or 
Corinth by Syracuse, which were abandoned to free trade 
and independence as soon as they were founded. Lord 
North conferred upon t!»o author of the contrast a pension 
of lOOZ, a year. This must have been about the time that 
Hardinge, who was made a Welsh judge, brought forward 
his famous argument to show that the Americans really were 
represented in Parliament, ‘as all the grants of land in 
America were to be held by the manor of Ea«t Greenwich in 
the county of Kent, and therefore the knights of the shire 
for Kent represented all the Americans.’ It must be con- 
fessed that our dispute with the colonists was not very skil- 
fully conducted in argument or in the field. But destiny 
had decreed that they should Ik? independent, and the day of 
final sojunition had arrived. 

I hav e preserved the printed synop‘«i« of Barron’s lccture‘', 
which were very much after the manner of Blair’s, and 
certainly constituted an excellent course of criticism and 
lelUs httre/i. In logic he was not very profound. He was 
bitter against Aristotle, ami attenipte<l to ridicule the syllo- 
gistic mmle of reasoning, ‘What tlien i«. this wonderful 
syllogi»m ? Ih there any cliann in the name ? Does it dis- 
pel the ini-'ts of error .and pro'cnl tnjth in her naked 
rnnje-ty to the mental eye?* lie then went on with a iJi'«- 
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paraging explanation of major and mhwr propositions, and 
attempted to show (hat. though the s^dlogisni might, be a 
weapon powerful, if skilfully wielded, to assail an opponent, 
it is utterly worthless in philosophical induct ion. 

The next year 1 attended the Moral Philosophy class, 
taimhl bv Professor Cook, lie made use of Hutcheson’s 

O 

hloral Philosophy for a text -hook, which he greatly darkened 
b}' his comments. Each lecture began with the words ‘ Our 
author now comes.’ 'Whatever I know of the subject I owe 
to subsequent private study, for Ih'ofessor Cook was not at 
.all attended to bj' any of his pupils. Their great- occupation 
was to pku' him tricks. Strange noises wore heard in the 
class-room, while all present looked silent, grave and uncon- 
scious. In winter large patches of snow wore fixed to the 
ceiling over his pulpit just before he entered it.. These, 
when he was looking up to account for the descending droi)S 
of moisture, loosened by the increasing warmth, fell in a heap 
and almost suffocated him and ‘ our author.’ On one occasion 
entering the class-room, he actually found his place occupied 
by a donkey clad in an academical robe, with Hutcheson 
Ijdng before him. But. this brought, on threats of inquiry 
and expulsion, and for the rest of the session we were con- 
tented with staying away or hiking a novel with us to read 
during the lecture. Yet Cook out of his lecture-room was 
not only a good-natured but rather sensible man, and he 
must have had considerable reputation, for many youths be- 
longing to wealthy families in England were sent down to 
board in his house for the benefit of his tuition while they 
were attending the University. I cannot find that any of them 
rose to such eminence as Lord Melbourne, the pupil of JMillar 
at Glasgow, or Lord John Russell, the pupil of Uugald Stewart 
at Edinburgh. 

From the second year I was supposed to be attending the 
mathematical class. Vilant, the Professor of Mathematics, 
was prevented from teaching by ill health. His place was 
supplied by a very able assistant, Dr. James Bro^vn, after- 
wards Professor of Natural Philosophy at Glasgow. JMathe- 
matics, however, were in very low repute, and it was not 
thought at all disgraceful entirely to neglect them. I did 
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get over the Ass’s bridge and mastered pretty 'well the first 
SIX books of Euclid, trigonometry, conic sections, and algebra 
as far as quadratic equations , but here ended my regular 
progress, and whatever I got beyond was raptim et sparsim 
I was, however, a great favourite of Dr Brown, and he often 
had me to dnnk tea with him and kept me talking with him 
to a late hour in the night To him I am chiefly indebted 
for my political principles My father, though generally 
very moderate and rational, when the French Eevolution 
broke out, violently took part with Burke and the alarmists 
Brown was a very determined Liberal He foresaw a new era 

of happiness to France, and even imagined that our institu- 
tions might be peaceably improved after the same fashion 
With all my admiration of the ancient republics I never at 
any time thought that a republican form of government was 
adapted to our temtory, population and habits, but I early 
imbibed, and I have steadily preserved, a predilection for the 
popular part of our constitution and in ardent zeal in the 
cau«o of CIV il and religious liberty 

In the spring of the year 1793 our family was plunged 
into the deepest afil iction by the death of mj belov cd mother, 
leaving seven children behind her, the youngest not more 
than six months old She had sulTcrecI from a long and 
painful illness, and some weeks before her death her phy- 
sicians had despaired of her recovery I remember 
brother md mjself being sent for from St Andrews to see 
her, and inj anguish at lieliolding her altered looks, although 
I iris not full} aware of her danger In taking leave when 
we were alwut to return to St Andrews, she mu«t have 
known, though wo did not, tint she was to see us no more 
c were inadi to kneel at her bedeidc She kissed and 
bk^^ed us and the lietwonls I ever heard her pronounce 
now vibrate on inj car *1 arc well' and oh ' be gooil ’ 

In about a fortnight after, a servant came to fetch us to 
attend her fimtrd I n member the beginningof fithers 
letter to us announcing tin event — 

*Mv di ar Cluldrtn, — I hope you will shovr prtiptr finn- 
nexs and fulnni««ion to the will of Got!, ns I strivi to do. 
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when you know that your blessed mother is relieved from 
suffering and is now a saint in Heaven.’ 

Our meeting was heartbreaking, but we supported our- 
selves with some sort of composure till the funeral. This 
the customs of the country did not permit him to attend. 
My brother and I were chief mourners. According to Pres- 
byterian rule no funeral service was read, but never was 
there a more solemn scene. The coffin was let down into the 
■deep grave. I seemed not to know that I had lost my parent 
till then, and not to be conscious till then that she was to be 
separated from us for ever. But when I heard the ‘ moulds ’ 
•strike upon the coffin, and saw the grave filled up and the 
green sods rolled over it, my heart died within me, and a 
sense of desolation overwhelmed me such as I have never 
since experienced. I did not then shed a tear, but when I 
was led home I had some relief by throwing myself into my 
■father’s arms, and abandoning all effort to control my grief. 
She was a woman of rare virtues. She was devoted to her 
duties as a wife and a mother. She nobly struggled with 
the narrow circumstances in which she was placed, and by 
her good management and good taste she contrived even to 
throw an air of elegance and comfort over our humble 
dwelling. Her piety was exemplary, and she left on my 
infant mind deep religious impressions, which intercourse 
with the world may at times have impaired, but which leisure 
.and reflection are able to revive, and which I hope may 
prepare me to meet my summons from this world as becomes 
a Christian. ‘ May I die the death of the righteous, and 
may my last end be like hers.’ 

My father remained fondly attached to her memory and 
never married again. 

Soon after my mother’s death my father ceased to reside 
in Cupar, and moved to Carslogie House, about a mile and a 
half from the town. This dwelling was formed out of an 
ancient fortalice which had belonged to the Clephanes of 
Carslogie for twenty generations. I had a room assigned 
me scooped out of a wall of immense thickness, and here I 
took to miscellaneous reading with extreme ardour. But I 
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invanablj found that at home I could not cultivate any 
pursuit requiring steady, vigorous and regular apphcation 
* Home-keeping youth have ever homely wits.* 

This year my father, being a member of the General 
Assembly, carried me over with him to Edinburgh, and I 
was present at several great debates in this our Scottish 
Convocation. Dr. Robertson, the historian, having retired 
from the chief direction of the Church, had been succeeded 
by Dr. George Hill, Principal of St. jMary’s College, St. 
Andrews, and I was gratified by hearing several speeche'^ 
from him coming up to any idea I could then form of 
oratoncal excellence. He was a very extraordinary man, 
and from his silver voice, impressive manner and subtle 
powers of debate, would have been listened to with applause 
in the Hou«e of Commons m its best days. 

I had very early begun to study oratory. In mj third 
session at St, Andrews I became a member of a debating 
club called ‘ The Philosophical Society,’ ^Ve met weekl) to 
discuss some question m morals or politics. Two were 
appointed to support the affirmative and two * to impugn/ 
I recollect keen debates on ‘Whether Bnitus was justified 
m killing C'c^ar?’ ‘Whether democracy is a goo<l form of 
government?’ ‘Whether man is a free agent?’ ‘^\^lethe^ 
Queen Eliziheth was a good sovereign?’ ‘Whether free 
trade is beneficial to a state?’ In tins ln«t debate I took 
part for free trade, and recollect guning applause by an 
alliterative sentence which I thought very fine. Somehow 
or another it became nect‘>'<aTy or expedient to denounce the 
ironmasters who, bj combination a short tinie before, had 
raised their cominoditj to an catraordin vrv price : I do 
Fcnhed them as a set of men ‘ whose hearts were os hard a« 
tlu. metal thej manufactured and monoiioliccil.’ 

I rather regret that I did not afterwards practise more 
in debating Kx.ieties Tliough thej give ri«c to a gu-at 
deal of bad .and flippint oratorj, I bclitve upon the wfjole 
thev teach both to think and to express thought. Iluive 
known several tmmtnt debating society spt ikers wlio 
fnktl in public lift, but I do not btlievc they would have 
succteded lieltcr if tluv had never belongtal ton debating 
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.-society, and I could mention Lord Brougham and others 
Avho have derived great advantage in the real var of words 
from this previous drilling. 

From the time that I went to college I regularly read 
the Edinburgh Gourant newspaper, and I have now a 
lively recollection of the public joy on Lord Howe’s victory 
of the 1st of June, 1794, and of the horror caused by the 

■ execution of Louis XVI. 

My fourth session at college was attended with very 
little improvement. The chief business ought to have been 
in the natural philosophy class, but this was then taught by 
a certain Dr. Forrest, who had travelled all over Em’ope, and 
was a very gentlemanly man, but had very little science 
and was incapable of communicating the little he possessed. 
He could not command the attention of his pupils unless 
when he had some amusing experiments to exhibit. But 
he proceeded in his course through dynamics, hydrostatics, 

• acoustics, &c., ending with astronomy, and showing us an 
orrery which some former chancellor had presented to the 

• college. 

I had now finished the cm'riculum which entitled me to 
. a degree of A.M. But academical degrees for students had 
; fallen into desuetude at St. Andrews. The degree of A.B. 
was wholly unknown. The degree of A.IM. was conferred as 
.a matter of course (certain fees being paid) on any one 
. applying for it who had been at college four sessions, but 
was only applied for by the most idle and ill-conducted who 
' could not obtain certificates from the professors of their 
having attended the classes to enable them to enter as 
students of divinity, or to prove that they had gone through 

■ a philosophy curriculum at a university on any future occa- 
sion when proof of this fact might be material. I had my 

• certificates from all the professors in rather flattering terms. 
Some years afterwards I took my regular degree of Master 

■ of Arts when I had been transferred to England and it was 
creditable to add A.M. to my name. 

Considering that I had not yet reached my sixteenth ® 

® He liad not completed Ms fifteenth year. His fourth session had 
-lended May, 1794 . — Ed. 
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year, my stock of knowledge was not inconsiderable, and 
Frenchmen or Germans would have thought I was more 
advanced in mental cultivabon than an English boy in the 
fifth form at Eton. Yet I ha\e e\er regarded with envy 
the foundation laid at great schools in England of solid and 
exact learning. I have had to labour under a deficient store 
not only of classical but of scientific acquirements. I have 
since struggled hard to supply the deficiency ; but I entered 
the lists by no means on equal terms with an Oxford first 
classman or a Cambridge wrangler. I had, howei er, what 
was more \aluable than mere academical proficiency, an 
unextmguished desire to excel, ^^^len my father first 
brought me to be matriculated at St. Andrews, he pointed 
out, translated and explained to me the motto in the public 
hall of disputation, where degrees were formerly conferred: — 

A«*» H/xarti/eo kat tfi/ifnit uWwj ® 

This advice from his father to Dioined when departing for 
the Trojan war made a deep impression on the son of the 
minister of Cupar when first leaving the parental roof. I 
have always since done 'my hesty and I have never been 
accused, or long accu«ed myself, of idleness or apathy. 

My brother being destined for the medical profession, 
now became a pupil of Dr. Govan, a di''tingui<!hcil physician 
in Cupar, who was an accomplished classical scholar, wasv'cll 
.icqu nnted with modern language^-, .and had made the grand 
tour as travelling tutor to Sir William Alexander, afterwards 
<’hief Raron of the Exchequer in England llus ntcom- 
plidied son of yEsculapm^, according to the cu‘'toin of the 
times, kept an apothccaiyV shop m which the medicines 
he prescribed to Ins {viticnts were compounded and .my 
stringer might buy an ounce of Fp'om salts. Behind the 
shop was .1 room for study to which I frequently n sorted, 
and I rcHiollcct my nniul being much opened by some 
anatomical works winch 1 here met with. 

But I was mtenih'd for the ‘uiunstry.’ 'lln- w is my 

• lUa t tI 20S Tl <* llro occurs in ft lo Dlomel (ll\acu< Ir 

»,Hcb OUucu« ’cfl th>' tuiricc loHmly htsownfjtJcr 
lr>c’ n 
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father's wish, in ^vlhch at this time I entirely acquiesced. I 
was pleased "with the thought of becoming, like him, a great 
popular preacher, and I anticipated that I might one day 
reach the dignity of IModcrator of the General Assembly of 
the Chnrch of Scotland. 

According to the rnles of this vencraldo establishment no 
one can be a candidate for orders till, after having finished 
his philosophy course, he has been four years a student at. 
a divinity college or hall. The following winter I was sent 
to St. hlary’s College, St. Andrews, appropriated exclusively 
to the study of theology and Hebrew. I was only sixteen ' 
and most boyish in m}-^ ajipearancc. Tlmugh by a sudden 
and unexpected shoot I afterwards sprang np to the re- 
spectable height of five feet ten inches, I was then verj'- 
short of stature for my j-ears, and I had gone by the derisive 
sobriquet of Joannes Gigas, or ‘ Jack the Giant.’ 

I attended lect tires on divinit}^ and biblical criticism by 
Principal Hill, who, for Scotland, was a profound Greek 
scholar, and who had, more than any teacher I ever knew, 
the faculty of rousing and fixing the attention of his hearers. 
Dr. 'SVilson, who had been Professor of Hebrew with some 
reputation, and had published a grammar of that language 
repudiating ‘points,’ had become Professor of Church 
History ; but though he now and then gave us an enter- 
taining disquisition, he was by no means deeply read in the 
Fathers, and would not submit to the labour of composing a 
systematic course of lectures — being very different from a 
jtredecessor of his whom I remember seeing when a child. 
This professor lectming in Latin, his first lecture was 
entitled ‘ De rebus gestis ante mundum conditum,’ and he 
brought dotvn ecclesiastical history to the last preceding 
Greneral Assembly of the Presbyterian Church. 

Professor Wilson was famous as a bon vivant and a jester. 
Like Dartneuf, he had a great passion for a pie, not of ham 
but of pigeons.** The story ran that on one occasion he had 

’ He was only fifteen. — E d. 

® ‘ Each mortal has his pleasure : none deny 

Scarsdale his bottle, Darty his liam-pie.’ 

Pope’s ImitaUons of Horace, book ii. sat. i. 
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sat opposite to a huge pigeon pie at dinner, and that, his 
plate being about to be removed, among the dibris of bones 
scattered o\ er it, there was an entire pigeon discovered which 
he had overlooked, and which he proceeded to dei our lie 
said that he preferred ‘ Baxter’s * works ’ to all the dmnes in 
the world 

I began the study of Hebrew under Hr Trotter, who 
taught the language according to Wilson’s grammar without 
the ‘ points,’ which he concurred in denouncing as a modem 
corruption of the text of the Old Testament I advanced so 
far as to be able to read and translate the Psalter nith some 
facility, and to marvel at the wondrous simphcit} and 
baldness of the language, but I never m ide an^ real progress 
in it, and never was at ill initiated in the kindred dialects 
Not ha\ang afterwards made an^ prnatc efforts in oriental 
learning, I can now liardl} distinguish all the letters of tlu. 
Hebrew alphabet 

The di\mity students in rotition read a chapter of the 
Bible and offered up a prayer of their own composition in 
the hall of St Mary s College morning and evening I well 
recollect iny trepidation vrhen my turn c ime round , but I 
did not break down I was gri itly jietted b^ George Cook, 
now a I) I) and leader of the moderate party in the Church 
of Scotland against Candlish and the He 

was of greater standing and a g hkI min} ^ears older than 
mo, but he invited me to drink tea with him and walk with 
him, and lit con\er ed witli me freel} on ill the mo t noted 
questions which have arisen in morils and thtolog\ I Ind 
for follow-student of in} }car Dr Thomas Chalmtr'-, after- 
wards d( '•cncdly famous as an orator and on aiitlior, but lit 
was thiu singul irl} unformed, and gaic not the slightest 
foretaste of his future eminence 

I cannot n^collect an} other contemponr} at St Alar} s 
who ro e to fame except Dr John Ix-ydcii, tlu poet and 
orientalist, who was at St Andrews as tutor to a }oung man 
of fortune nni! atteiuliii lectures with us He certunlv’ 
pos>e sc<l the most n^tt undmg cnergv , and, if Ins career In I 

* In ‘KtJlUr t a l-akr wl o takes la lunry t ) U* cT-ukerl In fcl* o»t-n i* 
B ‘l-ajt r 
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not been premalurely cut short, it must have been very 
brilliant. 

chief companion Avas Thomas Duncan, now Professor 
of Mathematics at St. Andrews, a vciy diligent student, and 
with a fine talent for English composition. He devoted 
himself to science all his life, but he has never made any 
discoveries in it, and he has never ptiblishcd aiything 
beyond a s3mopsis of his lectures for his pupils. 

There was a debating society at St. IMary’s for sacred 
subjects. I was at first blackballed, whether merely from 
my .youth, or from having petulant I3' offended some of the 
members, I never knew. A fooli.di fellow of the name of 
]\I\u-ra3^, who very likely was the cause of m3' di^gracla, 
said to me, ‘While you bear it like a man, I hope 3'ou will 
feel it like a man.’ I felt resentment more than humi- 
liation and, although I was soon after admitted without 
knowing that I had been again i)roposed, 1 never entered 
with an}' spirit into the proceedings of the society. 

At the end of the session there was set me b}' the 
Principal a text on which I was to deliver a sermon b.y way 
of exercise in the hall the following winter: ‘All livine: 
things wait upon Thee, and Thou providest food for them 
in due season.’ I was desired to read Pay and Derham, 
and illustrate the goodness of the Deity by the manner in 
which animal life is sustained.' I laboured the subject veiy 
diligentl}' during the vacation, and comijosed an essay which 
gained me no small credit when read aloud before the 
professors and students. For one sentence I was indebted 
to Tom Duncan : ‘ Every leaf bears insects which quafi’ the 
• delicious juices spontaneously supplied for their use, and 
spend their days in luxurious indolence.’ The rest of the 


* Extract from the St. Andrew’s University Calendar : — ‘ Every Student 
• (in St. Mary’s College) is required to deliver six discoui-ses, viz. a Latin 
■ exegesis, a homil}', a critical exercise on some portion of the original text 
of the New TestameJit, a critical exercise on some portion of the original 
text of the Old Testament, a lecture, and a popular discourse ; and it is ex- 
pected that every Student will deliver his first discourse during his second 
session at the latest, and the remainder of his discom-ses at such periods 
us may enable him to deliver the whole of them before the end of January 
•of the last session of his course.’ — E d. 
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sermon was all my own, includmg a sentiment winch was 
much applauded by Professor Wilson, ‘ that we ought to be 
thankful that mantis not, as he might have been, fed hke 
an o} ster, unconscious of his nutrition, but that in addition 
to all the intellectual pleasures given to us from the exer- 
cise of reason, the preservation of the individual is converted 
bj a kind Providence into a never-failing source of enjoy- 
ment ’ 

My second session as a student of Divinity had little 
else to distinguish it I bved in a wretchedlj cold room m 
St jMary’s College, and dined in the hall at two, a professor 
presiding Our fare was very plain, and the profe«‘!ors 
were suspected of dining more luxuriously at a later hour 
e had soup and cold meat for supper after eight o'clock 
prayers I remember an as«i8tant butler vrho alviays at- 
tended very devoutly till he heard the King prayed for He 
considered this i proof that the «ervice was nearly over, 
and that it was time to put supper on the table Off he 
then ran, md we found our rcpa«t ready when we had said 
* Amen * 

I occasionally engaged in a game at golf, for which tlie 
Links at fct Andrews are fimou« Although never an 
enthusiast in thi-* or any other g-ime, I think it is mucli 
superior to tht I iiglish cnckct, whicli is too violent lud 
gives no opportunity for convcratioii Heading wis my 
great occupation Aly theological instruction was confined 
to the lecture iii the hall In mv room I re id i great deal 
i>f profane history written by I lelding md Smollett, is well 
as by Hume and Robertson If luv reuling hid been as 
judicious as it wis nrdent, I might have laid tht foundation 
of i reput itnn for knowledge equal to that of IlalLam or 
"Mac uilay 

lilt hubjta-t of iny next ext rciM. w is ‘ the convtr-ion and 
ehamctirofSt Pml' During the < nsiiiiig v ication I rend 
a griat dinl ujwn llit Mihjeet, and I wroti a distMir^e 
whicli, if it Wirt pres<ne<l, 1 believe I tould now jvru«' 
with nli«f»cliim I »1 m ►ay it was chiiflv t ik* n from 
Mft on ‘the Conur'-uni of M I’lul,* and Pd^y'n ‘Hin^ 
Piuline* Having t «t ibli*hetl tlu nutluntuilv tf PaiilA 
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history by Luke, and the gcnuinenes.s of his Epistles, I 
•worked the argument thai< being neiiher impostor nor en- 
thusiast he must have had a divine mission to propagate the 
Gospel. 

The delivery of this in the following session, and my 
general regular conduct, so far ingratiaied me with Principal 
Hill that he recommended me as private tutor to read with 
the only son of jMr. Craigie of Glendoick, a great laird in 
the Carse of Gowrie, and son of Lord President Craigie, a 
celebrated Scotch lawyer. At the end of the session I accom- 
IKinied the youth to Glendoick, there to pass the summer 
with him. I was treated on the fooling of a visitor and 
companion of the young laird, and 1 passed my time most 
agreeably. I now for the first time had a pair of top boots, of 
which I was exceedingl}’’ proud. I had a more defensible plea- 
sure in exploring the beauties of the surrounding scenery on 
the banks of the Tay. I well remember the enthnsiasm I felt 
when I lirst beheld the town and Inches of Perth. On an- 
other occasion, walking by myself to the top of a high hill, 
I all of a sudden had presented to me the great valley of 
Glenmore, with the ancient castle of Glamis, one of the few 
Scotch fortalices Avhich do not painfully reinind us of the 
former poverty of our country. jSly pupil and I made a visit 
to Glasgow to see a relation of his, who was then Lord 
Provost of that city. Ilis lordship had a most beautiful 
daughter, wliose opening charms first informed me I had a 
heart; but the impression was transient, and did not prevent 
me from relishing the new objects of curiosity and the 
lovely scenery which were open to me. Young Craigie was 
of an inert temperament, and I could not get him from the 
streets of Glasgow, where he loved to lounge. I went all 
alone on an excursion to Lanark, Paisley, and Hamilton 
Palace, and on another to Dumbarton Castle and Loch 
Lomond. 

Our rtsit being over, young Craigie and I returned home 
by Airdoch, where travellers cannot avoid seeing the most 
perfect Eoman encampment remaining in the world. I re- 
garded it -with deep interest, but my companion walked over 
it with stupid indifference. 
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sermon Tras all my own, including a sentiment which was 
much applauded by Professor "Wilson, ‘ that we ought to be 
thankful that mantis not, as he might have been, fed like 
an oj ster, unconscious of his nutrition, but that in addition 
to all the intellectual pleasures gu en to us from the exer- 
cise of reason, the preservation of the individual is con\erted 
by a kind Provndence into a never-failing source of enjoy- 
ment.’ 

My second session as a student of Dinnity had little 
else to distinguish it. I bved in a wretchedly cold room m 
St. Mary’s College, and dined in the hall at two, a professor 
presiding. Our fare was very plain, and the professors 
were suspected of dining more luxuriously at a later hour. 
We had soup and cold meat for supper after eight o’clock 
prayers. I remember an assistant butler who always at- 
tended very devoutly till he hoard the King pnycd for. lie 
considered this a proof that tlie service was nearly over, 
and tint it was time to put supper on the table. OfThe 
then ran, and we found our repast ready when we Ind said 
‘ Amen.’ 

I occasionally engiged m a game at golf, for which the 
Links at St. Andrews arc famous. Although never an 
enthusiast in this or any other game, I think it is much 
superior to the Lnglish cricket, which is too violent .md 
gives no opportunity for conversation. Reading was my 
great occupation. iSIy theological instruction was confined 
to the lecture in the hall. In iny room I re id a great deal 
of prof me history written by I’lehlmg iiul Smollett, as v\ ell 
as by Huine and Robertson. If my rculmg hid been 
judicious as it was ardent, I might have laid the foundation 
of a reputation for knowledge cquil to that of Hallam or 
iM.acaulay. 

The subject of my next extrciv; was ‘ the conversion and 
chanictcr of St. P ml.' During the ensuing vacation I read 
n grt it (Ual upon the subject, and I wrote a di-couriFe 
which, if it were prcstnctl, I believe I cMuld now p« ru ‘0 
witli utisfaction. I <1 ire tay it was thiofiy t.aki n from 
Wc-t on ‘the CouverMon of M. P.iul,’ and Paley’s * Hope 
Paulin r.’ Having c^tablisluHl the authenticity of Paur* 
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Tiistory by Luke, and the genuineness of bis Epistles, I CHAP, 

Tvorked the argument that being neither impostor nor en- 

thusiast he must have had a divine mission to propagate the 
Gospel. 

The delivery of this in the following session, and my 
general regular conduct, so far ingratiated me -with Principal 
Hill that he recommended me as private tutor to read with 
the only son of JMr. Craigie of Glendoick, a great laird in 
the Carse of Gowrie, and son of Lord President Craigie, a 
celebrated Scotch lawyer. At the end of the session I accom- 
panied the youth to Glendoick, there to pass the summer 
with him. I was treated on the footing of a visitor and 
companion of the young laird, and I passed my time most 
agreeabl3^ I now for the fh-st time had a pair of top boots, of 
which I was exceedingly proud. I had a more defensible plea- 
sure in exploring the beauties of the surrounding scenery on 
the banks of the Tay. I well remember the enthusiasm I felt 
when I hrst beheld the town and Inches of Perth. On an- 
other occasion, walldng by myself to the top of a high hill, 

I all of a sudden had presented to me the great valley of 
Glenmore, "with the ancient castle of Glamis, one of the few 
Scotch fortalices which do not painfully remind us of the 
former poverty of our country. My pupil and I made a visit 
to Glasgow to see a relation of his, who was then Lord 
Provost of that city. His lordship had a most beautiful 
daughter, whose opening charms first informed me I had a 
heart ; but the impression was transient, and did not prevent 
me from rehshing the new objects of cimosity and the 
lovely scenery which were open to me. Young Craigie was 
of an inert temperament, and I could not get him from the 
streets of Glasgow, where he loved to lounge. I went all 
alone on an excursion to Lanark, Paisley, and Hamilton 
Palace, and on another to Dmnbarton Castle and Loch 
Lomond. / 

Our visit being over, young Craigie and I returned home 
by Ahdoch, where tra^^ellers cannot avoid seeing the most 
perfect Roman ei^campment remaining in the world. I re- 
garded it with deep interest, but my companion walked over 
it with stupid indifference. 
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I had this summer an exegebcal exercise, wluch was to 
pro\e by passages from Scripture that our Saviour, the 
second Person of ^he Trinity, acted as the Creator of the 
world This was greatly beyond depth, having hardi} 
any Hebrew and not very much Greek The distinction 
between Jehovah and Elohim I was unable properly to e\ 
plain, and I found that it would be impossible for me ever 
to acquire much fame as a divnne, though I hope I should 
hav e been contented to perform the humble and important 
duties of a parish priest if they had been cast upon me 
The following winter I returned to St Andrews and still 
read as private tutor with young Craigie The better to 
enable me to assist him, I again attended the lectures in 
St Salvators College, and I applied to mithematics more 
dihgentl) and successfully than I had ever before done 

Hitherto, whatever my secret aspirations might bt,I had 
no prospect before me evtept of being a Presbyten in ministtr 
Ihere was a small country parish among the moor's of 1 ift 
called Cuneron, of which the incumbent was old and the 
patron a friend of my father Hero it vras thought I might 
ii IV c the good luck to be eirly Ioc.itcd 

This wa-s my position in the spnng of the year 179b, 
when there came to the M Andrews jwoftssors m npplici- 
tion for a tutor for the son of Air ebster, partner in the 
great V tst Indi i liouso of tdderburn and eb ter in 
Lcadeiihall Street The appointment w is offered to me, 
ind I wis eager to itcept it, but iny fathir hesititcd long 
before he wouUl trust me, so young and incvpenenced, at 
such 1 di t met from home At length he consented, iH 
the terms vTtre irraiigtd, and I Inde adieu to tlio Univer itv 
of St Andrews after a residenee there of seven years 

Tlu p.irting from my fither and sisters at Car*!ogic was 
very tender and |Kitlutic, as if I hid been setting off to rir- 
cumnavigati the globe, or to settle at the antipKles My 
father Imde'd me with good ndvict and eare«aesj nnd inv 
sisters hop4‘<l I would often write to tfum nnd give them an 
account of tlu King nnd Queen 

At h^hiihnrgli I recneredmv spirits in the com|c»ny » f 
my brntln r, who vr is tlu n preparing to take hi< degree a« 
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I\LD. I p:i8?ed a agreeable week witli him attciicliiig 
I he lectures of Miinro, Black and Hope; and from Avhai T 
saw of the Univer.^it}’- of Edinburgh, I thought with regret 
of the superior opportunities of improvement which T should 
have enjoj’cd there. 

A journey to London was in those days c(Ul^idercd a very 
formidable undertaking. T was to jicrform it by the mail 
coach, which had been recently establi.shed and was supposed 
to travel with marvellous velocity, taking only three nights 
and two days for the whole distance. But this speed was 
thought to be highly dangerous to the head, independently 
of all the peials of an overturn, and stories were told of men 
and women who, having reached London with such celerity, 
died suddenly of an aflection of the brain. i\Iy famil}' and 
friends were seriously alarmed for me, and advised me, at all 
events, to stay a day at York to recruit myself. 1 thought 
only of the new world which was opening to me. 1 was 
impatient to behold it, and I boldl}^ took my place all the 
way through to London. 

I have never wanted courage to engage in any adventure 
or enterprise within my reach. 'When a little boy living 
with an uncle at Anerum, near .Tedburgh in Koxburghshire, 
I expressed a desire to be taken to sec INIelrose Abbey, about 
twelve miles off. I was told the distance was too groat. 
The fame of this ruin, though then unsung by Waller Scott, 
had laid hold of my imagination and I was resolved to see 
it: so I slipped off by myself, walked there all the way and 
back again, scaling to boot the Eildon Hills, cut. three 
out of one in a night b}^ the wizard Michael Scott. I came 
home, having seen fair iMelrose aright,’ and brought away 
with me an image of it which afterwards enabled me to ap- 
preciate the minute accuracy as well as the poetical beauty 
of the description of it in the ^Lay of the Last Minstrel.’ 


CnAP. 

I. 
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CHAPTER II. 

AIauch 1708— JAjniApr 1800 

Journey to I/)ndon — Goes to Mr Webster as Tntor to his Son — Debate In 
the House of Commons on the Sla\e IVade— First Letters to Lis 
Fither and Brother— M ntes for the * Onclo and the ‘Annual Rep« 
ter — 1; ive days Ramble— I'ropo'VJs to become a Lawyer instead of a 
Soots Jlimstcr — Fngagcmcnt with the ‘Morning Chronicle — Ixitcs 
the M ebsters 

In the month of ^Lnrch 1798 I took leixc of m} nitivc 
county} ind entered into the greit (hentre of the world I 
^Tas only eighteen jeirs old, nnd according to the cour«o 
adopted in I ngland (which I do not condemn) I might 
ha\c been still tit school, con«idcnng whether the following 
October I should go to the Unncrsitj of Oxford or the 
Unl^e^^ltJ of Cimbridge As things turned out it in« a 
great ndi’antage to me to haic been caxtghi so joung I 
had then no distinct prospect except of a return to bcothiul 
and the calling to which I was originally destined ; but I 
bcg'in to ha\e a prc'-entiment that some more brilliant carter 
might open to me 

During (he journo) I was entircl) occupied with the niw 
objcclh winch pre«onted (hemsehes to m) mow When told 
tint I was actuall) atross the border I had the fcnsations 
which btlong to a man who for the first time finds htrn elf 
in a fi reign land As suchl ngland hadiilwa)f« been tn dt<l 
mm) In anng, nlthough tilt whoh of the Unitoti Kmgtioni 
js now con''jd( retl one great citv M) fithir tiyojcil much 
distuittion from Inung iisitet! l^nndon*, he wis prnlKilil) 
the onl) man m Ins p-iridi who could Ixxi'.t of this « xploii, 
nnd In u etl to 1> h^ttiusl to whin rthting wluat In hn! 
h « n as ^l vreo Polo might h u* liten among tin N cn t an< 
win 11 dt tnhing the ripital of Him i 
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I had for fellow-travellers two college companions, Eobert CHAP. 
Adamson and Greorge Grillespie, who were going to embark 
for Calcutta in the service of the East India Company, and 1^98. 
were both fated to die far from their friends and home. We 
were very merry, forgetting all that was painful in the past, 

•und looking for nothing but pleasures to come. 

I was much struck by the scenery of the Tyne ; and York 
]\Iinster came up to all I had heard of the glories of the 
Cathedral of St. Andrews before it was burnt down by Knox. 

The rest of the journey was rather uninteresting to us 
•children of the mountain and the flood. At last, after pass- 
ing a third night in the mail coach, we perceived by the 
imm ense rows of brick hou'ses through which we were pass- 
ing that we were approaching London ; and after rattling 
•over stones for a mile or two, we were set down in the yard of 
the Bull and Mouth inn, near St. Paul’s. 

Having breakfasted, we sallied forth on foot to take a 
view of this wonderful city. Nothing so much astonished us 
•as its noise. For the smoke we had been pretty well pre- 
pared by the appearance of ‘Auld Eeekie,’ but, though 
■omnibuses then were not, the din of the continuous rows of 
•coaches, carts, waggons and drays moving in opposite direc- 
tions actually stunned us, and we concluded that as to hear 
in the midst of it was impossible, we should in vain try to 
•speak. When we got beyond Charing Cross we had a little 
rebef, and we could express to each other our sense of the 
magnificence of the squares at the west end of the town 
and the beauty of the Serpentine and Hyde Park. 

My companions had to present themselves at the India 
House, and I was to find out the residence of IMr. Webster, 
on Clapham Common. Thither was I carried by the Clapham 
atage, and I was installed in my new office. Mr. Webster 
was a very good-natured but not very wise man, and I soon 
discovered that he had not much authority in his o-wn house. 

Madame was mistress in everything. She was young, beau- 
tiful, gay and fond of admiration. My pupil was a boy of 
about nine or ten years of age who had been taught to 
read English pretty well, but whom I was to initiate in the 
first rudiments of Latin. 
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I Bad no particular gne\ance to comphm of, and I belle^ e 
I was treated with all the consideration that could have 
been reasonably expected , bat I found my «ituation from 
the beginning \ery irksome, and it became more and more 
unbearable The company frequenting the hou-se consisted 
chieflj of est India merchants and Fast India captain®, 
and the conversation turned on the pnee of sugars, the rate 
of freights, and the trifling gossip of the day One inte- 
resting person I remember meetmg, Sir John edderbum, 
who with his father had been ‘out in the *4o,’ and whose 
father, havang held an oflBce under the Pretender, had been 
hanged, beheaded, and quartered on Kennington Common 
Being asked whether he were hot of the family of Lord 
Loughborough, then Chancellor, he replied, ‘ The Chancellor 
18 of mine,* and I believe that Sir John was the true chief of 
the edderburns He still bore the title of baronet, thougli 
it had been forfeited on the attainder of his father, but at 
the death of this fioi-disant Sir lohn there was a fresh grant 
of the baronetcy to his son Sir David 

I went frequently to London, nherc I was kindly ro- 
oeivcd by friends of my father, by Mr Knox, an ^Vmencan 
merchant from Cupar, by Dr John Grav, likewise from 
Cupar, who had bton m the profession, now obsolete, of 
travcllmg tutor, who h vd repeatedly made tlic grand tour with 
young Fnglish noblemen, and who on the ri commendation 
of Ijord I ortcscut, his last pupil, had been made Secretary to 
the Ixjttery, with handsome apartments m Somerset llonse 
and also by Dr Thomson, who Ind been itcilhgc 

with my f ithcr, and wlio, residing m I/ondon as an author bv 
prof irn, had gamed Fomc notoriety by th( ‘ Hi tory of the 
Man in the Moon and < thcr political i-atires At tlic boas 
of tins gintkman, m King *'trcet, Westminster, I raw a 
go(xl d -d of litirarv totuty, and inv nmlaticn was infiarm*»I 
to l>< a nu an author inyulf At ThorijRitiK ruggestion I 
wr(t< an t« av in mpport of a ligt latixc union with 
Inland, a mta-uri then prey cted after the Bupjrco Kn rf 
thi Kels llion *NnnK parts of this ]w rfc rmanre wt n | raif <1 
!»y limi, but « thorn kuk venly critiei’* al that I <•< mnuttt 1 tl o 
wh( K to the flamci' T1 < mwin KTau < edit* r of tin ‘Anainl 
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Eegister,’ and I afterwards wrote for Lim some articles in the CHAP, 
historical department, which were printed and which I have 
since read without a blush. 

My father’s great boast was that- he had seen Grarrick, 
and I eagerly went to the theatre. It is not so great a 
boast to have seen John Kemble and Mrs. Siddons, but they 
exceeded any notion I had formed of histrionic excellence, 
and I suspected, though unjustly, that the preference to any 
departed actor could only be given by the ‘ laudator temporis 
acti.’ 

I was wretched until I had been in the House of Com- 
mons. A motion of Mr. Wilberforce for the immediate abo- 
lition of .the slave trade stood for the third of April. It 
was expected that aU the gveat speakers on both sides would 
take part in the debate. I obtained a member’s order for 
the gallery, and presented myself at the door of the stairs 
leading to it at ten o’clock in the morning. There was a 
tremendous rush when the door was opened. I was lucky 
enough to get a front seat, while many were forced into the 
‘slave ship,’ a passage behind the clock where there was 
only standing room and the heat and pressure were insup- 
portable. 

This was the most memorable day of my hfe. The time 
passed away quickly in conversation respecting the coming 
debate, and with jests upon those who were voluntarily suf- 
fering all the horrors of the ‘ middle passage.’ At length 
distinguished members began to come in and take their 
places ; and what were my sensations on seeing before me 
men of whom I had heard and read and thought so much, 
but whom, till very recently I had never hoped to behold ! 

Now was the most splendid ei’a in the history of the 
House of Commons, and this debate was one of the finest 
ever heard within its walls. If Peel, the best performer we 
now have, had then risen to state officially the result of the 
papers laid upon the table respecting the importation of 
negroes and the price of colonial produce, he would have 
done it clearly and he would have been respectfully though 
coldly listened to ; but if he had attempted such eloquence 
as I heard from him last session in the peroration ,to Lis 
VOL. I. 
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I had no particular gne^ ance to complain of, and I belie; e* 
I was treated with all the consideration that could haie- 
been reasonably expected , but I found my situation from 
the beginning \ei7 irksome, and it became more and more 
unbearable The company frequenting the house consisted 
chiefly of AVest India merchants and East India captain's, 
xmd the conversation turned on the price of sugars, the rate 
of freights, and the trifling gossip of the day One inte- 
resting person I remember meeting, Sir John Wedderburn, 
who with his father had been ‘out m the *45,’ and whose 
father, having held an office under the Pretender, had been 
hanged, beheaded, and quartered on Kennington Common^ 
Being asked whether he were hot of the family of Lord 
Ijoughborough, then Chancellor, herepbed, ‘The Chancellor 
IS of mine,’ and I believe that Sir John was the true chief of 
the Wedderbums He still bore the title of baronet, though 
it had been forfeited on the attainder of bis father, but at 
the death of this soi-cUsant Sir John there was a fresh grant 
of the baronetcy to his son Sir David 

I went frequently to London, where I was kindly re- 
ceived by friends of my father , by Air Knox, an Amencan 
merchant from Cupar, by Dr John Gra}, likewise from 
Cupar, who had been m the profession, now obsolete, of 
travelling tutor, who had repeatedly made the grand tour with 
joiing English noblemen, and who on the recommendation 
of Lord I orte'cue, Ins last pupil, had been made Secretary to 
the Lottery, with handsome apartments in Somerset House 
and alco by Dr AAiIliam Thomson, who had been at college 
with iny father, and who, residing in London as an author b\ 
profession, had gained some notoriety by the ‘ History of the 
Man in the Moon ’ and other political satires At the house 
of this gentleman, in King Street, estminster, I saw a 
good deal of literarj societj, and mj ambition was inflamed 
to become an author mj-!,clf At Thomson’s suggestion I 
wrote an essay in support of a legislative union with 
Ireland, a measure then projected after the suppression of 
the Iltbellion Some parts of this pcrfonnancc wt re pni«cd 
by him, but others so severely cntici«cd that I committwl the 
whole to tlie flames Thomson became editor of the ‘Annual 
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Ecmsteiv ntitl I afterwards wrote for him some articles in tlie OllAP. 
liistorical dc])artmGni, wliich were printed and which I have ^ ‘ 
since rend without a blush. 

Itry father's gjeaf boast, was that he had seen Garrick, 
and I cairerlv went, to tlie theatre. It. is not. .'.-o OTcnt. a 

O * 

boast, to luive seen .Tolui Kemble and i\Irs. .Siddons, but tliey 
exceeded any notion 1 had formed of Id.^trinuie. (‘xeellence. 
and I suspected, though unjustly, that the preference to any 
departed actor could only be given by the ‘ lauflator temporis 
acti.’ 

1 was wretched tmtil 1 had been in the House t»f (’om- 
inous. A motion of Mr. M’ilberforec* for the immediate abo- 
lition of the slave trade stood for the third of April. It 
wa*^ expected that all the great sjieakcrs on both sides would 
take part in the tielute. I obtained a member’s <*rder for 
the grillery, and prescntetl myself at tin* door of the stair.^ 
leading to it ;it ten o'clock in the morning. 'J’here was a 
treincndons rush wlu'U the door was opened. J was Ineky 
enough to get a front seal, while many wen' foreed into the 
* slave ship,' a pa'-sagt* lu-himl I lie eloek wlnwe there was 
only standing room .and the he.at and pres-ure were insu])- 
por table. 

Tliis was the most mcnutrahle day of my lif*. 'J'he time 
passed away quickly in conversation n-spccling the coming 
debate, and with jests njion tlotse who wfwe voluntarily suf- 
fering all the horrors of the ‘middle pa.ssage.’ At length 
distinguished members began to come in and t.ako (heir 
places j and what- were my sensations on .seeing before me 
men of whom I had heard and read and thought so mneh, 
but whom (ill very recently J had never hoped to heliold ! 

Kow was the most splendid era in the In'slory of (he 
House of Commons, and this debate was one of the finest 
ever heard ivithin its walls. Jf Peel, the best performer we 
now have, had then risen to slate ofiicially the result of the 
papers laid upon the table re.specting the irnjiortation of 
negroes and the price of colonial produce, he would have, 
done it clearly and he would have l)eeu respectfully (hough 
coldly listened to ; but if he had attempted such eloqneneo 
as I heard from him last session in the peroration to his 
VOL. I. 
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much applauded speech on the income tax, he would have 
been laughed at or coughed down.* ‘ Business talents ’ we 
now have, but real fine speaking is gone for ever. 

At five Wilberforce rose and the deepest silence prevailed. 
He was heard with a mixture of admiration and reverence. 
His genuine sincerity, his perfect disinterestedness, his de- 
votedness to the cause, his exalted tone of morality, his deep 
religious feelings, gave a solemnity and sacredness to his 
manner which, united with his persuasive reasoning, his 
playful imagination, his easy elocution, and his musical 
voice, carried enthusiastic conviction and rapturous delight 
into the breasts of all present who were uninfluenced by 
sordid motives for countenancing the traffic ; and dismay, 
shame, and almost remorse, into the hearts of those who, from 
a love of private gain or a dread of injury to the public from 
loss of commerce, had steeled themselves against the dictates 
of reason and humanity. 

hir. Bryan Edwards, the author of the ‘ History of the 
West Indies,* followed, and, as the advocate of the planters 
and Liverpool merchants trading to Africa, contended that 
the opposition to the slave trade was founded on ignorance 
and fanaticism. He was answered by hlr. Canning in one of 
his earliest and happiest effusions. 

After Henry Thornton and several inferior speakers had 
shortly addressed the House, up rose Pitt himself, and de- 
livered a most splendid oration in favour of immediate 
abolition, which he declared was not less imperiously re- 
quired by the interest and safety of the West India islands* 
than by the obligations of morality. No one while listening 
to his fervid eloquence could then question his sincerity, 
but there is no longer a doubt that he was insincere, and 
that he was merely playing the game which he thought the 
most skilful ns minister and leader of a party, to denounce 
the trafficwhichhewasresolvedtouphold. Notwithstanding 
the strong leaning of the Court and a certain section of the 
aristocracy in its favour, he might have carried the abolition 

* Tliis refers to PceVn proat HiMlpct speech In 1812, when from the 
deficient state of tlio rcTcnue, as left by the he boldly j reposed a 

temporary relmposlUon of the income tax. — Sept. 18C0, 
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at any hour had he been so inclined, and his hostility was chap. 
afterwards proved to be colourable by his encoui'aging the 
employment of British capital in the importation of slaves 
into the captured colonies. As long as he lived and ruled 
the trade went on -svith increasing energy, and with multi- 
plied miseries to its victims. 

Sir W. Young boldly insisted on the necessity of con- 
tinued importation to keep \ip the stock of slaves in our 
West India islands, and asserted that the negroes were 
happier there than in their own country. 

Charles Fox then sprang upon his legs, and in glowing 
colours exposed the horrors and the impolicy of the trade. But 
the finest part of his speech consisted in sarcastic insinuations 
that his great rival was insincere. He highly eulogized Pitt’s 
speech and declared that on no subject discussed in Parlia- 
ment since he was minister had he displayed more strikingly 
his powers of reasoning and eloquence. ‘Measures which 
posterity would condemn and which were reckoned of very 
doubtful policy by the present generation he had been able 
to carry by overwhelming majorities, no one connected with 
his government venturing to hint disapprobation. How hap- 
pened it then that all his reasoning and all his eloquence 
and all his influence produced no effect in the cause of un- 
happy Africa ? ’ After a lapse of more than forty years the 
conclusion of his speech is fresh in my recollection. The 
Bishop of London had recently made a complaint that the 
ballet in the Haymarket was sometimes not over till past twelve 
o’clock on Saturday evenings ; and there had been petitions 
to Parhament which had received some countenance praying 
for a prohibition of all travelling on the Lord’s day. ‘ There 
are among us men who would make a law that the curtain at 
the opera house shall fall every Saturday night before twelve, 
and who would shut themselves up in the house the whole of 
Sunday, professing it a sin to take a walk in the fields to 
admire the beauties of nature and to adore the bounty of 
Providence, and who at the same time palliate, vindicate and 
vote for this odious, cruel, demoralising, unchristian trafiSc 
in human flesh. Your little exterior observances so far from 
being a substitute for true piety will be an aggravation of 

2 
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the 'wrongs you commit, as showing that you consummate 
your guilt by hypocngr, the deepest, the bhckest, the most 
odious vice by which the human character 1 3 debased.’ 

hir. Windham concluded the debate with a specimen of 
his ingenious, quaint, chivalrous, sophistical style of speaking, 
by which I was often afterwards amused -without being con- 
vinced. He admitted that negro slavery was a bad thing, 
almost as bad as the state of the French under the repubhc, 
and he wished that it never had existed : but the question 
was whether immediate abolition was the cure ? ‘ We must 
not suppose that evils are always to be remedied by the mere 
reversal of what had caused them. If a man were pitched 
from an attic window into the street, you could not set his 
broken limbs by tossing him up again ’ He was really 
actuated by the dread of innovation which in the progress of 
the French Revolution was so strong as to induce Burke 
to defend secret imprisonment in ‘ the King’s Castle ' the 
Bastille, and Gibbon to deprecate the abolition of the Inqui- 
sition in Portugal 

The motion was lost by a majority of four, the amount of 
which was probably arranged by George Rose, the Secretaiy 
to the Treasury, with a view of saving the sla\e trade and 
keeping up the hopes of the abolitionists and the credit of 
the Minister. 

After heanng this debate I could no longer have been 
satisfied with being ‘ Moderator of the General Assemblj.’ 

However, I exerted mystlf to the utmost for the im- 
provement of my pupd, and I continued with Inm for nearly 
two years ; at the end of which time, if lie was rather de- 
ficient in longs and shorts, be was well acquainted with the 
principles of grammar, he Iiad a good notion of composing m 
Latin prose, and he could read and be amused with Ovid’s 
* Metamorphoses.* 

Mr. Webster purchased a fine country house at Shenhy 
Hill in Hertfonlshire, where we spent the following summer. 
Mrs. Webster, wishing to take a kad in fishtonable life, in- 
duceil her huslnnd to rent a spkndid mansion at the wc<»t 
end of the town, first m Bniton Street and then in Upjxir 
Grosvenor Street. She did not think it gtnttel that her 
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son’s tutor sliould sleep or eat in tlie house, and to my great CHAP, 
satisfaction lodgings were taken for me in Conduit Street, 
my appointments were increased that I might pro\dde for 
my own board, and unless during the hours of study I was 
•entirely my own master. 

[From the time that my father came to London he kept 
up a regular correspondence -with his father in Cupar and 
with his brother, then studying in Edinburgh. Most of his 
letters have been preserved, and from them we learn the 
particulars of his life during his early years. The following 
letter was written about a month after his arrival in London 
and a few days after the debate on the slave trade. — E d.] 

ClaphatQ Common : April 10, 1798. 

, My dear Father, — How happy am I to hear at last that 
jou are all well ! It is exactly foiu* weeks to-day since I 
received your last letter. I have been several times in 
London, and have paid very agreeable visits to my friends 
there. I saunter about everjnvhere, and I believe I have 
seen everything accessible which is worth seeing in this vast 
metropolis. I have been in St. Paul’s, Westminster Abbey, 
the Tower, &c. I find my way as easily in London as in 
Cupar, Fife. I have an excellent plan of the to^vn which 
I consult always before I leave Clapham, and carry along 
with me. 

I went to the theatre on hlonday to see IMi's. Siddons in 
Isabella, and was infinitely delighted with her. I doubt 
whether Gnrrick ever was so great notwithstanding all you 
say of him. 

I had afterwards rather a disagreeable part to play. 
Returning home soon after twelve, I rang in vain for admit- 
tance, and was obliged to walk back to London and take refuge 
in the Hummums, Co vent Grarden. There is no danger of 
being robbed near London as there was in your time. The 
roads are all lighted and guarded, and I have walked home 
repeatedly after dark without any molestation. 

It is impossible for me at present to attend a master for 
reading English. The distance from town is too great to 
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the TVTongs you commit, as showing that you consummate 
your guilt by hypocrisy, the deepest, the blackest, the most 
odious \'ice by which the human character 1 3 debased.’ 

Mr. Windham concluded the debate with a specimen of 
his ingenious, quaint, chivalrous, sophistical style of speaking, 
by which I was often afterwards amused without being con- 
vinced. He admitted that negro slavery was a bad thing, 
almost as bad as the state of the French under the repubhc, 
and he wished that it never had existed : but the question 
was whether immediate abohtion was the cure ? ‘ We must 
not suppose that evils are always to be remedied by the mere 
reversal of what had caused them. If a man were pitched 
from an attic window into the street, you could not set his 
broken limbs by tossmg him up again.’ He was really 
actuated by the dread of innovation which m the progress of 
the French Reiolution was so strong as to induce Burke 
to defend secret imprisonment in ‘ the King’s Castle ’ the 
Bastille, and Gibbon to deprecate the abolition of the Inqui- 
sition in Portugal 

The motion was lost by a majority of four, the amount of 
which was probably arranged by George Rose, the Secretaiy 
to the Treasury, with a view of saving the sla\e trade and 
keeping up the hopes of the abohtionists and the credit of 
the Slinistcr. 

After heanng this debate I could no longer have been 
satisfied with being ‘ Moderator of the General Assembly.’ 

Howeicr, I exerted myself to the utmost for the im- 
pro\emcnt of my pupil, and I continued with him for nearly 
two ye.'irs ; at the end of which time, if he was rather de- 
ficient m longs and short*?, he was well acquainted with the 
principles of grammar, he had a good notion of composing in 
Latin prose, and he could read and be amused with Oud’s 
‘ Metamorphoses ’ 

iSIr. Webster purchased a fine country house at Shonlcy 
Hill in Hertfordshire, where we spent the following summer. 
Mrs. Webster, wu-lung to take a h^d in fashionable life, in- 
duced ber husband to rent a splondid mansion at the west 
end of the town, first in Bnitoii Street and then in Up})cr 
Grositnor Street. She did not think it giDlctl that her 
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son’s tutor should sleep or eat in the house, and to my great CHAP. 

satisfaction lodgings were taken for me in Conduit Street, ; — 

my appointments were increased that I might pro\dde for 1798 
my own board, and unless during the hours of study I was 
•entirely my own master. 

[From the time that my father came to London he kept 
up a regular correspondence with his father in Cupar and 
with his brother, then studying in Edinburgh, hlost of his 
letters have been preserved, and from them we learn the 
particulars of his life dm'ing his early years. The follo\Ting 
letter was written about a month after his arrival in London 
and a few days after the debate on the slave trade. — E d.] 

Clapham Common ; April 10, 1798, 

, My dear Father, — How happy am I to hear at last that 
you are all well ! It is exactly four weeks to-day since 1 
received your last letter. I have been several times in 
London, and have paid very agreeable Wsits to my friends 
there. I saunter about everywhere, and I believe I have 
seen everything accessible which is worth seeing in thi.s vast 
metropolis. I have been in St. Paul’s, Westminster Abbey, 
the Tower, &c. I find my way as easily in London as in 
Cupar, Fife. I have an excellent plan of the tovm which 
I consult always before I leave Clapham, and carry along 
with me. 

I went to the theatre on Monday to see Airs. Siddons in 
Isabella, and was infinitely delighted with her. I doubt 
whether Gnrrick ever was so great notwithstanding all you 
say of him. 

I had afterwards rather a disagreeable part to play. 
Eetuming home soon after twelve, I rang in vain for admit- 
tance, and was obliged to walk back to London and take refuge 
in the Hummums, Covent Garden. There is no danger of 
being robbed near London as there was in your time. The 
roads are all hghted and guarded, and I have walked home 
repeatedly after dark without any molestation. 

It is impossible for me at present to attend a master for 
reading English. The distance from town is too great to 
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allow me to go there, and no one of eminence lives near us. 
I have been labounng under a mental indolence since I left 
you, but I now begin to get the better of it. The following 
plan I now mean stnctly to follow: — Be dressed by seven. 
Study languages and mathematics till breakfast Thence 
till twelve composition. Then begin my pedagogic dutie«!. 
At half-past one I go out and walk till three. Then comes 
another lesson. l>ine at four. English and geography be- 
tween five and six. Walk till seven. Tea, Read English till 
mne Supper. I return to my room about ten and amuse 
myself with lounging books till I am sleepy and go to bed. 

Clapbam Common Jane C, 1798 

My dear Brother, ..lam not at all sorry that the ap- 
pbcation for the living of I/egerwood failed. I take jfc to bo 
in the most dreary part of Scotland, and at all events I ha\Q 
not the most distant desire to be settled as a minister for six 
or eight years to come. Not that I ha\e anya\er 8 i 0 D to the 
pastoral office On the contrary, the more I see of the world 
I am the more convinced of its vanity, and I am more fullj 
persuaded that there is as much happiness to be enjojedina 
manse as in a palace 

Last Tliursday I saw the I^ndon and Westminster Light 
Horse Volunteers re\ lewed by the King on Wimbledon Com- 
mon. There are about GOO in the corps — all gentlemen of 
fortune, and their horses would all fetch at least 100 guineas 
apiece. There were, it is said, 5,000 carriages on the ground, 
and I can swear there were as many ns would reach from 
Kmghorn to the banks of the Taj . 

Mienlc> Hill Herts August 9, 1798 

Jly dear Tathtr, — Tlie fimily loft Clapham on July 10, 
but I wis kft behind in Surrej’fora fortnight. During thi" 
time, except thrice when I went to London, I saw not a 
human being with whom I could converse But with liook*' 

I do not fti-l sohtmie, and the dajs roller! on mitlicr un- 
pleasantlj nor nnprofitablj. About a wtek after I rccenerl 
jour last Iwent tojourold fnend and classfcllow Wjllielhom- 
Bon and askerl him to give me some work. lie < xpresicrl 
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liimself in a very friendly -way, and said he would be very 
happy if I would write for him. He gave me some books to 
review, and desired me to compose an essay as a specimen of 
my ability. I have sent to him this morning my review of 
the books and thirty-five quarto pages closely written upon 
‘ The Necessity, Practicabilit s*, and Advantages of a Legisla- 
tive Union between Great Lrilain and Ireland.’ You shall 
hear of their fate in my next. If I were asked like Solomon 
what I most covet, I should answer, a good English style. 

a.> Warwick Slrcol, Golden Sciuarc : 

November 22, 1 708. 

M}' dear Father, . . . Since I came back to London I 
have had an offer of a report er.ship to a newspa])er. I re- 
jected it without he.dlat ion, although T should have had a 
very good salary. This is a mode of life which I shall not 
embrace without neccssit}'. I have become acquainted with 
Peter Stuart, editor of the ‘Oracle,’ and have engaged to 
wfite an article in his journal which he calls ‘ Novelties of 
Literature,’ a renew of all the new publications. I intend 
to be very industrious this winter, for the sake of my mind 
rather tluin of my purse. . . . 


Warwick Street: November 2S, 171)8. 

My dear Father, ... I have procured several literary en- 
gagements to exercise m}’- pen. I have underhdven to review 
books and translate French newspapers for the editor of the 
‘ Oracle,’ and have made a more serious arrangement with 
^Yillie Thomson. I received a note from him last Saturday, 
desiring me to call upon him. When I went, he told me he 
had been engaged by the booksellers to write the historical 
part of the ‘ Annual Eegister ’ for the year 1792, which was still 
in arrear, and that he wished me to assist him. He assigned 
me the History of the French Colonies in the West Indies 
during that period, and I have promised to furnish him with a 
chapter on this subject in a fortnight. I shall have to do little 
more than abridge Edwards’s History of St. Domingo. I in- 
terrogated him about my former compositions, of which he 
had taken no notice. He said that, though abounding in 


CHAP. 

II. 


.D. 1708. 
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errors, they showed considerable reading, judgment, and 
acumen, that my reviews would do very well, but that what 
I had written on the Insh Union wns not calculated to stnke 
the public mind. This critique, although severe, was not 
more so than I expected or deserved. By employing me 
now he shows that he does not think my faults incomgible. 
j\fy opinion of myself becomes lower and lower eveiy day. I 
have no longer the most distant hope of ever composing with 
elegance, or of making any figure in the literary world. I 
can only wish for some retreat where I might employ myself 
in writing sermons and fattening pigs, whete I might live 
and die unknown. 

Wanvick street December 1C, 1708 

My dear Brother, . . . My attention is alwajs occupied 
with some literary pursuit, and I have never felt a moment’s 
ennui since I came to town. I live very economically. I 
dine at home for a shilling, go to the coffee-house once a 
day, fourpence ; to the theatre oncea week, three and sixpenpe. 
My pen will keep me m pocket-money. I this day begin a 
job which I must finish in a fortnight, and for which I am 
promised two guineas j but, alas ' Willie Thomson pajmaster ! 
He owes me divers yellowboys already I go no farther than 
to write the history of the last war m India for him till he 
pajs me all. I have given up, foolishly I behevt, my en- 
gagement with the* Oracle,’ the office of historian being more 
noble than that of newspaper critic and translator 


VVaTTMck street April 1, 1709, 

^ly dear Father, ... I shall never get on in this town, 
and the sooner I come back to jou the better. I am con- 
demned to perjietual neglect and obscuntj. Did I cringe 
and flatter and fawn, I should ccrtainlj be noticed, however 
indifferent mj character and however despicable mj talcnK 
But I am proud as well .is poor, and I must ever remain ne- 
glected and obscure. One way my foolish fancy once sug- 
gested to me bj which I might rai«5e mjhclf from the ground, 
but cipcncnce Ins dnpellcd the illusion, and I find that I 
am as little qualified for literature as for evtrjthing el«e. I 
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am reconciled to the galling truth, ‘ Vivendum el inoriendum CHAP, 
est milii ignoto.’ j\Iy ambition now is to find some secure 
retreat, where forgetting and forgotten I may spend the 
curi'wulum vitco coelo datumin gloomy peace and desperate 
contentment. I have some thoughts of setting out in search 
of such a retreat ‘ Where wild Oswego spreads lier swamps 
around ; ’ but if you can procure me a living in tlie ICirk 
of Scotland, you will save me the trouble of crossing the 
Atlantic. 

No. 18 Warwick Street, Golden Square : 

April 2, 1799. 

jNIy dear Brother, ... I am about to leave London in a 
fortnight. Whither I shall then go I am perfectly uncertain ; 

]\Ir. and j\Irs. Webster and the family return to the country, 
but it appears extremely improbable that I shall accompany 
•them. I may probably return to Scotland immediately. I 
might contrive to make my bread in London pretty well, I 
believe, but from many considerations I imagine it will be 
more prudent to ‘ arise and go to my father.’ It will be a 
little mortifying, to be sure, to rewsit Caledonia as poor, 
obscure and dependent as when I left it. All is for the 
best. 

I suppose you are now attending the medical classes at 
Edinburgh. Since I Avrote you I have attended two meet- 
ings of the ‘Lyceum Medicum Londinense.’ Visitors are 
alloAved to speak. The first night they were discussing 
the subject of ‘ fever,’ and, after hearing all the diflTerent 
theories, I rose to projDose a new one which would have 
completely overthrown the Cullinian, the Brownonian, and 
the Sydenhamian, but unluckily at that moment the clock 
struck eleven and the society dispersed. Next night I had 
no desire to speak upon the question, but wishing to hear 
the opinion of this learned body upon the constant inter- 
mission of my pulse, I made the fellow who took me in 
state my case to the society. Some said it proceeded from 
an ossification of the valves of the heart, some from de- 
bility, some one thing, some another ; but I was happy at 
last to hear from one felloAV that an irregular pulse was by 
no means uncommon, and that it had been proved by 
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several physicians to be the case with at least one man m 
thirty. , . . 

ShenlejHiU May 23, 1799 

My dear Father, . . , You will be happy to learn that I 
am here in high health and spints. 

I intended to make a pedestrian tour, chiefly that I might 
visit the celebrated city of Oxford Having left Jjondon on 
Saturday morning with my staff in my hand, I had just 
passed Tumham Green when I was overtaken by a gentle- 
man’s serrant in livery driving a handsome gig with a saddle 
horse tied to it. ‘Going down this road?’ ‘To Windsor’ 
‘ ni giv e you a cast so far if you please, for I goes to Oxford. 
Master went down last night.* ‘ To Oxford ^ For how much 
will you take me with you ’ ’ ‘ Five shilhngs, your honour.* 
At the end of the first stage I got the gig to myself Vou 
can form no idea of the figure I cut, or the respect paid to 
me. "SMien I stopped at an mn, four or five waiters sur- 
rounded me to receive my commands, and no sooner did I 
approach a turnpike than the gate flew open and I passed 
without paying, the toll collector saying, ‘Your servant will 
pay, I suppose, sir,’ I slept that night at Henley, and 
reached Oxford next morning to breakfast. 

Having with much debght viewed many colleges, halls, 
libraries and churches, I bade adieu to this famous seat of 
learning, ov erwhclmed by its exterior grandeur, but with no 
respect for its antiquated institutions. 

I thought I had left myself daj light to walk to Thame, 
a distance of onlj fourteen miles, but owing to the roughness 
of the chalky road, darkness closed upon me while I knew 
not how far I might bo from my destination. I lost my 
way, was caught in a thunderstorm, and met with strange 
adventures, which will amu«!C the public when thej read my 
‘Five Bajs’ Ilamblo ’ At last I reached my inn, and wa*? 
condoled by a blazing ingle and a good supper. I had been 
rather agrocablj excited bj thcnoveltj and romance of my 
situation ‘lMi«fortuno is not always unhappinc«s.* 

Next daj I had a delightful walk to Ihickingham. The 
view of a noble river vnnding through a piclure-quc and 
highlj cultivateil countrj made me think of the Ildi n and 
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its pascuo. Icota. I tlioiight iliat I was never more to en- CHAP, 
counter difiicnlties in this life. But you must now suppose 
me setting out from the ‘ White Hart ’ at Buckingham about 
seven o’clock on Tuesday morning, while a hurricane blows 
and a deluge descends. Till I reached Woburn I was pelted by 
the pitiless storm. Then it cleared up, and I was rewarded 
by seeing the Duke of Bedford’s house, park and gardens, 
among the finest in England. On I pushed to Leighton, 
where they were holding a gi-eat cattle fair, and thence to 
Dunstable, which I at last reached, much fatigued and ex- 
hausted. Here I thought all my troubles were over,-bu(, 
alas ! they were onl}'- beginning. The inns were so crowded, 
or m3’' draggled appearance was so much against me, that 
none of them would admit me. Having in vain tried the 
‘ King’s Head ’ and the ‘ Blue Boar ’ and the ‘ Three Pigeons,’ 
and the ‘ Plough ’ and the ‘ Bell ’ and the ‘ Sugar Loaf ’ and 
the ‘ Swan,’ I was proceeding for St. Albans, when in the 
suburbs I spied a house with a cock erected before it as a 
sign. It looked most desolate, but here I was glad indeed 
to obtain a night’s lodging. 1 believe it is a resort of thieves 
and poachers, but I safely escaped from it early next morn- 
ing, not however without paying an extravagant bill. The 
weather was again beautiful beyond conception and, had my 
feet not been blistered, I should greatly have enjoj’ed the 
walk. About two miles from Dunstable I was overtaken by 
the Liverpool stage-coach on its way to London. I joyfully 
mounted the box, and thus travelled through St. Albans to 
Eidge Hill, within a short distance from the house in which 
I am now writing to you. 

Thus by a Kttle energy did I successfully complete my 
tour, — ^improving an opportunity for acquiring knowledge, 
and snatching from destiny five days of happiness. 

Shenley Hill : June 8, 1799. 

My dear Brother, ... I have again some hopes of a 
translation. Meanwhile I am trying my hand at a poem 
upon ‘ The Art of Flattery.’ I had not been inspired by the 
muses since the time I "wrote ‘ Carslogie, a Pastoral,’ till one 
day lately when the phrenzy seized me, and I "wrote fifty Knes 
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before I rose. I sent it to Cupar. Our father allows it no 
merit, partly, I believe, from the apprehension that leaving 
the Church I may become a poet. I am satisfied that this 
is not my path to immortality ; but I write verses for two 
reasons — first, as a pleasant pastime ; secondly, as a method 
of improving my style in prose. 

10 Upper Grosvenor Street, London : 

December Jl, 1799* 

My dear Father, ... If the renunciation of my scheme 
of abandoning the Church be the only price of your forgive- 
ness, I fear I shall not soon cease to mourn under your 
displeasure. I am the more enamoured of my scheme the 
more I consider it. My fancy is not heated to such a degree 
that I do not see many and formidable obstacles to its execu- 
tion j but I am firmly convinced that they are by no means 
insurmountable. 

Those who struggle with the greatest diflGcuIties at first 
are finally the most successful. You know how poorly oif 
Tom Erskine was while a student. 3\Ir. Pitt was obliged 
to pa^m his chambers in Lincoln’s Inn before he was 
called to the bar. You did not know perhaps that Billy 
was a lawyer. Burke, and half the statesmen who have 
flourished in England, had preWousIy studied at an inn of 
court. The great advantage of a knowledge of the la^ 
is that, besides emabling you to enter a most lucrative 
and honourable profession, it fits you for a thousand other 
situations, to fill which without it you would have been 
incapable. Some people could be extremely happy with a 
country kirk in Scotland. I am no longer of the number— 
not from any dislike to obscurity, but from a horror of inac- 
tion. When I am employed I am happy. When I am idle I 
am miserable. Kow, I never exert myself Avithout absolute 
necessity, and T find no pleasure in feeding pigs or shelling 

pca-3. As a country minister, therefore, I should bo the mo't 

miserable of human beings, and not improbably should at 
la^t become completely deranged. As a reporter, and afler- 

* Tlio lottcr In whicJi Sir Gunpbrll first ooramnDlcatwl toWs /alter 
liLi sclienc ©f stcdjln^ tlie Uw cannot Ijc fonrd,— Ed 
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wards as a lawyer, I shall be obliged to be busy every hour CHAP, 
of the day, and shall have no time to indulge in gloomy and 
distressing reflections. In Scotland I should be nearly cut 1799. 
off from the streams of Helicon ; in London I have only to 
loieel down and drink my fill. I shall pass my life in the 
centre of the republic of letters, and my unwearied assiduity 
may perhaps obtain some of its honours. It is folly to think 
that happiness consists in tranquillity and ease. Man was 
made to be active. A busy life is more exposed to suffering, 
but it certainly enjoys a greater surplus of felicity. The 
peaceful lake is often choked with weeds and putrid from 
stagnation. The waters of the mountain stream which foams 
amidst rocks and dashes over precipices are ever limpid and 
sweet ; it fertilises and adorns the country through which it 
flows. . . . 

[His father appears to have granted a reluctant consent 
to his scheme of remaining in London to study law, and in 
the Autobiography we have the following account of an 
engagement with the ‘ Morning Chronicle ’ which enabled 
him to carry out his purpose. — Ed.] 

.... My resolution was fixed by an offer now made to 
me. At St. Andrews I had been acquainted with Eobert 
Spankie, considered by far the cleverest man of his year, 
afterwards Advocate-Greneral at Calcutta, a Queen’s Sergeant 
and Member of Parliament for Finsbury. He was then 
editor and part proprietor of the ‘Morning Chronicle’ 
newspaper along with Mr. James Perry, who by his talents, 
honour, consistency and gentlemanly manners had conferred 
great credit on the newspaper press. I had renewed my 
acquaintance with Spankie on coming to London, and had 
now formed an intimate friendship with him. I was pleased 
with his political essays, which were admirable, and I was 
still more pleased with his wit and pleasantry, which after- 
wards secured to him the reputation of being the most agree- 
able companion in the profession of the law. Ha\dng stated 
my views %nd difficulties to him, he undertook to get me an 
engagement to contribute to the ‘ Morning Chronicle,’ which 
would be entirely compatible with the study of the law, and 
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before I rose. I sent it to Cnpar. Our father allows it no 
merit, partly, I believe, from Uie apprehension that leaving 
the Church I may become a poet. I am satisfied that this 
IS not my path to immortality j but I write verses for two 
reasons — first, as a pleasant pastune ; secondly, as a method 
of improving my style in prose 

10 Upper GroBvenor Street, London 
December Jl, 1799* 

My dear Father, ... If the renunciation of my scheme 
of abandoning the Church be the only price of your forgive- 
ness, I fear I shall not soon cease to mourn under your 
displeasure. I am the more enamoured of my scheme the 
more I consider it. My fancy is not heated to such a degree 
that I do not see many and formidable obstacles to its execu- 
tion ; but I am firmly convinced that they are by no means 
insurmountable. 

Those who struggle with the greatest difficulties at first 
are finally the most successful You know how poorly off 
Tom Erskine was while a student j\Ir. Pitt was obliged 
to pawn his chambers in Lincoln’s Inn before he was 
called to the bar. You did not know perhaps that Uill} 
was a lawyer. Burke, and half the statesmen who have 
flourished in England, had pre\uoU8ly studied at an inn of 
court. The great ad\ outage of a knowledge of the Hw 
IS that, besides embling you to enter a most lucrative 
and honourable profession, it fits you for a thousand other 
situations, to fill which without it jou would have been 
incapable Some people could bo extremely happy with a 
country kirk in Scotland. I am no longer of the number-— 
not from any dislike to obscurity, but from a horror of inac- 
tion ^^’hen I am employed I amhapp^. When I am idle 1 
am ini=erable. Now, I never exert myself without absolute 
ncces«it^, and I find no pleasure in feeding pigs or shelling 
peas. As a country minister, therefore, I should be the most 
mi«enble of Imin'in beings, and not improbably should at 
last become completely deranged. As a reporter, and afler- 

* Tlic letter In whicli Mr CUmpbcll limt commonlcifcd to lilj 
hla fchcrac of itmlyinK tte Uw cannot be foan<L — I" t> 
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wards as a lawyer, I shall he obliged to he busy every hour CHAP. 

of the day, and shall have no time to indulge in gloomy and : — 

distressing reflections. In Scotland I should be nearly cut a.d. 1799, 
off from the streams of Helicon ; in London I have only to 
kneel down and drink my fill. I shall pass my life in the 
centre of the republic of letters, and my unwearied assiduity 
may perhaps obtain some of its honours. It is folly to think 
that happiness consists in tranquillity and ease. Man was 
made to be active. A busy life is more exposed to suffering, 
but it certainly enjoys a greater surplus of felicity. The 
peaceful lake is often choked with weeds and putrid .from 
stagnation. The waters of the mountain stream which foams 
amidst rocks and dashes over precipices are ever limpid and 
sweet ; it fertilises and adorns the country through which it 
flows. . . . 

[His father appears to have granted a reluctant consent 
to his scheme of remaining in London to study law, and in 
the Autobiography we have the following account of an 
engagement with the ‘ Morning Chronicle ’ which enabled 
him to carry out his purpose. — Ed.] 

.... My resolution was fixed by an offer now made to 
me. At St. Andrews I had been acquainted with Eobert 
Spankie, considered by far the cleverest man of his year, 
afterwards Advocate-Greneral at Calcutta, a Queen’s Sergeant 
and Member of Parliament for Finsbury. He was then 
editor and part proprietor of the ‘Morning Chronicle’ 
newspaper along with Mr. James Perry, who by his talents, 
honour, consistency and gentlemanly manners had conferred 
great credit on the newspaper press. I had renewed my 
^ acquaintance with Spankie on coming to London, and had 
now formed an intimate friendship with him. I was pleased 
with his political essays, which were admirable, and I was 
still more pleased with his wit and pleasantry, which after- 
wards secured to him the reputation of being the most agree- 
able companion in the profession of the law. Having stated 
my views^ud difficulties to him, he undertook to get me an 
engagement to contribute to the ‘ Morning Chronicle,’ which 
would be entirely compatible with the study of .the law, and 
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which would pennit me more freely to devote myself to it 
than if I were to depend on more precarious sources of 
income. 

I left the Welfsters on very friendly terms, and I con- 
tinued to visit them and to be treated by them with kind- 
ness. Mr. Webster within a year afterwards died, and his 
widow contracted a second marriage with a gentleman of the 
name of Douglas. They afterwards consulted me about their 
affairs when I was rising to eminence at the bar, and I had 
the satisfaction of being of considerable use to them. The 
sou was sent to a public school, entered the army, married a 
daughter of the Earl of Mountnorris, and became Sir James 
Webster Wedderbum. 
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CHAPTER III. 
Ji^OTARr ISOO — ^^Vrgtjst 1802. 


Takes Lodgings in Ta\istock Low, Covent Garden — Depart, nrc o£ liis 
Erotlicr for the East Indies— Trial of Hadfield — First Visit to Scot- 
land — Lettan to London by Sea — Moves to Stanhope Street, Clare 
Market — Enters at Lincolns Inn — Takes Chambers in Lincoln’s Inn — 
Lei^orts rarliamentary Debates — Administration of j\lr, Addington — 
Excursion to 3Jargate and Brighton — Preliminaries of Peace with 
France — ^Isews of his Brother — Trial of Governor Wall— 'J'roaty of 
Amiens — Contest for the County of Kent — Proposal to visit Paris, 


London : January 1C, 1800, 

]\Iy dear Father. — I now -write to you for 1 he last time cilAP. 
from Upper Grorrenor Street. Before you receive tin's T _JJ!: 
shall have entered -upon the office of reporter to a newspaper. -A.n, 1800, 
‘Eashj headstrong-, ungrateful boy/ you will say, ‘is this 
the return you mate me for all my kindness?’ Juflge me 
not Tinheard. I -were a -wretch indeed if. after the letter which 
you -wrote to me. I should take any step I believcfl you 
would disapprove. High as my opinion was of your liberality, 
generosity. aSection and tenderness, and great as were my 
own -Slial reverence and piety, upon perusing your last letter 
your character rose in mv esteem, and jrjy veneralion at'd 
love fell little short of fdolatr-v. As J folded it -up, i ’/o’/<co 
ia a fit of enthusiasm that ft should be the ry/nsbmt 
of my life render rar-elf worthy of ni oh a fstQiOO fhi'- 

object I fear I shall nerer he able aPain, but f trusi th"y 
its attamujent uuill not he retarded! by my 
Affair. I oiQ the decisive step till? 

its propriety nsTself. J was a!-o ^ionvjnced that -^'V h i / 
been Upon the £i;*ot- he "'oold have sanctioned h 
■^qnaliSed aTjnr^>,at:ml 


Notwithstanding^ ah "on have ivaid, tho 


'■ Ti of 
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law possesses many charms for me, and this is the only' way 
_ I can ever possibly carry it into effect. Since you are so 
decidedly against the project, I shall not enter- at the 
Temple for some months, but I can by no means prevail on 
myself to abandon it, and if I find myself comfortable in my 
new situation, I fear I shall not long be able to resist the 
temptation of trying my luck in the lottery of fortune. I 
must enter upon business, no doubt, with great disadvantage, 
being so completely friendless, but I shall have an oppor- 
tunity of studying in no respect inferior to those who are 
allowed two or three hundred a year by their friends. 

Practice at the English bar depends by no means so 
much upon family interest as at the Scotch, and whoever 
distinguishes himself is sure of employment. Those who 
have powerful connections no doubt have a much better 
opportunity of displaying their talents, but if they are dull 
or dissipated no interest however great can push them on. 
They must yield to those who, joining attention to talent, 
have shone into notice notwithstanding the seemingly im- 
penetrable fog in which fate had enveloped them. For 
one who can enter into any other advantageous line of life 
with a probability of success, I think it would he folly ever 
to think of becoming a lawyer, — the chance is four to one 
that he fails ; but though I fail, I shall have the consolation 
to reflect that I have sacrificed nothing by the fniitlcss 
attempt. There certainly is a chance of my succeeding, and 
why should I not try it, when, though I am unsuccessful, I 
shall be exactly in statu, quo I should have been had I never 
made an attempt? 

3 Taristock Row, Covent Canlcn : 

Febru.»ry 17, 1800. 

My dear Father,— I begin to feel less forlorn than I did the 
first week after ray brother left me, and I dare say that after I 
am a little habituated to the business I shall be as Ijappy in 
my pre.‘«nt as 1 could be in any other situation. J Jjavegot 
a couple of rooms, for which I pay only nine slulHng.s a woi-k. 

Of course the nir I brcatlie is pretty poctJKil, btit it is the 
purer for that. I generally dine at a hou.«e where my <linner 
and drink cost me two shillings and two pence, yet I find it 
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the cheapest hbuse in London. I never think of supper, 
hly great desideratum is eligible society. When my business 
is over, perhaps about seven or eight o’clock, I feel very much 
at a loss how to pass away the evening. X hate to drink with 
a parcel of dissipated reporters, and I hate to return to my 
cold, dreary apartment. My inclination to enter upon the 
study of law is by no means diminished by having attended 
a term at Westminster Hall. Notwithstanding the severe 
shocks my vanity has of late sustained, I still think I could 
make a better figm'e than many who are reckoned first-rate 
lawyers. I one day lately consulted my friend Mr. Grray 
upon the subject, and the cold, the phlegmatic, the timid 
John Grray said that he thought the plan very rational, and 
that I was uncommonly well cut out to succeed at the bar. 
I must however in fairness tell you that I had just before 
been flattering him liighly about a pamphlet he has recently 
published on the Irish Union. 

I am extremely obliged to Jess * for her inquiries about 
the state of my linen, &c. She supplied me with such an 
excellent stock before I left Scotland, that I shall not need 
any more for a long time to come. I was extremely sorry 
that G-eorge’s sudden departm-e prevented me from sending 
anything to' her and the rest of the girls. . . . Grod bless 
you all.' 

3 Tavistock Eow, Covent Garden: May 29, 1800. 

My dear Father, — I embrace the opportunity of IMr. 
Wilson going down to Scotland to send you George’s minia- 
ture.2 It has been daily bedewed with my tears since it 
came into my possession, and I surrender it to you with re- 
luctance. You would receive a letter from him dated on the 
23rd, when the vessel was under way. The wind has since 
been favourable, and he is now far from the shores of England. 
I must suppress my feelings on this occasion, lest I should 
add to the poignancy of yours. We should all consider that 

’ His eldest sister. 

== Mr. George Campbell bad obtained an appointment in the Medical 
Service of the Bast India Company. After passing some weeks in London 
be bad embarked on board the ‘ Lady Jane Dundas,’ at Portsmouth for 
Calcutta. — E d. 
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in proportion as it is bitter for ns to part with 41110 on account 
of his good qualities, we ha\e the greater chance to see him 
soon return independent, virtuous, and happy. Let us be of 
good cheer and trust in God. 

Perry told me a few days ago that he meant to raise my 
salary considerably, and that he would giv e me as soon as I 
pleased a draft for the difference between the increased saLarj 
and my original allowance since the time I entered with 
him This 18 certainly \ery handsome. As soon as I get 
the monej I shall send you down de quoi to pay the 
balance due from George to the paymaster of his regiment. 

I have time to add no more. My tender love to my 
sisters 

Thursday evening, qnartcr past five 0 clock 
June 2C, 1600 

My dear Father, — Hadfield is acquitted.® I am this mo- 
ment come from attending his trial The defence was inter- 
rupted by Lord Kenton, as it evidently appeared that the 
pnsoncr when he fired at the King had been completely 
deranged. He has now come to his senses but will be con- 
fined for life. I have got a great part of the trial to wnt< 
out, and must on that account make this note extremely 
short. . . . The postman’s btU rings. — J. C. 

London July”, 1800 

dear Father, — I sit down to viTitc jou a few hni-, 
though ver} few the} mu^t be, a** I am obliged to go to tlu 
IIou«e of Commons in half an hour. I had determined to 
dedicate jesterdaj forenoon to the ta^^k of giving jou .1 full 
account of my pesenl views, but yu'-l as I bad t. iken tbc pen 
into iny liand, I uas bummoned to tlio ofiico to tnii‘>I»t< 
French paptr*i. ... I int( ml to leave I^rulon on feunday 
July 27. Till VMthm thest few diys I liad firmly resolvi'^l 
to vrilk down, but the* excessut heat of the weather, tin 
large* etpeti'-c I should Ik. put to, .nid the delay it would 
occacrou in my amv.xl .it Cujiar (110 one* of wluth I can nt 

• lladarlJ prosccu’M for *i ootlr ♦ at nc<rgf' III , on 1 «!efrril«l 

I rtVlrc — HowiU* VJfr TWoL «oI. zxvil p. 12V2 hccacC'JUCt of ll o 
trial In lirtt pf Ihf lUpf Jt/tifft, voL iti p 37 — Fn 
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present well bear) have deterred me from my purpose, and I 
am now resolved to trust myself to the waves, deferring my 
tom* thi'ough Cumberland and the West of England till my 
return southwards in September. ... I certainly have not 
the smallest objection to go through part of my probationary 
trials as you desire. Whatever I may afterwards undertake 
I can be no worse for having been proposed to the Presby- 
tery and the Synod. I fear I am very much rusted in my 
knowledge of theology. That I may be able to make a 
decent figure, I beg you will have some of your standard 
books ready for me when I arrive. When I am in low spirits 
and sitting alone in my gloomy garret, I contemplate with 
pleasm'e the idea of being licensed and procuring a settle- 
ment in the Church. I spurn it when I hear the eloquent 
addresses of Law, of Gribbs, of Erskine, and, while my heart 
burns within me, a secret voice assures me that if I make 
the attempt I shall be as great as they. WTiether this 
impulse is the admonition of God or the instigation of the 
Devil we shall discuss at length when we meet. . . . 

3 Tavistock Eow, Covent Garden : July 28, 1800. 

My dear Sister, . . . You told me you were anxious with 
regard to the time of my departure from London. The 
precise day I cannot fix, as it does not entirely depend upon 
myself, but I believe we sail on or about Sunday next. 
Parliament sits a week longer than was expected, otherwise 
I should now have been upon my way. 

I am convinced that I cannot devote myself to the • 
Chm'ch, and I feel strongly that I ought on that account to 
abandon all thoughts of entering it. Eespect for the opinion 
and wishes of my father alone restrains me from renounc- 
ing all claims to the clerical dignity. Upon matme, sober, 
deliberate, dispassionate, and cool consideration I am firmly 
convinced that I ought to turn my sole and undivided 
attention to the law. I assure you that it is a sense of duty, 
rather than inclination, that prompts me to the arduous 
undertaldng. I have little doubt that I myself should pass 
my days much more happily as a parish parson than as an 
eminent lawyer ; but I think that when the path to wealth 
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and fame is open to any man he is bound for hxs own sake^ 
but much more for the sake of his friends, to enter it without 
hesitation, although it should be steep, rugged and strewed 
with thorns I declare to you most seriously that I hai e 
scarcely a doubt that I should nse at the English bar. The 
reasons which lead me to be thus confident of success are b} 
much too numerous to be stated in a letter. I have the 
most encouraging examples before me. I see men at the 
top of the profession who entered it without money and 
without friends, whose abilities, I may say without subjecting 
myself to the shghtest imputation of vanity, are not snpenor 
to my own, and whose industry and exertions were inferior 
to what mine would be. If my father could allow me 200? 
a year, you will admit that I should aspire to some higher 
object than the Kirk of Scotland. I am now in ever} respect 
as able to prosecute the study as if I had such an allowance. 
Taking out of consideration the courts of law, which I should 
attend at anj rate, I am certain that upon an avenge I 
shall not bo emplojed above three liours a day. These three 
hours, were I an independent student at the Temple, I could 
not possibly spend more profitably than in attending tlie 
debates in Parliament, and in writing them out. You ina} 
laugh ; but my prc'sent situation is an admirable school for 
the bar. If health contiouesgood, and if Ido notgreatlj 
change mj sentiments m Scotliiid, and if my father will 
sanction the plan with lus consent, when I return to London 
I «h ill take chambers m the Temple, and commence the 
stud} of the lau vnth a determination not to abandon it till 
I have found, from txpenence, that I have overrated in} 
talents, application, and good fortune. ithont iiu f itlior*** 
consent I never eluH cuter upon the enterprise, nor shall I 
ever attempt tovrrest it from him b} force or importunitv. 

I biln VC that he would receive more pleasure from me as n 
lawvor than'is a minister ; but if he is not convinceel In the 
argununts I offer, I shall confonn in}solf in eviiything to 
hi< wislu s It shall ho the stndv of m} life to promote hi** 
luppint's; and olH}jng his conmimd< I know well the 
surt‘t vnv to promote m} own. In the \j»ion« of faruv I 
KiiiKtiim « fl itt« r mvself he ma} see mi at n » di«f int jx n xl 
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•vttnining to professional eminence and a greater man i.han 
T could possibl}’’ be by entering the Church. One single 
speech or one single publication may be the means of making 
my fortune. Giving evidence of the profoundcst abililies in 
Scotland is like a flower wasting its fragrance in the desert, 
or a gem sparkling at the bottom of the ocean, whose lustre 
is marked onl}' bj’- the stupid inhabitants of the dee]). Al- 
though I am friendless at present, I am not sure that it 
ought to be assumed that J shall be without friends six years 
hence. During that long period surely some opportunity 
will occur of forming desirable connections, and every oppor- 
tunity I shall sedulously improve. In about six years after 
I am called to the bar 1 expect to have distinguished myself 
so much as to be in possession of a silk gown and a seat in 
Parliament. I shall not have been long in the House of 
Commons before I interest the ^Minister in my favour and 
am made Solicitor-General. The steps then, though high, 
are easy, and, after being a short time Attorney-General and 
IMaster of the Polls, I shall get the seals with the title of 
Earl Auld-Kirk-Yaird. I am sorry that this last sentence 
has escaped me, as it is the only one that did not come from 
the bottom of my heart, and as it tends to throw an air of 
ridicule over everything I have said. At the same time I 
do not think that Lord Thurlow, Lord Loughborough, Lord 
Kenyon, or Lord Eldon had a better chance at my age of 
filling their high offices than I now have of succeeding them. 
There is nothing like aiming at something great. ‘Bade a 
goon o’ goud, &c .’ ' Say every day ‘ I will be Lord High 
Chancellor of Great Britain,’ and you will be made a Puisne 
Judge of the Court of Common Pleas. 

]\Iy heart always beats when I think of our meeting, and 
in some unaccountable manner my sensations are by no 
means unmixed when I anticipate the scene. God grant I 
may find you all well, comfortable and happy. Adieu, my 
dear Jess. I shall ever remain. 

Your most affectionate Brother, 

J. Campbell. 

* ‘Wish for a gown o’ goud and ye’ll aye get a sleeve o’t,’ — Scotch 
proverb. — E d. 
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[After the visit thus anticipated had taken place, the cor-^ 
respondence is renewed as follows — ] 

Lowestoft Slonday Sept 2“* 1800 
j\Iy dear Father, — ^Lest you should he armous for m} 
safety from the hard gales of wind which we have had for 
some days, I now ‘^it do^vn to set your mind at ease bj in- 
forming you that I am at present on <ky land, and do not mean 
again to tempt the dangers of the sea It is exactly a week 
since we left Leith, and I have suffered as much as would fall 
to the lot of other mortals in a twehemonth Except for i 
lery few hours the wind has blown qmte in our teeth, and 
eierj'thing conspired to chagnn me ^^Tien I set out I was 
in hopes I should pas*; my time lery agreeably, as there was 
a genteel and pleasant family which occupied the after cabin, 
but the ladies have been constantly sick, and it was impo - 
sible for auj stranger to be admitted The rest of the pas- 
sengers were the lowest, the most vulgar, and the ino&t 
illiterate of mankind 

lou liad roped m> trunk so very hard that I could 
not unrope it, ind, not being very anxious as the lock wis 
broke, I hav e nev er yet inspected its contents, and hav c been 
without Iwok , sea stores or dean bnen the whole voyage I 
e«c.iped sei- icknes'j, but I do not know if I should consider 
this a blessing, js I remained more sensible to the horror'> of 
my situation My reflections and anticipations were not of 
the plcasantt t I walked the deck by myself tlie vvliolo d ly 
and the gruittr part of (he night, and hitherto was not il 
together tmluppy, hut on &»tunhy night i gale of wind 
spnngiiig lip from the south rii'-td such a sea that thewivc 
da‘'h(‘<I oil p the <lttk tvery niinnte,an<I all thcp.a«stngiisvn r* 
confined below No w-ordscoulddt<«cnbo tlit. scene there ttlii- 
hitid Souk were nck,atMl sornt were swearing Twosucking 
children rcre inuil -is if roi‘!Ud on gnebron- Tbtir mother- 
were sick to driih, and the nir w is ns h id ns that in the III ick 
Hole nt C ileiilt I ’ Weiievirwen in the le isf <I mgi r, except 
perhaps m plying into '^iinnontli HnuN I hen u p» rf ct 
hnmuiise hh w ngUt di» ul *>f us^and wc v\e re eibhge el te» veork 
through n clniine 1 in : in-iny V inN breeul t< n ltilnliii>t 
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ovprv hvo minutes, niul li:ul the sliij) disobeyed tlioliolni for :i CHAP, 

* * T T 1 

moment we must all imvo gone to (he liotfom. \N*e aneliored .. 
opjiosite this town (wliieh isahont eiijhl miles from Varmoutli) 
early yesterday mornin'r, 1 waited patiently ti whole day in 
liope-^ that the wind would ehanoe. hut it now blows fr<‘sh from 
the S.W. and the sky looks .aui^ry and threatening. Unable 
any longer to bear up under such a eomjilieat ion of misfortunes, 

I found means to o,.f on shore, though with eonsiderabk; 
danger, and I am dot enninod to g<» up jo (own in the 
'I'armonth coach, 1 should sutler incredibly rem.aining with 
the ship, ;nul. (hough not mm-h nnn-e, I believe I have 
miough to pay my seat outside the ‘ Tclegn-apli.’ 'J’hc dis- 
tance is litth' mor<‘ than a hundred mil<*s, 

T foci ratln.'r dreary when I think of going to London, 
where I am without a home and without .a friend; but 1 must 
banish reflection if T wmild not be wretched. I f'.ir much 
that my conduct disin'sscs you : but, alas! I know nothing 
whicli T can say to comfort you. I have bid a final adieu to 
the Church, and if I fail in mvhaz:irdi»us undertaking I shall 
bury my head in some retreat fa.r removed from mv native 
land. 

1’ours most ailcctionatelv, 

.1. C. 

Tavistock Kow, CoM-nt G.-irdcn : Octnher I. ISOO. 

I\Iy dear Father, — I was on Wednesday made happy by 
the receipt of yours (>f tlie27th. I would liavcanswcred it, in 
course, but till (bis day 1 did not, know when' to desire, you 
to address to me in future. Any (Inmks I could ofier would 
be but a poor return for your unparalleled kindness .and 
generosity. I shall 'therefore wait till J may ( est ify by my 
conduct how sensible I am of your goodness. After my 
letter from Lowestoft, j^ou will not be a lit t,lc sur2)nsed to 
bear that I actually wont again aboard t.he ‘ Caledonia,’ and 
came round to Loudon by sea. A few minutes after I had 
put my letter into the post-office, I perceived that t,be 
storm had considerably abated, and that the wind was rather 
more favourable. The captain and some of the passengers 
came on shore, and after dining with them I was persuaded 
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to return to the \ essel. I had reason to repent my fickleness. 
The -mnd soon shifted about to the old quarter, and wis 
nearly as violent as ever. In two days, however, we were 
carried by the strength of the spring-tides to Gravesend, 
where I went on shore. I came up to London by the 
stage-coach. I have since been living in my old lodgings, 
and jogging onvsiththe newspaper m the ordinary waj. All 
my grand plan about the Temple, alas ^ is knocked on the 
held There is not a set of chambers to be had there, nor 
in any of the respectable Inns. I am a good deal vexed at 
this, as I think I could have lived very comfortably and very 
economically with Mary Bruce ® Your goodness, howev er, 
in sending me so many table-cloths, towels, &c., will not be 
vMthout advantage to me, as I have taken the 'second floor of 
No, C Stanhope Street, Clare Market, which I am to furnish 
myself I get it unfurnished at the nte of 181. a year, in- 
cluding 21. a jear for service. I am now in the receipt of 
three gmneas a week, and I am to have four when Parlia- 
ment meets I have just learned that a translation of 
* L’Hoinme Inv isiblc ’ has been publislicd by Lane, the gre it 
bookseller in Leadenhall Street. I have often met with 
disappointments ro«cmbJing this that I comforted mjself by 
thinking that I had unproved my skill in trinslating. I 
mean to enter injself at tlio Inner 'Jeniple the first day of 
■Miclntlinas term. The sum to be advanced is con'-idemhle, 
but I shall bj that time be very well able to ifTonl it. I am 
now quite well, ind pi^s inj time verj ngrocably, Spanku* 
got me III idc fret of Drur^ Lane Tlieatre, md I can procure 
an order for Covent Garden when 1 choo'C. . . . 

Tavbfoct 1 ow Saumlny, OctoJxr II, ISOO 
Ah dear Titlitr, . . . Tliougli rnucli indi‘!po>etl I wa" 
obligoil to go je-ttrdaj to the .slnkc«pi ire Tivim, where 
vnis cdebnttal the miniver? »r} of Mr 1 oxV firrt elottion for 
AVo-timnster. I rep^irtial I ox’s s|K-tch Without Ix-iiig in any 
wij tiu* worse for the effort, I now fuel quite heartj,nnrl 
make no doubt I ^lla^l remain k>. 


* ItU oM ran'* 
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I remove to-niglit to my lodgings in Stanhope Street. CHAP, 
I have got them tolerably well furnished at a small expense. 
hly income after the meeting of Parliament will be so great a.d. 1800. 
that I shall soon be able to save a little money. Upon the 
whole I am extremely well satisfied with my prospects. I 
shall live genteelly while I am a student, and I think I shall 
be particular!}’- unfortunate and stupid if I am not able to 
turn to some account the knowledge I shall have gained in 
five years’ steady application amidst the most favourable 
opportunities. I am in considerable hopes that I may dis- 
tinguish myself the ensuing winter by my law reports. 

This is a department in a newspaper which is very much 
attended to in London, and which is in general but poorly 
executed. I regret exceedingly that I am not acquainted 
with some respectable la-wyer. I have no one to advise me 
where to enter, or to direct me to the line of study I should 
pursue. 

G Stanhope Street, Clare Market, London : 

Saturday, October 25, 1800. Half-past 12 o’clock. 

My dear Father, — I have this moment received yours of 
the 17th. It finds me in as good health and spirits as it 
left you. I feel great remorse at having mentioned my 
illness to you, but as I said I had quite recovered, I thought 
you would not be at all uneasy. ‘ . . . 

Eeceive my warmest congratulations upon your reception 
at Taymouth. You have certainly very great reason to 
reflect upon it with pleasure. My Lord’s affection for you 
seems to have revived, and I am sure you could not be so 
long in the same house with him without ingratiating your- 
self with him very much. 

I return ten thousand thanks to my sisters for their kind 
■epistles. They afforded me infinite gratification, and I shall 
•answer them all the moment you reopen your correspondence 
with Chalmers. 

I find myself very comfortably lodged in Stanhope 
Street. I occupy the second floor (Scotice, the third story), 
which consists of three rooms — a parlour, a bedroom, and 
large dressing closet. 

That I may satisfy your curiosity as far as lies in my 
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to return to the \essel. I had reason to repent my ficklene"". 
_ The \nnd soon shifted about to the old quarter, and ivas 
® nearly as violent as ever. In two days, howe\er, we were 
carried by the strength of the spring-tides to Gra^esend, 
where I went on shore. I came up to London by the 
stage-coach. I ha\ e since been Irnng in my old lodgings, 
and jogging on with the newspaper in the ordinary way. AH 
my grand plan about the Temple, alas ’ is knocked on the 
head. There is not a set of chambers to be had there, nor 
in any of the respectable Inns. I am a good deal vexed at 
tins, as I tbink I could have lived very comfortably and very 
economically with Mary Bruce.® Your goodness, however, 
in sending me so many table-cloths, towels, tS.c., will not be 
vvnthout advantage to me, as I have taken the second floor of 
No. G Stanhope Street, Clare jMarket, which I am to furnish 
myself I get it unfurnished at the rate of 18k a year, in- 
cluding 21. a year for service. I am now in the receipt of 
three guineas a week, and I am to have four when Parlia- 
ment meets. I Inve just learned that a translation of 
* L’Homme Invisible ’ Ins been published by Lane, the great 
bookseller in Loadenhalt Street. I have so often met with 
disappointments re‘=ombJing thi« tint 1 comtorted tnyseU by 
thinking tint I had improved my skill m tnnshtmg. I 
mean to enter iny«elf at the Inner Temple the first day of 
Jliclnelims term Tht sum to be advanced is considerable, 
but I shall by th it time be very' well able to afford it. I am 
now quite well, and pi*-** iny time very agreeably. Spankit* 
got me in idc free of Drury Lane Theatre, and I can procure 
an order for Covent Garden when I ehoove. . . . 

TtivMlocl. 1 ow {•lUml'ijr, Oclolcr II ISOO 
My dear Tathcr, . . . Tliough much indi'iiO'ed I wn** 
obliged to go ye-terday to the Shake«p<. ire T.ivcni, when 
was celebntcd tlu aiimvtrsaiy of Mr. I ox'a first election for 
W( ‘-tmin'-ter. I reportcil I*ox*« speech without Iwing many 
wiy the worst* for tlie iffort. I now ftcl quite he »rty, and 
m ike no doubt I slnll n mam so. 


* IIU oil non? 
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I remove to-iiighi <o 1113' lodgings in Slnnho2)e Street. 
I liave got tliein tolerably Avell fiirnisbed at a small exi^ense. 
j\Iy income after the meeting of l^irJiament will be so great 
that I shall soon be able to save a little money. UjDon the 
■whole I am cxtremel}* ■well satisfied ■with ni}' prosj)ccts. I 
shall live gent cell}' while I am a student, and I think I shall 
be particular!}' unfortunate and stupid if 1 am not able to 
turn to some account, the Icnowlcdgc J shall have gained in 
five years' steady application amidst the most favourable 
opportunities, 1 am in considerable hopes that 1 may dis- 
tinguish myself the ensuing winter by my law reports. 
This is a department, in a newsj)a])er which is very much 
attended to in London, and which is in general but poorly 
executed. 1 regret exceedingly that I am not acquainted 
with some respectable law}’er. T have no one to advise me 
where to enter, or to direct me to the line of study I should 
pursue. 

() Street, C'laic Market, London: 

Sat in day, October 25, ISOO. Half-past 12 o'clock. 

i\Iy dear h'ather, — J htive this moment received yours of 
the 17th. It finds me in tis good health and siiirits as it 
left you. I feel great remorse ;it Iniving mentioned my 
illness to you, but ;is 1 said I had quite recovered, I thought 
you would not be at all unen.sy... . . 

Eeceive my warmest congratulations upon your reception 
at Ta}miouth. You ha^■e certainly very great reason to 
reflect upon it with jfl ensure. My Lord’s affection for you 
seems to have revived, and J am sure you could not be so 
long in the same house with him without ingratiating your- 
self with him very much. 

I return ten thousand thanks to my sisters for their kind 
epistles. They aflhrded me infinite gratification, and I shall 
answer them all the moment you reopen your corresjiondence 
with Chalmers. 

I find myself very comfortably lodged in Stanhope 
Street. I occupy the second floor (Scotice, the tlurd story), 
"Which consists of three rooms — a parlour, a bedroom, and 
large dressing closet. 

That I may satisfy your curiosity as far as lies in my 


CJFAP, 

111 . 
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power, I subjoin a list of the articles I have purchased in the 
way of furniture, together with their prices 


* 

« £ * 

d 

7 Mahogany chairs, vis , nz common and one elbow 

4 4 

0 

Tent bedstead and fnmittire . 

2 18 

0 

Fine new elegant straw mattress, ly foot deep 

1 10 

0 

Cotton do 

1 3 

0 

Counterpane 

. 1 10 

0 

Three new blankets 

1 13 

0 

A feather bolster 

10 

c 

A looking glass 

11 

0 

A japanncil tea board 

7 

0 

Two bedroom chairs 

. 6 

0 

Trass candlesticks 

5 

0 

Crockery ware 

15 

0 

Knives and f irks, tea spoons, snuffers coffee pot, kc. 

10 

c 

A mahoganj table 

2 16 

0 

Fire irons 

. 7 

6 

Pantheon stoic . . » 

1 C 

0 

A coal scuttle 

C 

0 

A fender 

. c 

0 

A new carpet 

3 3 

0 

Do lor bedstead 

S 

0 

Dxion stand, bottle kc 

8 

0 


£25 1 

"f! 


There art «itill a good minj things tint I should bo 
better for, particularly a chest of drawer-, but my rooint 
nlrcidy look pretty decently, and I am dctenninctl to buy 
nothing more for «oinc time to come. Tl)c exact sum to lie 
paid on entering at the Temple upon my honour I do not 
yit know, but I am sure that the demand mint be ^cry 
txorbit.ant indeed if I am not able to answer it. I yester- 
day r{fjut‘-ttd Perry to ad\ mce me twenty guini i-, and h« 
did so with the gn ite-t chterfulne-^, I driw only two 
guiue-is till tilt Mim IS lujuidittd. Suidii AVihon lam eun 
anil not hcnipli to lend me a small sum if it should ht 
ntc«'‘ in, whicli I hope it will not. 

I un not at ill p irry at the early meeting of Parli iin« nt, 
though I “lull b< ktpt \cry lianl at work for foriu mouth* 

1 Ih gin to driw four guinta« n w« tk from th it il ito, and the 
Me<ion Will iiof prolsibly Im longer f«»r beginning foon. I by 
IK* meins (.Mniighty Gotl Iv th iiikial) rt p< nt of wh it I ha\e 
iloiK. Tilt pi in apj^-ar- tin inon elMiblt tin in ire I con- 
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folder it. and obstacle? vanish which seemed to impede the CHAP. 

Ill 

execution of it. ^ — 

1 pass inv life in tlie mean time even more agreeably, I 
am certain (such is jierliaps my depraved taste), than 1 could 
have done as a Scots clcrjivinan ; far less in any situation 
that it is n<iw in mv power to obtain. T find my freedom 
to Drury Lane 'I'heatrc a very gn‘at jirivilegc. ^^^^at can be 
more delightful than after being weary with poring over 
l^lackstone to go free of ('xpense to s(!e K<nnble in Hamlet, 
or IMrs. Siddons in Isabella? It is no less im])rf)ving than 
pleasant, as one has thus the best opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with the 3‘aiglish drama and of atajuiring thi* 
proper pronunciation of the hmglish language. I expect to 
find reporting henceforth mere pastime and relaxation. I 
don't know whether you saw h'oxV speech ; it was thought to 
be very well done, and I got .‘■ome credit by it. 

(5 .^(aulioiK; .Strea-t, Clari' Markol : Dr-ceinbor 7, l.SOO. 

IHy dear Brother, . . . T have been in tears since I began 
thi.s letter, and even now I am !'0 overwhelmed as scarcely 
to be able to proceed. It is eight months .since we parted. 

From that moment I have heard nothing of you, and the 
best that I can ho])e is that half the globe now divide.? us. 

I thought that time would soothe my feelings, but it daily 
renders them more acute. Dhe longer you are absent I 
deplore your absence the more, but. I must try to commaud 
my.self. Everything has gone well with me, and jny situa- 
tion and prospects are at ])resent. all 1 could wish, hly 
father would tell you in the letter he wrote you in Septem- 
ber that I jiassed the autumn in Scotland. I was there about, 
two months, and was as happy as it is possible for me to be 
while you are at such a distance. I went dovmand came up 
by sea. I had the happiness to find the Doctor well and in 
comfortable circum.stances ; our sister's I found amiable and • 
accomplished. I need not mention the tender interest felt 
by all the family about their beloved Heorge. Upon you 
the colour of their life depends. After conversing long with 
my father I at length took the final resolution to try my 
chance at the English bar. A nearer view of the Scottish 
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clergy and of Scottish manners by no means tended to 
reconcile me to the Church. My present plan I am verj' 
sensible is only better than that of entering a family as 
tutor wth a view of getting a kirk, but than that I am con- 
wnced it is better. I have as many mortifications to sustain, 
greater labours to bear, and more obstacles to surmoimt. I 
am cut off from all domestic happiness, and from the society 
of almost all with whom I would wish to associate ; but there 
is a possibility of my being able to distinguish myself and 
to do credit to my family. If my father did not approve 
my views, he at least did not oppose them, and has since 
done everjlhing in his power to second them. 

On the 3rd of Xovember I entered at Lincoln’s Inn. 
This is the most expensive society, but the most respectable, 
and therefore I prefer it. Entrance money, 2ll. IC^f. lOtL 
I have not begun to keep my terms, as previous to doing 
that I must deposit lOOZ, in the steward’s liands. This sum 
my father has insisted upon my receiving from him. From 
the unprecedented high price of grain lie sayg lie will bo able 
easily to sjiarc it in the spring, and I shall tlierefore enter 
upon commons at Easter. Eofore I can be called to the 
bar my name must liavc been five years upon the books of 
the society, and I must have kept twelve terms. I intended 
to have taken a t-ct of chamberj", and to have got up IMary 
Ilruce to keep Iiousc for me, but there was not a set to be had, 
and I am not verj’ ^OITy that the plan has miscarried. . . . 

I write of nothing but my>elf, but I dafe ^ay there is no 
subject of which you are more anxious to hear. I contiuu** 
to work for the* Chronicle.* I have succeeded in my reporting 
career miicli better than could have Iwon exjicctwl from my 
inatr^pic^ous out^et. I can now report tlie debates in Parlia- 
ment us well ns any of my contemjKjraries, and ns u law 
reporter I have acquIrcQ home reputation. I am nllowe<l 
four guineas u wj'ck. As I was obliged to Iwrrow a con- 
hlderable sum from Perry, I ha>e not yet lK*gun to feel tlie 
Iwuefit of thi'i liberal Hilary, but I hliall soon Ik* in a ptnte of 
nfiluence. It will co>t me a deal to Imy law-lsxiks, but 
this and every other esjK'nse I am linlde to I shall Iw* amply 
able to War. Although you slmuW have* it in your j>owrr, I 
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most earnestly beseech you never to think of remitting me CHAP. 

a farthing. I should only put your remittances in the ftinds, 

and your savings will be much more productive in Bengal. I 
fear I shall not have so much leisure as I once expected. For 
a month past I have been employed almost every moment from 
sumise until twelve o’clock at night. The Opposition have 
returned to Parliament,® and there has been an unusual 
portion of business in the Court of King’s Bench. Almost 
the whole summer, however, I shall have to myself, and 
even at present my legal knowledge is very much increased 
by attending the courts and writing out the cases. My 
health is in no degree injured by the fatigues I undergo, 
and I never was in better plight than at this moment. I 
had last summer some symptoms which, from Dr. Fleming’s 
comments upon them, alarmed me extremely, but they left 
me almost as soon as I breathed my native air. I was 
tossed about three weeks upon the German Ocean, and 
though it was disagreeable at the time, I am sensible I was 
the better for it. . . . At once from taste and necessity, 

I continue to live a regular, frugal, and temperate life. I 
am really very much in want of a companion ; a friend I do 
not look for. I am afraid to make up to my fellow-students 
lest I should be repulsed. It sometimes requires the firm 
conviction which I have that no other fine of life can be pur- 
sued by me, to bear the present without a complaint, and to 
eye the future without sickening. Hope, however, some- 
times brightens the prospect, and I look forward to spending 
many years in the company of my brother. 

Pohtics are too wide a field at present for me to enter upon. 

The situation of the country never was more alarming. An 
actual famine exists. There is no prospect of a peace with 
France, and we are likely soon to be at war with Eussia, 

Prussia, and all the powers of the North of Europe. If I 
had any opportunity, I should be glad to send you a file of 
newspapers. Let me know if it is possible for them to be 
conveyed to you ; and do, as you value my love, let me know 
whatever you wish that is to be found in London, and I will 

® Pox and his party had absented themselves from the Honse of Com- 
mons since 1797 . — Ed. 
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clergy and of Scottisli manners by no means tended to 
reconcile me to the Church ’\Iy present plan I am very 
sensible is only better than that of entering a family as 
tutor ivith a Mew of getting i kirk, but than that I am con- 
\ meed it is better I ha\ e as many mortifications to sustain, 
greater labour^ to bear, and more obstacles to surmount 1 
am cut off from all domestic happiness, and from the 'ociety 
of almost all with whom I would wish to associate , but tliere 
is a possibility of my being able to distmgiush mjeelf and 
to do credit to my farailj If my father did not approie 
my views, he at least did not oppose them, and has ^mee 
done t\erything in his power to second them 

On the 3rd of Jyo\ ember I entered at Lincoln’s Inn 
This IS the most expensive societj, but the most respectable, 
and therefore I prefer it Entrance monej, 2\l IGs lOd 
I have not begun to keep my terms, as previous to doing 
that I must deposit 100^ in the stewards hands This sum 
my father has insisted upon my receiving from him I rom 
the unprecedented high price of gram he «ays he will be able 
eisily to /«pare it iii the f<pnngf and J shall therefore enter 
upon commons at I-a«ter llcfore I can be cilled to the 
bar my name must have been five years upon the books of 
the society, and I inu‘-t have kept twelve ttnn® I intcndc<l 
to have taken i set of chamber-*, and to have got up "Mary 
Ilruct to keep hou e for me, but there was not a set to be had 
and 1 am not very torry that the plan ha-' nu camid 

I wntc of nothing but my-elf, but I d i^c say there is no 
subject of whicli you are more aiixiou-* to hear I continm 
to work for the * Chronitlt ’ Ihm ftiitceetJifl in my reporting 
carter much better than could have lieeii expectial from my 
inau'-pitious outset I cm now rejiort tin debates iii Parlia- 
ment as well IK nn) of iny coiiti mp<inrics, and as a hw 
ri.|Krt<r I have nequirtal sotm reputation I am allovud 
four guiiu IS a weik As I vr»K obligial to Ikutow a con- 
sidtnhle sum from Perry, I liivi not yet lx gun to fctl the 
l>emfit of this Iibtral wlary, \ ut I shall soon In. in a sfat< of 
ifilutnee It Mill CO t me n gexxl ch vl to 1 uy law Itooks.but 
this and tvery otl ir txpen«c 1 mi liable to I shall lx amply 
abh tolxar Although vou si < uW hnvt it m vonr jxiwtr, I 
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most earnestly beseech you never to think of remitting me CHAP. 

a farthing. I should only put your remittances in the funds, — 

and your sawngs will be much more productive in Bengal. I 
fear I shall not have so much leisure as I once expected. For 
a month past I have been employed almost every moment from 
sunrise until twelve o’clock at night. The Opposition have 
returned to Parliament,® and there has been an unusual 
portion of business in the Court of ICing’s Bench. Almost 
the whole summer, however, I shall have to myself, and 
even at present my legal knowledge is very much increased 
by attending the courts and writing out the cases. IMy 
health is in no degree injm-ed by the fatigues I undergo, 
and I never was in better plight than at this moment. I 
had last summer some symptoms wdiich, from Dr. Fleming’s 
comments upon them, alarmed me extremely, but they left 
me almost as soon as I breathed my native air. I was 
tossed about three weeks upon the Grerman Ocean, and 
though it was disagreeable at the time, I am sensible I was 
the better for it. . . . At once from taste and necessity, 

I continue to live a regular, frugal, and temperate life. I 
am really very much in want of a companion ; a friend I do 
not look for. I am afraid to make up to my fellow-students 
lest I should be repulsed. It sometimes requires the firm 
comuction which I have that no other fine of life can be pur- 
sued by me, to bear the present without a complaint, and to 
eye the future without sickening. Hope, however, some- 
times brightens the prospect, and I look forward to spending 
many years in the company of my brother. 

Politics are too wide a field at present for me to enter upon. 

The situation of the country never was more alarming. An 
actual famine exists. There is no prospect of a peace with 
France, and we are likely soon to be at war with Eussia, 

Prussia, and all the powers of the North of Europe. If I 
had any opportunity, I should be glad to send you a file of 
newspapers. Let me know if it is possible for them to be 
conveyed to you ; and do, as you value my love, let me know 
whatever you wish that is to be found in London, and I will 

Fox and his party had absented themselves from the House of Com- 
mons since 1797.— Ed. 
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send it to you immediitelj. God knows that nothing would 
conduce so much to my own happiness as the idea of hanng 
in any degree conduced to your^. Adieu * I shall i ery soon 
write to you again. God bless jou, George ' 

6 ‘•tanbope Street, Clare Market 
December Jl, 1600 

]\Iy de^r Brother, ... I haie got through this chort 
campaign. Parliament is to be prorogued to-da^. 
greatest feat was writing six columns of Sheridan. The 
speech was pretty well thought of. Till the meeting of the 
ImperialParbamcnt, which IS fixed for January 22,IshalI ln\e 
nothing to do whatever that time I expect to have read 
through once the whole of Coke upon Littleton. I feel an in- 
creasing relish for the law, but the impossibility of procuring 
any practice appears the greater, the more I am acquamteil 
with the manner in which busmo's is conducted. I am 
determined hov.eier to m ike an attempt. I find difficulty in 
procuring law-books, as I am not acquainted with any meralier 
of the profession, and my finances art still extremely low. 
Both these oils I hope to ‘•ee speedily remedied. 

No 2 on nuildjtig', I inooln s Inn 
bunday, Jmnnry 2 j, IbOl 

3ly deir Tather, . , lanny’s and M ig’s prt sent arriuHl 
Mfe, and I shill not be inon hippy wlieii the Great beal is 
dchitrcal to int by his Majesty. I look upon this as a 
faiourablo ointn Were it not i prc«agc of my future for- 
tune, how in the world should tlity Itavi thought of a seal ? 
W’e 11, ivhtthtr I sh ill get th it or not, this I slj ill noitr p.irt 
with to the latt st hour of my life. W lien I look iijKm it, the 
inngi of my .uniible and .int‘ctionite littlt sisters Mill Innin 
u|>on my im iguialion, my hi irt mil Ik* dilated with pruh , 
and tlu ttar of fnternal Iom mil start into my tyts. 

I <1(> not know whitlHf you Ime obser\<*<l wluncemy 
ktttr Is datetk I am now ‘•ittfng m 2, Old nmhling>f, 
I.incolnV Inn. I found it for many rfisouH quite iiua «<>ry 
to n. nun e from bt.inho|K Strict, mid tlu n a f »rtun iti ly 
a M t of cliainlK rs to Iv U t lu ri i xnctly to suit m» . I ouild 
hu nowhere ^o n.s 7 >iclabh, and nJ] thing- consul* n-’l 
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perhaps nowhere so economicall3\ The rent, of the chambers CITAP. 
is twenty-two pounds per annum ; lliey are the cheapest, in 
the Inn, — of cour.se not the best. However, thcjMire toler- iSOl. 
ably neat, commodious, and comforUible. Almost all my 
neighbours are peojDle of large income — Ilonourables, Eight 
Honourables, &c. .A card with Idncoln’s Inn upon it is ns 
genteel for a young man as Grosvenor Square. From 
not understanding the law with regjird to leases, I was put to 
a good deal of trouble and some expense before I could get 
away from Stanhope Street. Here I am, however, not owing 
any man a farthing, with a clean shirt on lu}’ back and a 
guinea in m3’' pocket. The value of mone}’ has been so as- 
tonishingly depreciated of late 3'ears, that, believe me, your 
ideas of a London life are extremely erroneous. Food, 
clothes and lodgings have been doubled in price, and these 
are by no means the oul}' considerable sources of expense. 

I have scarcely done an3*thing for the paper since mj^ last, 
except now and then to write a dramatic critique. P'or 
months to come, however, I shall hardl}’ hrive a moment to 
breathe. It is expected that we shall have a ver}^ storm}^ Ses- 
sion. If not on Tuesda}', Fox has determined to attend soon 
in his place, and we shall have furious debating night after 
night. The Com't of King’s Bench likewise met on Friday, 
and I am obliged to be there every morning b}^ nine o’clock. 

I am not however in an}'^ degi'ee appalled. jMy health, thank 
Hod, is excellent ; and m3' vigour, I hope, sufficient to enable 
me to get thi’ough with ease. On Saturday se’nnight I 
made my long projected round of calls. I have acquired 
amazing assurance of late, and can appear in the presence of 
a great man, or great woman even, Anth out being at all abashed. 

This change proceeds, I suiDpose, from having now ‘ a local 
habitation and a name.’ 

No. 2 Old Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn : 

February 17, 1801. 

Dear Greorge, . . . You will see by the public prints thai. 

Billy Pitt is no longer, or in a day or two will be no longer, 
in office.^ The new Administration, at the head of Avhich is 

’’ Mr. Pitt did not formally resign till March 11, when he was suc- 
ceeded by r. Addington. — E d. 
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Mr. Addmgton, hte Speaker, is e’ctremely unpopular, and 
probably -will not stand many weeks. The rupture took 
place with regard to the emancipation of the Catholics. 
Pitt was for it ; the King was not. The Premier retires 
with Lords Grenville, Spencer and Camden, 'Mr. Windham, 
JNIr. Dundas, t^e. The sufferings of the country were never 
at any time so great, and the prospect of peace was never at 
any time more distant. The King beyond all doubt ri'sks 
his crown by his obstinacy. 

I have been trying to get acquainted with someone going 
to Bengal in this fleet, but have not succeeded. It would be 
a consolation to me to see anyone who is soon to see you, to 
send by him a memorial which he would deliver with his own 
hands. But who can tell how far you may be from Calcutta ^ 
You are perhaps among the mountains of Thibet. I often 
dream that I pant together with you beneath the sun’s scorch- 
ing rays, or see you attacked by a poisonous serpent. God a\ ert 
every evil omen and presene you from every danger^ I con- 
tinue to jog on as usual The parliamentary proceedings have 
not been so interesting for many years, and I have a good 
deal to do My health, however, continues good and my spirits 
improve. Adieu 

No 2 Old Biuldjngs, Lincoln’s Inn 
Thuisday, Februaiy 10, 1801 

My dear Father, . . . From the projected changes in 
administration, there has not been a very great deal to do, as 
most of the debates have been adjourned. I had last night, 
howev er, to take a considerable part of Mr. Pitt's budget 
speech, and we expect to-mght a hag debate on the expedi- 
tion to Ferrol.® My business becomes daily more easy to me. 

I have not yet senously begun the study of the law, bnt 
certainlj shall at the rising of the Court of King’s Bench, 
which vnll take place in ten days or a fortnight. 

• The unencco<«ful expedition to Ferrol (Spxin) had taken place In 
Aiiqnst 1800, under the command of Sir James PuUenoj The anticijvatoil 
debate came oti on the motion of Mr Sturt (Feb 10, 1801) bir 
I’ultcney defcndc«l himself m a longspeecli, and after a dcKite innldcl* 
Dnndaa, Pitt. Orer, Homo Tooke and General Gascoyne took part, the 
motion was defeated by lia to 75 — I d 
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No. 2 Old Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn : 

March 9, 1801. 

My dear Greorge, . . . Your note of July 26 has at length 
come to hand. Our father’s letter is dated March 5 ; he had 
that moment received it. Your letter which you wrote about 
three weeks before has miscarried. My dear brother, I am 
now almost as incapable to write to you as I was before. My 
whole frame trembles. I would delay writing till to-morrow 
and begin afresh, but I am again strictly charged not to lose 
a moment. 

You may be perfectly satisfied when you think of poor Jack. 
No one can be better contented with his situation and pros- 
pects. I shall still however be extremely anxious till I hear 
of your safe arrival. G-racious God ! what was the fate of the 
Kent ? ^ When you are fairly settled I put great faith in your 
regularity and temperance for your safety. When I express 
my fears to East Indians, their constant question is, ‘ Is your 
brother temperate ? Then there is no fear for him.’ For 
God’s sake, ever keep in mind how precious yom* life is. By 
your love for your father, for your sisters, and for myself, I 
conjure you to sacrifice everj^thing to a regard for health. 
God ever watch over you and restore you in due time to your 
country and your friends. 

J. C. 

Lincoln’s Inn : March 28, 1801. 

My dear Father, ... I must learn to speak French 
before I visit you again, or I shall be unable to bear a part 
in the family conversations. I yesterday sat for some time in 
the gallery of the House of Commons by the side of the cele- 
brated M. Tallien, who was taken on his return from Egypt. I 
hope you have received the ‘ Morning Chronicle ’ which I sent 
you on Thursday. Grey’s speech was by me, but it was a 
poor one, and there was no scope for a display of my reporting 

° On Tuesday^ March 3, 1801, the news came of the capture of the 
East India Company’s ship Kent by the Confiance, French privateer, off 
the Sand Heads in the Bay of Bengal. The captain and twelve others 
were killed and forty-two wounded in the defence of the ship, which was 
most gallant, lasting' •'rly two hours against a very superior force. — E d. 
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powers. By a miracle only I lately escaped causing Perry 
to be called to the bar of the House of Lords I shall tell 
you how in my next. A\Tiat think you of the minority? 
There were besides near thirty members who voted against 
the address the first day of the session not present at the 
division. There has not been such a minority since the year 
1790, and I have httle doubt it will increase upon e\ery 
division There is no doubt that the eyes of the people are 
turned towards Fox. For public and for private reasons I 
frankly confess I should be glad to see him m power. Kever 
was a nation so insulted as the Bntish nation m being 
subjected to the sway of IVIr. Addington, a man without 
birth, without connections, and without abihties. The King 
might as well make a Prime Minister of one of his beef- 
eaters. The Duke of Montrose, it is generally believed, 
succeeds Mr*Dundas as hlimster for Scotland. Overtures of 
peace are certainly to be made to Bonaparte immediately. 
The King has never yet appeared m public, and considerable 
doubts are entertained by many people as to the state of his 
health. 

Lincolns Inn April 14, 1801 

My dear Father, ... I hope the reports are not true 
which are circulated here with regard to the state of your 
part of the country. The weavers are all said to be starving 
and ready for deeds of desperation. Certainly since this 
island was first inhabited it never exhibited such scenes of 
wretchedness E\ery man who has the least degree of 
sympathy or a spark of patriotism must at the present 
moment be dejected Ministers are, or pretend to be, 
exceedingly alarmed at the insurrectional spirit which has 
shoivn itself in different parts of the country. The Green 
Bag Committee made their report last night, and we are this 
e\ening to haa e a long debate upon the suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act. If it is interesting 1 shall to-roorrovr 
send you a Chronicle. I must again emerge into active life. 
For several months to come I shall have to Tag very hard 
The sessions at the Old Bailey begin to-morrow, and term 
will begin before they are over. I do not believe that a 
week will pass away without four or five heavy debate*. 
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Tallies have not been so equally balanced these many years, CHAP. 

and the Opiiosition are invigorated in their efforts by a near 

prospect of power. They have gained a great accession to 
their numbers within doors, but a still greater without. It 
is no longer a disreputable thing to be a Foxite. What, 
should you say if in a short time you should see ours become 
the official journal? Who would then call us the advocates 
of atheism and rebellion? Whatever my uncle may think, 

I can assure you that there is no other print in London so 
much resjiected, or that I would rather be connected with. 

I am quite sensible of the impossibility under which I 
labour of concealing m}^ avocations. If the whole of my 
situation were fully known I should not at all regret this, as 
1 have the proud consciousness of having done nothing of 
Avhich I ought to be ashamed. I mean to dine in Lincoln’s 
Inn Hall on Wednesday next. I shall carry your bill for 
acceptance, aild if the steward refuses to take it, I shall then 
be able to negotiate it with the gi'catest ease. I have again 
met with a cruel disappointment in my literary pursuits. 

About a fortnight ago I read an advertisement in a French 

paper announcing a posthumous work of jMarmontel, viz. 

four additional volumes of ‘jMoral Tales.’ 1 immediately 

made Perry write to the jMayor of Dover to get them from 

Paris. William Spankie and I were to translate them, and 

^ve were promised 100^. for our trouble. I need not sa}' I 

was very much elevated with the prospect of receiving so 

large a sum of money for doing so little. Yesterday the 

books arrived, when lo ! it appeared that all the tales except 

three had been translated into English seven years ago. ^ 

Till I have the cash in my pocket I shall never henceforth 

build upon the profits of any literary project. I believe I 

must be contented -unth my salary. That infamous tax upon 

paper is most ruinous to us gentlemen of the quill. I have 

been very uneasy for some time back about my income tax. 

I retiuned as large a sum (156Z.) as I have to sjDend ; but I 
have been in momentary terror of being summoned before 
the commissioners. Eather than submit to an examination 
before them I would vdllingly give one-half of my income 
instead of a tenth part of it. It is now above a fortnight 

r 2 
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since I sent in my schedule, and my fears begin to abate^ 
It is probable that in the present session of Parliament some- 
very heavy impost will be laid upon the people. Under the 
present Chancellor of the Exchequer the revenue will be 
much less productive.’ His first act was the sale of the 
lottery, and the contractors cheated him out of 140,000?. 
Tickets next day sold at a premium of two guineas. I really 
did not imagine that the spirit of the English nation was so 
completely sunk that they would have peaceably submitted 
to such a driveller. The general opinion now is that the 
change in the Cabinet yas actually a juggle, and that the 
new INIinisters were nominated by the old. There was a 
division about the Catholics, but that was brought about on 
purpose to dupe the King. The reports continue extremely 
contradictory with regard to the state of his Majest/s health. 
It is allowed on all hands that his body is very weak j but 
some tell you he has in a great measure lost his mental 
faculties too, while others aflfirm that he is in complete 
possession of them. It is very generally credited that there 
is water on his chest, and that his constitution has received 
a shock which it can never recover. Those who wish well to 
him and to his dominions must wish that his disorder would 
take a decided turn. He is very generally pitied, and 
deservedly, for he is most certainly a worthy man. . . , 

P.S. You must have heard before you receive this of the 
death of Paul.* The joy in London is great and universal. 

I should not be surprised if there should this night be a 
general illumination. It is reported confidently that Copen- 
hagen is in ashes.^ can tell what turn things may yet 

take? Perhaps Henry Addington will emulate Chatham 
and Slarlborough ? 

Liocoln’s Inn ; Wtslneslay night, 

IlaU-past 11 o’clock, April 22, 1801. 

Sly dear Father, — I was this afternoon fortunate enough 
to get a frank for to-morrow, so that I shall have the pleasure 

‘ Henry Addington vas belli rrime Slinistcr and ClL'ineellor of tho 
Ilxchcqacr.— Ei). 

* The Czar Piiul was 'found dead In b«l,’ STarcli 22, 1601. — ED. 

* Kel«on’s victory nt Copcnluigcn took {Uacc on April 2, 1801.— Eo. 
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>of a fe\v minutes’ conversation with you before I go to bed. CHAP. 
Tbe box -sYbicb you despatched on j\Iarcb 31 bas reached me _ 

safely. Tbe eggs are trul}' excellent. Did tbe ben drop 
them into tbe saucepan they could not be fresher ; tbe white 
is bke a bit of fine curd. I need not saj' I feel bigbl}^ in- 
debted to you for this additional proof of your attention and 
kindness. I most earnestly wish I knew something I co\ild 
send down in tbe box which might be of use to you or my 
sisters. 

I this day dined in Lincoln's Inn Hall. After tbe bill 
was accepted tbe steward did not hesitate to take it, though 
it bad ten or eleven days to run. I- have a receipt for tbe 
sum bj' showing which I can get it back when I please. T 
should be glad to send you this, but I know you would not 
be well pleased if I were to do so. There is not mncb danger 
of my abusing your confidence. 

Our victory at Copenhagen and the death of Paul for 
some d.ays completely intoxicated the public mind. People 
in very low spirits are said to get soon drunk ; it would 
appear that they likewise soon recover their senses. The 
equivocal conduct of Alexander, the armistice with tbe Danes, 
and tbe horrible reports which prevailed to-day with regard 
to our army in Egypt have dissolved the charm, and the 
gloom hanging over our affairs seems as great as ever. It 
is confidently asserted that Bonaparte insists upon Eegypt as 
a sine qua non^ and that, as we resolutely refuse to grant it, 
the negotiations must break off. Mr. Addington acquired as 
much popularity by tbe death of Paul and tbe defeat of the 
Danes, as if be bad actually bad any share in tbe two events. 

He bas no hold on the public mind, however, and a breath r 

may destroy him. Tbe intimacy between him and Pitt con- 
tinues as great as ever, and no doubt of his puqopetisin any 
longer remains. Those who wish a favour never think of 
applying to him. By to-morrow I shall probably be able to 
inform you of tbe fate of Sir R. Abercromby.'* 

* Sir Ralph Abercromhy was mortally wounded at the battle of Alex- 
andria, March 21, 1801, and died seven days afterwards. — E d. 
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Lincoln’s Inn May 2, ISOl 

jNIy dear Father, . . . You tell me you are growing old,, 
and in the same breath tell me you walked on foot from 
Kinghorn to Cupar ! ^ May such a position always be fol- 
lowed up with such proofs * It was certainly too long a 
^\'aIk. I told you that I had got the box with the eggs about 
the middle of last month. I still continue to feast upon 
them daily, and relish them more and more. I am vexed to 
think you imagine I am making much progress in my legal 
pursuits. Had I exerted myself to the utmost, my impro\ e- 
ment would have been small, and I have to reproach myself 
with negligence, indolence, and cowardice. I am contmually 
it variance with myself, and if I recover my self-esteem for 
a little by laying down good resolutions, it is only to detest 
myself more heartily when the next day is gone unimproved 
like that which preceded it 

In the Court of Icing’s Bench there is a box set apart for 
the students. Here I always sit, and shun upon all occasions 
the 'ignobile peous. Were it not for my writing in the 
gallery in the House of Commons, my connection with news- 
papers I dare say would ne\er be knoivn \ but students and 
hamsters flock hither in scores, and an attempt at secrecy 
must only render detection the more disgraceful. I ha\o 
dined in the hall six or seven times. We are allowed two 
di'^hes— fish and mutton, lamb and pigeon-pie, veal and 
pudding, »S-c., but no cheese and scarcely any legetables. 
You may have both, but they charge you for them most 
iniquitously. Besides the interest of my money, I must pay, 
I understand, 248. a term. For that I may dine fourteen 
times; Is. Gtf. a day if oftener. Few go abov c fi\e times, but 
I shall attend \ery regularly. Tlie hour for dinner is four. 
There are generally about fifty of us. As JIansfield, Thur- 
low, Loughborough (Rosslyn), Eldon, <S,c., were of this inn, 
it is now all the fashion. 

Any news tint I could gne jou must ho \ery stale be- 
fore this reaches you. Egjpt is universally behe\ed to be 
onr=. The glory of the conquest and the ^nluc of the 


* Twenty miles and n half — 1 1> 
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acquisition no language can describe. Hanover is ceded to chap. 
the Iflng of Prussia. What his Majesty will think of tliis 
when he recovers, it is quite impossible to say. You know isoi- 
well enough, I suppose, in your part of the world that he is as 
bad as ever. That day that he rode over Westminster Bridge 
he absolutely had escaped from his keepers. Ministers are 
anxious to rid themselves of that nuisance, the Parliament, 
and it will probably be prorogued soon after the birthday. 

The sooner the better for me. Mr. Addington becomes more 
popular, and if his Majesty’s health is re-established, he may 
keep his place for a few months. The Prince has pledged 
himself to the party of Fox, Moira, Fitzwilliam, Bedford, 

Norfolk, Devonshire, Northumberland, &c., the Jacobins ! 

Lincoln’s Inn : Monday, M.ay 2i>, 1801. 

My dear Father, — I have this moment received yours of 
the 19tli, and I sit doAvn to write you a few lines lest, on any 
account, my silence should render you uneasy. My astonish- 
ment at your silence is now at an end, when I learn that 
you had not heard from me since the 23rd of last month. 

On Sunday, the 3rd of May, Thomas Campbell, author of the 
‘Pleasures of Hope,’ &c., sailed for Edinburgh, and I entrusted 
him with a packet for my sisters at hliss Gordon’s, in which 
was enclosed a long letter for you. This hlr. Campbell 
faithfully promised to deliver with his own hand into Jane’s. 

As the wind was fair, I had no doubt that she would have 
received it on Wednesday or Thursday, and that Eoger the 
carrier would have brought the letter addressed to you in 
the end of the week. I am a good deal vexed, first, because 
the girls must have thought me very unkind ; and in the 
next place, because I had sent them by this conveyance a five- 
pound note to help to keep their pockets, which I am now much 
afraid will never reach them. It gives me great pleasure to 
learn that you are all well and hearty. I continue as usual 
to pull the oar. I have not been of late in a suitable frame 
of mind for hard study, but read occasionally a page or two 
of my Coke-Littleton. It is expected that Parliament will . 
be prorogued early in June, so that I shall now have as much 
leisure as I could possibly desire. 
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You will leam with pleasure that I am this night to be 
proposed as a member of a debating club called the House 
of Commons. I shall be balloted for this day se’nuight, and 
as I am not known to any of the members except one, I 
think I have a tolerable chance to escape blackballing. If I 
am admitted I shall be extremely happy. It is a very re- 
spectable society, none but lawyers or students being admitted. 
The only subject discussed is politics. I shall thus have a 
complete opportunity of making trial of my powers, and, if I 
have any, of making myself a little known. You will caution 
me no doubt against espousing the cause of Opposition ; but 
I have already determined to be the firm supporter of arbi- 
trary power and passive obedience ! Patriots in the present 
day cut a mighty foolish figure ! 

On Saturday, or more properly Sunday morning last, I 
was at a grand concert given by Perry upon the occasion of 
the christening of his heir. Such a number of capital per» 
formers never was before collected in London in any private 
house. The principal musical people, both male and female, 
from Covent Garden, Drury Lane, and the Opera, were 
present, besides divers private persons celebrated for their 
talents in this science. After being feasted with solos, 
duettos, trios, quartettes, &c. for an hour or two, the com- 
pany sat down to a most costly and elegant supper. After 
supper the concert was renewed, and continued till Phoebus 
became one of the spectators. Tom Erskine and his family, 
Mr. Thomas Sheridan, and divers other fashionables, were of 
the party. I never spent a more tedious evening. 

j\Iy dear Father, . . . John Gray is going to introduce 
me to Dr. Gartshorne and Sir Joseph Hanks, that I may be 
admitted to their conversations, I recollect the time when 
I would have given a great deal to mix in such society, but 
my eagerness to sec and hear great men has very much 
abated. However, I shall go once or twice. I have had the 
whole of my time at my own disposal for a fortnight. 
Though I have by no means done ns much as I could wish, I 
have done more than I could undcrtiike to do were I allowed 
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"to live it over again. Before the season is over, I shall cer- 
tainly spend a fortnight at a -svatering place. 

There is at present nothing talked of but invasion. 
The preparations on the French coast are truly formidable, 
but I have no idea that Bonajjarte will make the attempt. 
The country shows a becoming spirit, and I make no doubt 
that ‘ GalHc strangers will meet a British welcome.’ I have 
serious thoughts of joining a vohmteer corps. At a crisis 
such as this the State has a right to call upon every citizen 
to take arms. Though I have no gi'eat stomach for fighting, 
I should certainly, if the French were to attempt an invasion, 
take the field with the greatest cheerfulness. I detest the 
trade of a soldier, but I honour a display of courage when 
one’s country is really in danger. It is lamentable that we 
should have such a driveller at the head of affairs ; but we 
have this consolation — and it certainly is a consolation — that 

Pitt directs the vessel as much as when he held the helm 
in his hand. . . . 

No. 2 Old Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn : 

Atigust 14, 1801. 

My dear Brother, ... As to public matters I have 
nothing further to say than that everything goes on ex- 
tremely well. One of the most brilliant periods of our 
history has elapsed since l\Ir. Addington came into power. 
How much chance is there in the affairs of men ! We 
dictated a peace to Denmark and the northern powers ; 
after a most brilKant campaign we consider Egypt as our 
own, and the French who threatened to invade us are kept 
in a state of constant alarm for the safety of their coasts. 
There is still a very frequent intercourse by couriers between 
France and this country, but it is not believed that any 
progi'ess has been made in the negotiation. Were it not for 
•our finances we need not much care how long the war lasts, 
but the expense to which we are now put must be ruinous. 
Our expenditure for the present year Mr. Addington allows 
to be 69,500, OOOL The peace of the Continent is not yet by 
any means assrued. The execution of the Treaty of Lune- 
ville meets with innumerable obstacles, and I should not be 
at all surprised to see the whole continent of Europe again a 
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prey to the flames of ^ar. Neither France, Austria, nor 
Prussia reduces its troops by a single file. 

Lincoln s Inn October 5, 1801 

My dear Father, — I am persuaded it is unnecessary for 
me to begin by informing you that I was not in town when 
your letter of the 25th ultimo arrived. You know me too 
well to believe me capable of neglecting to answer it the 
moment I was acquainted with its contents. I am vexed 
beyond what I am able to express to think of the uneasiness 
you may be suffering. If you really believed me to be in 
London you would do me an injury if you did not beheve 
that some fatal acadent had befallen me. It was only last 
night at a late hour that your letter was put mto mj hand, 
so that I now embrace the ,very earliest opportunity of 
returning an answer to it. How happy should I he to 
accept your invitation * To spend but a few days in Cupar 
1 would readily brave the fury of the elements and give up 
every plan of amusement however fondly cherished. But 
the fates forbid and I must submit to destiny Ev en had I 
received your letter teu days ago, it would have been quite 
impossible for me to go to the North. The meeting of 
Parliament was ev en then quite uncertain, and I could not 
have been spared without putting my colleagues to great 
inconvenience Pesides many other little things to be done 
about the paper, the winter theatres are both open, and we 
are obliged to gi\ e a dramatic critique almost ev ery night. 
Drury Lane is assigned to me, and I am sometimes obliged 
to goto Covent Garden. 

I have had a very pleasant excursion through Kent, 
Sussex and Surrej Fortunately we had expeditious juclge» 
at the Old Bailej, and the sessions closed almost a week 
sooner than wis expected. The weather was now fine, and 
I was determined to go a pleasuring According!} on 
Satunlay the 2Gth I sallied forth from Lincoln’s Inn about 
3 o'clock P.M , taking the waj to Billing-gate. In my coat 
pocket I cimed.a shirt, a nightcap and several neckhandktr- 
chiefs ; m mv breeches ten bas-reliefs of George III. iti gold ; 
in iny hand I bore .an umbrella On arriving at the Qnaj I 
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'svas informed that there "was a hoy to sail for Margate at five CHAP, 
o’clock. I then went to the ‘ Queen’s Head ’ and ordered a fish 
dinner. Being a good deal at a loss what to do with myself 1801 . 
while it was getting ready, I began to think that I might 
frequently be in similar difficulties during the course of my 
journey. I therefore determined to buy me a copy of Virgil, 
and immediately went out in search of one. To the dis- 
grace of the City, I wandered more than half an hour in 
vain, and it was not till I had reached the very extremity of 
Paternoster Row that I at last succeeded. After eating a 
good dinner, I embarked and, the tide turning, we hauled off. 

My fellow passengers were pretty numerous, but so exactly 
resembling those represented by the satirists of the age to 
be found on board this species of conveyance, that it would be 
mere commonplace to describe them, or their behaviour. I 
had a little flirtation with a cheesemonger’s daughter who 
was going to hlargate along with her mammar^ but she was 
rather too suddenly loving, and I went off in disgust. There 
was scarcely a breath of wind, so that it was low water before 
we had got far below G-raveseud. Here we east anchor, and 
remained for the night. You can form no idea of the 
elegant accommodation to be found on board these hoys. 

After singing and dancing and romping, we went to bed 
and lay snug till six next morning. A breeze had sprung up 
through the night, and we were now near the Nore. This 
was not the pleasantest day of the eight. In the first place, 

I was almost starved. I had foolishly supposed that these 
vessels were on the same footing with the Berwick smacks, 
and had neglected to lay in any provender. Nothing was to 
be sold but porter. Upon this therefore and a few biscuits I 
was obliged to live, while others were regaling themselves 
with their tea, their coffee, their rounds of beef, their cold 
fowls, and their knuckles of ham. How did I now regret that 
I had deserted my pretty and well provided cheesemongress ! 

Had the wind remained steady we should have reached 
ISIargate to dinner, but about noon it fell a dead calm and 
we were obliged to let go our anchor. I had recourse to 
philosophy, and pronounced with exultation, ‘ The wise man 
in all situations may be happy ; ’ but my unpleasant sensations. 
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about tbe sternum remained unsubdued, and I ivas at last 
obliged to exclaim witli impatience, * AVlio can bear a fire- 
brand in his hand by thinking of the frosty Caucasus ? or set 
at naught fell hunger’s cruel gnawings by looking forward to 
to-morrow’s meal ’ ’ There was an inn at a small distance 
on the Isle of Sheppey, but the skipper would allow no one to 
go on shore, and even refused 1 05 6d for his boat which two or 
three of us had agreed to club Between ten and ele\en we 
arrived withm half a mile of Margate, but there was not 
enough water in the harbour to allow us to enter Some 
went on shore in boats I preferred another night of fast- 
ing to entering at such an hour and in such a manner a 
place of which I knew as little as of a city in the moon 
The night was so fine and the scene so beautiful (the moon 
had risen from the waves about an hour before) that I must 
do myself the justice to declare I forgot all the eMis of “m 
empty stomach, and for a couple of hours walked the deck 
altogether enraptured I need not say bow my thoughts were 
chiefly employed Some philosopher has quaintly ob erved 
that he was ne%er less alone than when alone I am often 
ready to join him In company I converse with the ignorant, 
the unfeeling, or the profligate , when by myself, I see before 
me those whom I love, esteem, and honour On Monday 
morning I was up with the lark Having circumambulated 
the town I returned to the harbour, and mounting a bathing 
machine was dragged into a crowd of ladies and gentlemen 
wantoning v\ ith the wav es I had a most charming bath, and, 
to my no small astonishment, found myself to possess my 
faculty of swimming in as great perfection as if I had bathed 
regularly every day for several years The time was now 
arrived when the fatal sisters had decreed that iny belly 
should be filled As soon as I was dressed I repaired to one 
of the hotels and ate a breakfast like which few have been 
eaten at Margate I had thought of remaining here some 
dajs, but finding nobody that I know, immetlmtelj after I 
had seen everything remarkable about the place, I mounted 
the cliff and set forward, keeping within a few feet of the 
precipice I turned the ^ortli I oreland, passed through 
King gate and Braidsfairs ami arrived at Kamsgate I 
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stopped here about an hour to admire its admirable harbour, 
and then continued my route. About five o’clock I reached 
Sandwich, and Deal about seven. I had walked not much 
less than twenty-eight miles. Having bespoken supper, I 
went upon the beach, and was a good deal amused by seeing 
the boats from Lord Nelson’s fleet coming on shore and 
putting off. Neither this nor any night while on my travels 
did I sleep tolerably, and the cause I assign for my restless- 
ness will appear a strange one — the softness of the beds. At 
first from poverty, and now from inclination, I always sleep 
at home upon a mattress. However I rose refreshed on 
Tuesday morning and set off for Dover. The distance by 
the highway is only eight miles, but there is a footpath 
along the cliffs and I preferred that, though it is three miles 
round. I had a most interesting walk — interesting on many 
accounts, but chiefly from the distinct view which I had of 
the coast of France. I saw Calais almost as distinctly as I 
used to do Leith ffom IGnghora, and Boulogne with the 
English ships cruising before it was distinctly visible. My 
sensations were indeed very powerful. Before I reached 
Dover I had the unexpected pleasure of witnessing a grand 
review. Upon arriving at the top of the hill immediately 
north of the castle, I was surprised to find the valley below 
filled with armed men in a hostile posture. A fight soon 
after began. An attempt was made to carry one of the out- 
works of the fortification ; the assailants were routed and 
took to flight. I afterwards learned that this was the 
garrison going through the various manoeuvres of attack and 
defence before Greneral Hulse. The review being over, and 
having contemplated all the beauty of Dover assembled on 
the occasion, I spent an hour in the castle (the works of 
which, snper- and sub-terraneous, are to be sure most 
stupendous), and then went into the town. At the ‘ Ship ’ 
— the most extravagant inn in England — I had luncheon 
and breakfast in one. I then ascended Shakespeare’s cliff, 
which is to the west of the town. Had I not read 
Shakespeare’s description of it, I should have thought it very 
terrible, but my expectations were too high. The effect 
would be increased were it perfectly perpendicular. At 
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about the sternum remained unsubdued, and I rras at last 
obliged to exclaim with impatience, ^ ^Vho can bear a fire- 
brand in his hand by thinking of the frosty Caucasus ^ or set 
at naught fell hunger’s cruel gnawings by looking forward to 
to-morrow’s meal ? ’ There was an inn at a small distance 
on the Isle of Sheppey, but the skipper would allow no one to 
go on shore, and even refused 1 Os Qd for his boat which two or 
three of us had agreed to club Between ten and eleven we 
arrived withm half a mile of Margate, but there was not 
enough water in the harbour to allow us to enter Some 
went on shore in boats I preferred another night of fast- 
ing to entering at such an hour and in such a manner a 
place of which I knew as httle as of a city in the moon 
The night was so fine and the scene so beautiful (the moon 
had risen from the waves about an hour before) that I must 
do myself the justice to declare I forgot all the evils of an 
empty stomach, and for a couple of hours walked the deck 
altogether enraptured I need not say how my thoughts were 
chiefly employed Some philosopher has quaintly observed 
that he was never less alone than when alone I am often 
ready to jom him In company I converse with the ignorant, 
the unfeeling, or the profligate , when by myself, I see before 
me those whom I love, esteem, and honour On Monday 
morning I was up with the lark Haaang circumambulated 
the toivn I returned to the harbour, and mounting a bathing 
machine was dragged into a crowd of ladies and gentlemen 
wantoning with the wav es I had a most charming bath, and, 
to my no small astonishment, found myself to possess roj 
faculty of swimming in as great perfection as if I had batlieil 
regularly every day for several years The time was now 
arrived when the fatal sisters had decreed that my belly 
should be filled As soon as I was dressed I repaired to one 
of the hotels and ate a breakfast like winch few have been 
eaten at Jlargate I had thought of remaining here some 
dajs, but finding nobody that I knew, immediately after I 
had seen cverj’thing remarkable about the place, I mounted 
the cliff and set forward, keeping within a few feet of the 
precipice I turned the ]North I oreland, passed through 
King gate and Broadstaira and nrnvtcl at JRamsgate ^ 
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stopped here -about nn hour to admire its admirable harbour, 
aiid then continued my route. About five o’clock 1 reached 
Sandwich, and Deal about seven. I had walked not much 
less than twenty-eight miles. Having bespoken supper, I 
went upon the beach, and was a good deal amused by seeing 
the boats from Lord Xelson's fleet coming on shore and 
putting ofi’. Neither this nor any night while on mv travels 
did I sleep tolerably, and the cause I assign for ray restless- 
ness will appear a stninge on-* — the softness of the beds. At 
first from poveraa and n-or from inclination. I nlwav< =3eep 
at home upon a inatcrt*'', H'»wcver I rose refreshed on 
Tuesdav njoririn^" and .'-rt for Dovt.-r. Tine d: -nance bv 
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present upon some parts you might follow ‘the dreadful 
trade of samphire gatherer ’ without very immment danger 
I was now on the road to Folkestone, distant seven miles, and 
here I intended to pass the night I had not gone far, how- 
e\ er, before I met with a soldier who was going within a mile 
or two of Hythe, seven miles farther I found some entertain- 
ment in his company, and walked along with him to Sandgate, 
a village composed of houses let out to ‘sea-bathers Here I 
bathed and drank tea By the time I had taken my fifth 
oup it was almost quite dark, and I was still several miles 
from Hythe However for this renowned city I set off, and 
fortunately before I had walked many yards I overtook a 
tilt waggon which carried me for sixpence to the ‘ AHiite Hart ’ 
This 13 the only cast I got during my tour Having spent 
the night here as usual, that is to say, eating chops, drinking 
punch, and reading Virgil, I took my umbrella in my hand 
a little before nine, and again moved, keeping one side 
turned to the sea and the other to the land I breakfasted 
at Romney, which, by the bye, standing in tlie middle of 
the isthmus of the peninsula of which Dungeness is the 
extremity, is to be reckoned an inland town From thence 
I continued my way through a dead level, formerly (and at no 
very distant period) overflowed hythe "iea, till I reached Rye, 
n distance of thirteen miles Tn the course of this stage I 
vented many curses upon the makers of the road, which 
seemed to have been laid out by an old sailor when he had 
the wind right ahead I vv is now agood deal at a loss I had 
yet two hours of daylight and there was nothing to be seen 
at Rje, but Hastings, the next stage, was at least twelve 
miles , it likewise rained ver^ licavilj Off I ^et, without 
entering a house, and reached Hastings as the clock struck 
seven, I need not siy exceedingly tired, having walked, some 
told me thirty-four, others thirty-'six miles, m very little more 
than ten hours \\liat I had chiefly to lament was that mj 
feet were sadl^ crippled ^ot knowing the project I wa-* 
about to form, I bad left J^^ndon in aqnir of Hc< lan boots 
too small for mo every way At Deal I threw iwaj m} 
stocking-', but I found myself worse without tliein Tin 
tendon** and muscles of my legs al«o, not having room to 
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■play, were very much out of order. To Brighton however I 
had said that I would go, and as it was only on foot that I- 
<;ould make the jouraey (the road being so little frequented 
that there is not a stage-coach the whole way), I determined 
to try my legs once more, and rather than give up the 
■enterprise to creep tliither on all fours. On Thursday I 
breakfasted at Bexhill, six miles on. Here I bought a pair 
of stocldngs and found considerable benefit from them. A 
tendon however under my left knee refused at times to do 
his office, and it was "svith the utmost difficulty that I reached 
Eastbourne (thuteen miles) by six o’clock. Here I detei- 
mined to hire a horse, but not ahorse could I find. The inn- 
keepers seemed to have combined together to harass me. 
Their object was to make me take a post-chaise. One fellow 
at last agreed to let me an animal for eightpence a mile if I 
would hire a man to bring him back, assuring me I should 
find a posh-chaise much cheaper. I exclaimed, ran out of 
the town, and, without thinking properly what I was about, 
«et out for Seaford, a town at the distance of nine miles. 
At Seaford I actually arrived, but Grod forbid I should ever 
have such another walk : to walk I was unable, I was obliged 
to run. Excess of danger makes cowards brave, and excess 
of fatigue, I fancy, makes the weary vigorous. To crown all, 
I lost my way, and had I not accidentally met a cowherd, 
must have spent the night suh Jove. However, after I 
had lain half an hour upon three chairs, and drunk a few 
cups of coffee, I was greatly revived and able to enjoy the 
sensations of successful perseverance. I was now within 
thirteen miles of the place where my labours were to end ; 
and next day, about three o’clock, I entered Brighthelmstone 
in triumph. I am sorry that my paper is exhausted. I 
could, I think, have given you some not uninteresting par- 
ticulars of the manners of this celebrated seat of fashionable 
dissipation. I spent two days in it very pleasantly, and 
much more profitably, I believe, than if I had been locked up 
. in my chambers. On Saturday forenoon I intended to have 
written for Jess an account of my travels ; but while I was at 
breakfast in the hotel I read the ‘Courier’ of Friday and my 
® Containing the news of Peace. — Ed. 
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travels \anished into insignificance Being acquainted with 
nobody, sight was the only avenue by which I could recen e 
information, and by Sunday mormng I had seen everything 
worth seeing Therefore, after bathing and breakfasting, I 
mounted a coach, which at seven o’clock set me down at 
Charing Cross ^My expense, though great, was not greater 
than I expected, and I really think, that my money was not 
thrown away, but exchanged for value I was 'Nery well 
before, but now I have got ‘ the rnde bloom of health ’ I 
have laid in great materials for reflection, for conver'^ation, 
and for composition In every point of viqjr I have reason 
to be satisfied with my excursion 

The Peace is reckoned advantageous to the country though 
most disgraceful to Sir Pitt All are happy, except md 
ham and a few such bloodhounds Many of the first mer 
Cdutile houses in London will be utterly undone There 
really would not have been a greater revolution in the City 
had the French got possession of it Parliament meets im- 
mediately The anniversary of Fox’s election for W’estminster 
is on Saturday If he makes a good speech I shall send you 
a ‘ Chronicle’ on Monday People now begin to tlunk that he 
prophesied from inspiration Remember me affectionately 
to my dear sisters, Jess, Jane, Ebza, Lindsay, and hlagdalen 

Ever yours, 

J Campbell. 

I began to read over what I had written, hut find I hav e 
not tune hlay you liav e patience ’ 

Lincoln 8 Ino Octobers 180^ 

"My dear Brother, Since my last the greatest event 
has happened which the world has witnessed for manj year 
On Tluir day e\ ening last at seven o’clock preliminaries of 
peace were signed between the King of Great Britain and the 
1 rencli Republic , on the part of England by Lord Hawke— 
bur), and on the partof France by Monsieur Otto '^^cgl'e 
up all our conquests except Ceylon m the East Indies, nnd 
Tnnidad m the \\e«t Ihe Cape is to be restored to the 
Dutch and made a free port. Before this reaches you, pro- 
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Iiabl}^ a very long ■oiiile, you -will have heard all the particu- 
lars ; it -svould be idle therefore for me to detail them. Tlie 
news excited universal joy. Notliing was ever so unexpected. 
All hope of a successful issue to the negotiation had'vanished, 
and on Friday morning tlie papers, ministerial and anti-min- 
isterial, were filled with long speculations going to prove that 
it would instantlj" break off. The peace is most disgraceful 
to Mr. Pitt. All allow that he is the author of it, and many 
think that he \vill resume his seat immediately. The discus- 
sions in Parliament will be extremely interesting ; it meets 
almost immediately. 'Windham, the Marquis of Buckingham, 
and a few more have announced their determination to opj^ose 
the prebminaries with the greatest strenuousness. In the 
House of Commons I do not think the}' will vote twent}'. The 
terms are bad, ’tis true, but everyone must be convinced that 
it would be far better to agree even to worse terms than to 
continue the war. You will have the French for your neigh- 
bours at Pondicherrj', &c., but I hojie no other effect will now 
be produced by their presence than to make you more ^^gi- 
lant and more moderate. According to my view of things 
the rapacity of the French in Europe does not greatly exceed 
that of the English in India. But you would no doubt tell 
me that you never interfere with foreign states except for 
their benefit, and that you extend jnur empire only to extend 
the empire of happiness. Had Eepublican France had an 
opportunity of interfering witli the native princes before the 
merited fall of Tippoo, I should have been very much afraid, 
but I trust our dominion now rests on a foundation not to be 
shaken by all their machinations. 

Lincoln’s Inn : January 30, 1802. 

My dear Brother, — After months of anxiety I am at last 
assured of your welfare. Your letter of June 4 reached 
Cupar on the 23rd, and I had a copy of it on Wednesday. 
Heed I say how transported we all are ? Hot only in health, 
but prosperous beyond our fondest hopes ! From some fatality 
we had heard nothing of you since your first letter from 
Calcutta. Ship arrived after ship, and fleet after fleet, with- 
out bringing us a line. I was unhappy to a degree wliich 
VOL. I. G 
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for the sake of my manhood I would wish to forget. Yet 
had I not some reason to fear an event which would have 
filled the whole of my future life with sorrow and bitterness? 
It is only the hope of again embracing my dear brother 
that enables me to keep afloat in the eddy which whirls me 
round 

... I continue to pull at the oar pretty contentedly. 
It is only however the impo«^sibility of my being in a more 
ebgible situation that prevents me from murmuring. I find 
my business in the paper not in any degree unpleasant, and 
I am on the best terms with my chtef. But as I become more 
known I find the obstacles thrown in the way of my success by 
being a reporter become daily more formidable I am abso- 
lutely prevented from forming any acquaintance with my 
fellow students, and I am constantly in terror when ohhged 
to be among them My spints are thus broken and my 
energies depressed Besides, that I may have the least chance 
of success I must attendforayearortwoat a special pleader's 
office, and this would be altogether incompatible with my 
report&nal functions However, I am not without hopes of 
soon being able to support myself in another way. Nothing 
would please me so well as an engagement to tra^ el for a 
year or two with some j oung man of large fortune, but of this 
I have not the smallest chance My chief hope is •some lucra- 
tive bterary undertaking. ,I have reached the summit of 
newspaper reputation, and I dare say could get m} self well 
recommended to a bookseller. If I could dedicate the morn- 
ing to my professional pursuits, and were ne^ er to appear but 
as a law-student, I should go on with the most sanguine hopes 
of rising at the bar. I am vexed that I ha^ e said so much 
about myself, but I must say a few words more I mo't 
earnestly implore you not to think of sending me any money 
I am just as nch as I could desire to be, and not a wish of 
my heart tliat money can purch ise remains ungntificd. By 
and by I will accept a remittance with pleasure, because 
then it may be of use to me. At present, ns God is my vnt- 
iicss,by remitting me any sum, large or small, you would dis- 
tress mo infinitely. Donotthcn,a3you\alue my tranquillity, 
till you lia> e consulted me. I give you my word tliat I will 
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••apply to you as soon as my views could be promoted by pecu- • ’CHAP, 
niary assistance. I know your heart and should rejoice to be 
indebted to you, instead of feeling the obligation a weight. 1802. 

Nothing of much consequence has lately happened in 
the political world. The definitive treaty is not yet con- 
cluded. No apprehensions, however, are entertained upon 
the subject. Party politics now engross the chief share of 
the public attention. Great changes are talked of in the 
■Cabinet. Lord Westmoreland, it is said. Lord Lewisham, 

Lord Hobart and the Duke of Portland go out to make way 
for the Duke oC Bedford, Mr. Grey, ]\Ir. Tierney, &e. This 
rumour is very generally credited. Fox certainly does not 
come in, and probably not Sheridan. They consider Grey, 

&e. as apostates. You cannot imagine how the spirit of 
party has died away within the last three months. Poor 
Billy Pitt has fallen most sadly. He is without an ally. 

However, his influence must remain prodigious, and no ad- 
ministration against which he took an active part could 
stand, at least unless Fox, backed by the people, were at the 
head of it. There never was anything so absurd as to think 
•of an administration which includes neither of them. We 
shall have nothing but changes. It is universally beheved 
here that your Governor-GeneraP has been recalled, and 
that he is to be succeeded by Lord Hobart. The directors 
complain of his extravagance, but in truth are displeased with 
•his hberahty with regard to free trade. 

What has been the chief topic of conversation for some 
•time back is the trial of Lieutenant-Colonel Wall. He was 
Governor of Goree in the year 1783, and there ordered 
three soldiers to be scourged in such a manner that they 
•died, without the form of a court-martial. Soon after his 
return home he was apprehended, but found means to 
■escape from the King’s messenger and to get over to the 
Continent. There he remained near twenty years, when, 
probably imagining that all the witnesses against him were 
dead, he came over to England and resigned himself into the 
hands of justice. The jury found him guilty of murder 
and, after having been twice respited, he was hanged on 

’ The Marquis Wellesley. 
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Friday morning. The populace were so incensed against 
him that, had he been reprieved a third time, it is thought 
they would have broken open the prison and tom him piece- 
meal. \^Tien he stepped upon the scaffold they inhumanly 
gave him three cheers,* 

Lincoln's Inn April I, 1802 

My dear Father, — I cannot let a single day pass without 
answering yours of the 27th ult, I shall be unhappy every 
hour that I think your present sentiments remain of me 
and of my situation. ^Vhat I wrote you I do not at all now 
recollect, but it certainly could not justify you in supposing 
that I was sorrowfully pining away, an object for the com- 
passion of uy friends. I am too apt to say all that I feel 
without considering the effect it may produce, but this riew 
of things I never myself entertained. No man is better 
satisfied with his lot. In some things 1 may think it might 
be ameliorated, but in my most desponding moods I am ever 
ready to thank Heaven for the station assigned me. I ha\e 
sources of pleasure far purer and more exquisite than tho«e 
which are open to many of the roost favoured of fortune, 
■NVhen I look back on my past life there are few hardohip'^ 
which I have experienced that I now regret, and though 
the discipline I now suffer is painful, I believe it is beneficial. 
Do not then, my dear father, suppose that when I com- 
plain of any particular circumstance I bring a general 
charge against my destiny. I believe I .am as happy as the 
generality of mankind. If I do not owe much to the 
present, few have such hopes from the future. If I am 
sometimes made unhappy by things which would give other 
men little uneasiness, I know pleasures to which they are 
insensible. I am perfectly aatisfied. \\liatever then should 
escape me in n moment of irritation or despondence, do not, 

I beseech you, belie\e that I utter the serious senfiments of 
my mind. You have no reason whatever at any time to Iv 
unlmppy on my account. I have an unspeakable pleasure in 
unbosoming myself to you without Te8er\ e, but it is nuich 
too dearly purcliased at the expense of your pe.ace. I’ut tin* 

• lIo» cU's THu//, tol. j». 61 necotmt nf the trUt pf 
Oo>crnor Wall In Zirr* p/tkf »ol. Ui. p. II". — Kn. 
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to-day of dimng ■with Tom Erskine, and to-morrow of be- 
coming a member of the Pic-nie Club. jMany conquests 
shall I make among the women, and much envy shall I 
excite among the men. The hour of my being called to the 
bar is eagerly expected, and every htigant m Westminster 
Hall IS then eager to become my client * 

Lincolns Inn April 25, 1802 

Jly dear Brother, . . . The whole world is once more 
at peace. The definitive treaty differs scarcely in anything 
from the prehminary, and people are qmte at a loss to con- 
jecture the reason of the long delay and funous altercations. 
The peace, though most glonous to France, is certainly upon 
the whole advantageous to England, and I do not see that 
we have anything to fear. At least, if we had able men to 
direct our councils. Addington is still ostensible Jilimster 
Pitt,* however, seems prepanng by degrees to resume his 
former place Dundas has given notice to his constituents 
that he does not mean again to solicit the honour of repre- 
senting them, and is immediately to be called to the Upper 
House by the title of Earl Melville. Charles Hope, it 
said, 13 to be the new representative for Edinburgh. Parlia- 
ment we expect \nll be dissohed in the beginning of June. 
There %yill be a good many contested elections, but not 
between men of different parties ; and there is no doubt th it 
a Court House of Commons will be returned. 

Poor Tom Erskine his met with a cruel divippomtment. 
Lord Henyon died at Bath about three weeks ago, and i-iw 
IS appointed to succeed him. Tom came down on his 
marrow-bones to Addington, and they say would actually 
havebcenmade Chief Justice had not Pitt interfered. Iloiw 
c\er, the Prince of Wiles Iiis appointed Tom hts Chancellor 
and, if he were now king, I make no doubt would nu*^ him 
to still Inghir honours. But upon the Pnnee no reliance 
can be placed. Hefaaoursthe Opposition itpre-ent beeaii-e 
they support Ins pecuniary claims. On his acee-aion ho 
mil probably employ the in.an that offers him the largest 
civil hst. He has been shockingly ill-u*ed by Pitt — m fact 
persecuted— but if he hod licen poa'O'-ial of eonnnmi stiatU- 
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ness and prudence he would not have lost his popularity, and 
he might have tmmed Pitt out of office. The King has this 
season had no retmm of his malady, and I imagine is not a 
much worse life than his son. Some say he is in a state of 
almost perfect fatuity, but he comes frequently into public, 
and seems to possess all the intellect with which he was ever 
favoured. . . . 

I have not yet said anything to Spankie about leaving 
the ‘ Chronicle.’ I shall probably continue to ■write for it till 
the beginning of next session. I am not without hopes of 
getting a new engagement -with it which might not be known. 
I should be very happy to supply it mth articles and thea- 
trical criticisms, in the composition of both of which I have 
gained considerable expertness. But this depends entirely 
on Spankie, "with whom I have very little intimacy. It is 
rather hard that my difficulties are of a natm-e which no 
spirit nor industry, nor even talents, can overcome. I still 
hope that Phaeton’s epitaph will not altogether suit me. 

Peace is to be formally proclaimed to-morrow, and the 
town is to be brilliantly illuminated in the evening. Mon- 
sieur Otto’s illuminations are to cost 1,600^. The commu- 
nication \vith France -will henceforth be open as before the 
war. I have still hopes of seeing Paris in the autumn. 


Lincoln’s Inn : May 21, 1802. 

My dear Oeorge, . . . Strange things you will see have 
been going on at Paris -within the last three weeks. Bonaparte 
has long evidently aimed at estabhshing a new dynasty, and 
after various infractions of the constitution, these questions 
have been submitted to the French people : ‘ Shall Napoleon 
Bonaparte be elected Consul for life ? ’ ‘ Shall he be em- 

powered to name his successor ? ’ Books are opened in all 
the communes. It is said he is to take upon himself the 
title of Bonapaete I. Emperoe of the G-auls. Some say 
there is a great ferment in France, and others that the 
people are as much pleased as ever they were with their 
republic. This much is certain, that discontents will soon 
spring up, and that the rugged features of despotism being 
unveiled, there -will be innumerable and unceasing attempts 
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to overthrow it. A Brutus will probably arise, and Bona- 
parte will not find bis safety increased by all hopes of the 
succession being cut off firom his generals. His death is an 
event to be desired for the peace of the world. Thfe ruin of 
this country is evidently the grand object of his life, and 
besides, as often as there is a prospect of internal disturbances 
it is evidently bis interest to stir up a foreign war. It is 
only nominally that we are at peace now. Not an English 
merchantman nor a neutral mtb English produce is allowed 
to enter the ports of France, and we are about to retaliate. 
The French are increasing their armies, and we are not 
much reducing ours. Europe, however, is so dreadfully ex- 
hausted that it must remain for some time unfit for fresh 
exertions. Many are of opinion that on the breaking out of 
a new war, France will be driven ^vithin her ancient limits — 
a consummation most devoutly to be wished for. Italy, it 
is said, is ready to revolt. 

The state of our domestic politics is most deplorable. 
Nobody knows who is minister or who is to be minister. 
There are above twenty separate parties. The House of 
Gommona and the. nation become daily more ashamed of 
Addington, and he must go out. To have such a man 
at the head of affairs is most disgraceful and most mis- 
chievous. With an abler and more respectable administra- 
tion we most unquestionably might have got better terms of 
peace, and we might now check the rapacious atrocity of the 
Chief Consul. Fitt daily advances more and more to the 
foregrouml, but the royal displeiu>ure is still a great obstacle 
to lus return to office, 'llic King was offended with the 
plan for niising a stntue to him, and this is to be deferred 
till his death. Tlie quarrel between lum and Windham is 
serious and irreconcilable. Windham has revealed in:uiy 
of the secrets of the prison-house, and arraigned the conduct 
of the W5W in the severest tenns. Hundas disiipprovcs of 
the peace, but, true to himself, would not vote against it. 
He still longs for place, and has Kigacity enough to see that 
Pittinust soon be o^ten8ihIy, as well as really, .Minister. He 
has not yet been called tip to the House of X’eers. His title 
is to be Afih’ilU, It is reported that Pitt is Hxm to be 
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married to a daughter of Lord Cariugton. I should he 
glad if this were true. It is a pity that great men like him 
should have no continuance. 


Liucoln’fi Inn ; Friil.iy, July 10, 1802. 

jNIy dear Father, ... In the beginning of tlie week I 
had a very pleasant trip to ^laidstone. The county of Kent 
is keenly contested, and I went to send up by express the 
state of the first day’s poll.^ I set out about three on i\Ion- 
day afternoon with another gentleman in a postchaise. 
Together with a large party of Blues, we dined and spent 
the night at Bexley with iSIr. Lee, a man of great property 
and a keen friend of IMr. Honywood. At six next morning 
about sixty of us brealcfasted in the hall and then proceeded 
to Diu-tford, where we were joined by as many as made us 
more numerous than all the electors of the county of Fife. 
The cavalcade was almost a quarter of a mile long, and we 
had several flags with ‘ Honywood and Independence,’ and 
other appropriate inscript ions. We reached Penenden Heath, 
where the poll is taken, about two o’clock, and we found it 
one of the grandest sights imaginable. IMany parties not in- 
ferior to ours had come from difterent corners of the county, 
and for a circuit of several miles notliing was to be seen 
but carriages, horsemen, and standards. Having had the 
pleasure to send off the intelligence that our candidate was 
considerably ahead of the two others, I took supper and went 
to bed. On Wednesday morning I rose at seven, walked to 
Eochester to breakfast, spent an hour or two in seeing what 
is most remarkable at Chatham, and then stepped into 
a London stage-coach. The present candidates for Kent 
spent each in 1796 near 30,000L, and, notwithstanding the 
Treating Act, their expenses on this occasion will be very 
great. Honywood keeps at the top of the poll and is now 
sure to be returned. The elections in general have taken a 
very unfavomrable and very unexpected turn against the 
Court. Several boroughs to which the Treasury has no- 
minated these seventy years have thrown off the yoke and 
returned Opposition members. This is partly to be ascribed 

“ Parliament had been dissolved on Jnno 29. — En. 
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to the mismanagement of Government, and partly to a 
revolution in public opinion. However, the Minister from 
this quarter has very little to fear, though at the same 
time, if the partisans of the Court continue much longer 
without a head and split into such a number of parties, the 
Opposition in the next Parliament might prove extremely 
formidable. The intrigues of Pitt and Dundas excite much 
interest, but they are at present wrapt in impenetrable 
mystery. Nobody knows why Harry has not been created a 
peer, or ■why Pitt’s creature. Lord Castlereagh, has come 
into oflSce. 

Lincoln's Inn : Angust 6, 1S02. 

ily dear Brother, . . . There is a report in circulation 
at present that the King, tired of the cares of government, 
means, immediately upon the meeting of Parliament, to 
propose the appointment of a Regency. In this case Fox 
would certainly be ^finister. I have a very poor opinion of 
the Prince, but I do not believe he would at once desert 
his old hricnds. 

IMy plans at present are to report law for another year, 
aud to make a grand exertion to maintain myself the 
remaining two mthout appearing in public. In addition to 
the very haudsome present you have already made me, I 
shall not scruple to accept lOOL more to pay the Pleader’s 
fee. You will not suppose I consider with perfect satis- 
faction the idea of your wasting away under an Indian sun 
to support my foolish schemes. It is with the greatest 
pain that I deprive you of the fruits of your dangers, your 
talents, and your gootl fortune. But I know 3'ou speak 
most unaffectedly when you say that you can spend your 
money no way more agreeably tlian in assisting me, and 
that it would make you miserable to suppose I labourctl 
under any difficulty which you could remove. I dare say I 
could acquire an adequate knowledge of pleading by private 
study, but I should ever after bo reproached with ignorance. 
People look much more to the opi>ortunitics one has h;ul 
than to one’s real acquirements. I should like to be re- 
•jularhj brctl to the bar. I really believe that it is for the 
interest of the family that we should put ourselves to this 
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expense, however enormous it may appear. After I have put C 
on my wig and gown I shall be at no loss. There are 
twenty ways that I could make money without discredit, 
that I am at present afraid to resort to from the dread of 
giving offence. May I not hope in time to be getting a few 
half-guineas for making motions of course? Perry has a 
good deal in his power, and I think is very much disposed to 
befriend me. I fear I have tired you, but you know you 
have yourself to blame. 

In obedience to your exhortations I mean to spend a part 
of yom* remittance by taking a trip to the Continent. I 
at present have need neither of new law books nor new 
furniture, and I do not think I should answer your generous 
intentions by hoarding. Bonaparte is about to pay a visit 
to his Flemish subjects, and I have it in contemplation to 
meet him at Brussels. Having seen some of the principal 
towns in the Netherlands, I shall visit Paris. My next 
may very probably be dated from that celebrated place. I 
should gain much fewer ideas by seeing foreign countries 
and foreign manners some years hence. My mind would 
then have reached its size, and my imagination would be by 
no means so open to new impressions. I do not propose to 
be away above three or four weeks. Perhaps I ought to 
vemain at home and study, but my curiosity is no longer 
to be restrained. I shall apply with more spirit when I 
return than if I had been pent up the whole autumn in 
London. Next winter I shall have much more leisure to 
read than I have had the two last. 

, Lincoln’s Inn : August 19, 1802. 

My dear Father, — Before this reaches you I hope to be 
on the other side of the Channel. I set out to-morrow for 
Paris. I am afraid you will think me extremely childish 
when I confess that my thoughts are so much occupied with 
my journey that it is with difficulty I can for a moment 
devote my attention to any other subject. Even the occupa- 
tion which of all others gives me the greatest pleasure I 
enter upon at this moment less from inclination than a sense 
of duty. But then consider I am going into a new world. 
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CHAP. 

iir 


1802 


My most fondly cherished wish is about to be fulfilled. I 
gain admission to the ridiest banquet ever served up to the 
longing intellectualist. I am to see the scenes of memorable 
transactions which have interested me from the first dawnings 
of reason, and I am to be introduced to men who ivill be 
famous while the world endures. ^Vhether I may be justified 
or not, no excursion has interested me half so much since 
my first visit to Dundee about seventeen years ago ! I have 
now further views than to gratify infentine curiosity. I hope 
I shall not only stare and wonder, but that I shidl enlarge 
my mind and add to ifiy acquirements. You cannot suppose 
I speak in derogation of what I felt when I left london about 
two years ago, or what I should again feel were I now leaving 
London for the same purpose. Such pleasure is very different 
and of a far higher order. . . . 

I hope that by means of this tour and the exertions I 
mean to make the ensuing winter, I shall be less unworthy 
of appearing before you than at present, and that the plea* 
sure of the visit on both sides will be increased by its being 
thus a short time delayed. I have not yet determined what 
stay I make in Paris. I probably shall not be away more 
than three weeks. I had firmly resolved to go fir&t by 
Ostend to Brussels, but the Chief Consul seems to lia'^ 
changed his mind about his progress to receive the submission 
of his Tlemish bubjects. 1 am to travel in the diUgenc^t 
which takes you up at Charing Cross and sets you down lU 
the Rue du Bouloy for 41. 13s., passage at Dover included. 
But of course you pay your own expenses on the way. I d® 
not know yet whether I shall put up at a hotel or try to get 
private lodgings. I have been infinitely obliged to SpanKie 
(who returned from h'rance about a week ago) for hia friendly 
ofUcea in facilitating my journey, lie has got me a letter of 
credit for lOOl. upon I’errigaux, the fionoua banker, vrithoutn 
word having passed about the way the bUina are to bo rejuid 
1 may draw for. You may be very buro I do not mean to 
spend lOOh, or the half of it, but it is a ctcdiUble thing to 
have this command of money, besides being •'i wtisfaclorv* 
proof of SpanUc’a confidence and good will. I vri»h I coidd 
write a letter or two from Paris for the p.ipcr* but I frur 



PREPARES POR HIS OOURNEY, 


everything is anticipated. I shall give orders for a ‘ Chronicle ’ 
to be sent to you if there should be any one during my 
absence with any communication from me. I shall certainly 
obey your admonition by making the language my first 
object. At present I can scarcely make myself intelligible 
in French. I have not even taken any pains of late to qualify 
myself for appearing in Paris ; but as one learns best to 
swim by plunging at once into deep Avater, so by throwing 
oneself into a foreign country one will soonest acquire the 
art of speaking the language. I shall deny myself the 
pleasure of English society and, however awkward I may feel, 
mix as much as possible Avith the Parisians. I have a great 
deal to unlearn. Our Scots mode of pronouncing French 
might as Avell be applied to Hebrew points. I shall no doubt 
Avrite to you at length, but I shall first expect to hear from 
you. Address to me, chez Messrs. Perrigaux and Co., Kue 
Mont Blanc, a Paris. You must pay the postage, Avhich I 
believe is Is. 5cZ. 

I took the butter-kit, &c., to Wapping, and put them 
with my own hands on board the ‘Thaimes,’ Drummond 
master. I was obliged to make five separate articles. The 
kit, tAvo cheeses (a Cheshire to keep and a North Wiltshire 
for present use), a small box of moist sugar, the map, and 
the memoir. I could think of notliing to put in the Idt but 
a little East and a little West India rice. I likeAvise threAv 
in a fig or two and some Avhite sugar-candy for the bairns, 
and an old map of London, to me noAV useless, to remind you 
more freshly of your youthful frolics Avhen at a distance from 
the Presbytery and Presbyterianism. I Avas quite unsatisfied 
Avith what I sent, and I still take it very unkind in you that 
you would not assist me. I hope the Cheshire cheese Avill 
turn out well. I tasted about tAventy, and was exceedingly 
perplexed which to fix upon. I Avished much to have gol 
you a Stilton, but they are not in season. — My dear Father, 
adieu : — 

Where’er I roam, whatever realms to see, 

My heart untravelled fondly turns to thee, — 

Still to my Father turns with ceaseless pain, ' 

And drags at each remove 'a lengthening chain. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

AiroDST 1802 — DEciarBEtt 1803. 

Letters from Calais, Paris and the Hague— Return to London — Remarks 
on Reporting — Speakers in the Honse of Commons and House of 
Lords — Dramatic Cntimsm — Trial of Colonel Despard — Plan for a 
Continental Tour with Mr. Rigg of Tarret — Renewal of Hostilities with 
France— He joins the Bloomsbury and Inns of Court Volunteers— 
Gires np reporting Law— Visit to Scotland— Return Journey by the 
Lakes, Liverpool and Mancb^ter— Fear of a French Invasion. 

Calais . August 24, 1802. Tuesday evening, 

CHAP. Jtly dear Father, — I am now on French ground, but my 
- journey has been much slower than I expected. All my 

A.D. 1802. fellow travellers have gone to bed — I could not yet sleep. 

Perhaps I shall amuse both myself and you by %Triting a 
short sketch of what I have done, seen and heard since my 
last. I have since received so many new impressions that it 
seems almost an age. I had then got a recommendation 
from Ransom, 3Iorland, and Co., the bankers, to Xord 
Hawkesbury, and I expected my passport next morning, but 
it was Saturday before a fresh supply arrived from his 
lordship’s country seat. 1 was exceedingly teased at the 
Foreign Office, besides being obliged to pay 2l. 4s. Regularly, 
the passport should have lain with ^Monsieur Otto till AIoud.iy. 
However, to oblige me, he countersigned it that afternoon. 
On inquiring at the Bureau des Diligences, I found that 
all the inside places were taken for .a week. In settled 
weather I should have preferred the cabriolet (a scat on the 
outside, where the coachman sits in EngUnd), but I was much 
afraid of rain. I appealed to my fortune, and took a place 
in the cabriolet which cost me 148. less than the other, 
namely, 3l. 18s. It was ncccasary to bo at the * MTiito Bear * 
in Piccadilly at four in the morning. I therefore determined 
not to go to bed. I sat at home till eleven, then went to 
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the ‘ Cider Cellar,’ Maiden Lane, where Addison and Swift 
used to smoke their pipes, remained there till two with some 
friends, returned to Lincoln’s Inn, made me some tea, 
packed up my portmanteau, and read the ^Term Eeports’ till 
near four. I passed the night very pleasantly, only I was 
strongly reminded of the night before George left me for 
Portsmouth, which we spent somewhat in the same way. 
In rummaging my writing-desk I made an agreeable dis- 
covery. In an old pocket-book given me by Airs. Dott many 
years ago I found 12Z. in Bank of England notes. Even 
now I have no idea when or how the money got there. My 
good angel, I suppose, approving of my continental excursion, 
had slily slipped it in. I left my keys with the porter to 
give to my laundress, and proceeded to Piccadilly with my 
portmanteau on my shoulder. The morning was delightful. 
I rejoiced to find that my comjpagnons de voyage were 
almost all French. We were immediately as intimate as if 
we had been acquainted for twenty years. Six went inside 
and eight out. A few drops of rain fell, but only enough 
to make us feel the fineness of the weather more exquisitely. 
We changed horses at Dartford and breakfasted at Eochester. 
A dinner was prepared for us at Canterbury, but it was so 
scanty and so bad that we would not touch it. I employed 
an* hour viewing the Cathedral, the shrine of Thomas a 
Becket, and the other curiosities of this celebrated place. 
We did not arrive at Dover before nine, and.then we found it so 
crowded with passengers that it was with the greatest diffi- 
culty we could gain admission into an inn. Nevertheless 
we succeeded in getting a tolerable supper. Having drunk a 
tumbler of punch I tmnbled into bed and slept well till eight 
next morning. I had been through the castle and looked over 
Shakespeare’s cliff the autumn before. I therefore went 
directly to the bathing place, stripped, and swam about in the 
sea a full hour. After breakfast we had to go to the Custom 
House, where we had a great deal of trouble and paid a great 
deal of money. I had nothing about me contraband except 
about twenty-five guineas.^ I had some apprehensions, but 

’ As the law then stood, to export the coined money of the realm, 
subjected the culprit to a penalty as well as forfeiture of the money. 
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CHAP, my pockets is-ere not searched. It •wns one o’clock before \re got 
— il: — on board. There were now about fifty of us, chiefly French, 
A.D. 1802 . many women. I immediately began to jabber with them, 
and succeeded to admiration. We had not proceeded tn'o 
miles when the wind fell completely. For several hours we 
lost ground, being carried down the Channel by the tide. I 
had made up my mind to remaining on the sea one night at 
least. However about six o’clock a gale sprang up and we 
began to approach the French coast. Luckily I had pre- 
vailed upon two or three Frenchmen to join me in buying a 
leg of cold roast lamb and a bottle of wine. We made amost 
excellent repast. It was near ten o’clock before we reached 
Calais. However we got in a few minutes before the gates 
were shut. Another gentleman and myself hired a guide 
who conducted us Vauberge de Maurice* Here I had the 
mortification to learn that I must wait a whole day and 
another night at Calais. We could not be expedited by the 
municipality before eleven, and the diligence never sets oflT 
later than five. However, to console ourselves we ordered un 
‘pdit souper a la fran^oise et une bouteille de vin de Bour- 
gogne. I had only two compam'ons at supper. We had fi'-h, 
two chickens, stewed pigeons, un fricandeau de veau, a 
ragout, turkey with a white sauce, and five or six kiuds^ of 
vegetables eacli dressed in a diiferent ^vay. After supper 
we had a dessert of peaches, plums, apricots, &c. We 
moistened our clay well with wine and went to bed. This 
morning I rose by seven, I wished much to have gone 
to Dunkirk, which is but eight leagues off, but I could not 
get my passport till it ^vas too late. I was obliged to cort« 
tent myself with seeing the fortifications, churches, and an- 
tiquities of this place, I met with many remains of the 
English. A magnificent rectangle erected by Ed\r.ml HI* 
for a Wool staple is still entire. At eleven we were obUged 
to go before IMangot the prefect to show our ixissport.-. I 
spent an hour or two in Ixithiug and talking to the 
ViUe. At one I went to the Hotel I’Anglctcrre, fonneriy 
kept by De^»in, so fimous from Stemo’s Sentimental Journey. 
Here I ww Lord Cliolmondcley set oft in four coaches ami 
six, aud others arrive iu ci{ual style, lletvrccn two and three f 
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placed myself at Quilliacq’s table d’hote, in company with — 
whom do you think ? — Arthur O’Connor.^ I could not help 
feeling the most lively interest in him — an exile from his 
country, having it every hour before his eyes ! His figure 
is most elegant, and his face is the very picture of philosophic 
melancholy. Though I commiserate his fate, you will not 
suppose that I approve of his conduct. I not only detest 
his principles and his plans, but I despise the cowardice with 
which he betrayed himself and his friends. I had some con- 
versation with him, but without professing to know him. 
There were about twenty at dinner, from all the countries 
of Em’ope. We had vermicelli soup, several kinds of fish, 
several roasted joints, fowls, pigeons, partridges, a calfs head 
dressed in a style of which you can have no conception, every 
kind of vegetable, a melon, which Mounseer eats with his meat 
like potatoes, and two or three puddings and tarts. After 
an elegant dessert we had coffee and liqueur. A bottle of 
wine and a bottle of water is put down for every cover. My 
bill amounted only to 4s. ; I do not think I could have as 
much in London for 40s. This inn is so spacious that it 
contains a large theatre, and I agreed to accompany a party 
a la comSdie. I was much pleased with the performance. 
In theatrical representations the French are infinitely our 
superiors. • In this petty provincial town, not more populous 
than Cupar Fife, there is always a company of comedians, 
and several of the actors have great merit. They act thrice 
a week, but except on Sunday night they never have a full 
house. The admission to the boxes is only trente sous or 
ISd. The piece finished before nine. I had very great difficulty 
in getting back, as there is not a lamp in all Calais. I found 
the fille de chamhre showing my fellow-travellers to their 
apartments, and after debating with myself a long while how 
I should fill an hour and a half, I took out my writing 
implements and sat down upon the seat which I now occupy. 

‘ Arthur O’Connor was tried for high treason and acquitted, June 
1798. He was arrested ag^in on another charge, but, with other Irish 
. rebels, permitted to leave England in eonsideration of having given im- 
portant information to Government in the same year. — E d. 
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CHAP I protest I am altogether ignorant whether this journal will 

y have any interest for you. I confine myself to facta. 5Iy 

AD 1802 reflections would fill volumes. As yet I have suffered no 
disappointment — my expectation has been exceeded. ^ly 
expense is enormous, and I really do not know that I am 
justified in throwing away such sums. This day I have 
spent as much as m former times would have maintained the 
whole family a month. It is not what 1 eat and dnnk that 
costs so much, but there are ten thousand people who ha\e 
demands upon you. , However I trust that I receive two new 
ideas for every sou vfhich I spend, and that is not a lo»mg 
bargain I have just now a bottle of claret standing by me 
which 1 drink out of a tumbler. It goes here under the 
name of vin ordinaire or j otuner, and sells for 20d. a bottle 
which holds a full quart. All over this part of France thw 
mn de Bordeaiuc is used as small beer. Still I would rather 
live on roast beef and a potato with a pint of porter m 
England, where I can say or do what I please so that I do not 
violate just and equal laws. However, as far as I have seen, 
the French are quite as happy as their neighbonrs on thi. 
opposite shore. The lower orders are much better ibed, and 
are much more intelligent. The waiters often mix in tbe 
conversation, and bear their part in it well. But I will not 
pretend as jet to speak of a people of whom I have seen »o 
little. We set off to-morrow morning at five o’clock, and reach 
Parisibeheve on Tnday morning. Ihe dibgence here n 
the most clumsy, ill-built machine itisposbible foraperverted 
imagination to conceive. 'Ihe windows are not larger than 
pigeon-holes. X thank God I am m the cabriolet, wlncfi 
very commodious and bi:, curtains to protect you from 
wtt. I have refused several offers of an inside place m ti* 
change. I believe vve never go to bed the whole waj, tbi 
dihgeiice not going fister than four milts an hour. 1 mlend 
to lodge m the Hotel dc I'ans, Hue do li Loi, but jou wdl 
addre^s to me at Pemgaux*. ily love to my dear sisttr?*. 
My affection for ) ou all rises a* I reinov e to a dial race fr‘ 
you. 

Your afftctioieite bon, 

J.C. 



JOURNEY TO PARIS. 


You must excuse me from reading what I have written. 
Caplnin King, the master of the packet, has promised to put 
the letter into the post-otlice at Dover. 


Hotel de I’avi.-;, Rvic do l;v I.oi, Paris : 

September S, 1802 (21 Fructidor, Year X.). 

iNly dear Father, — I have been in the daily expectation 
of hearing from you for a week past, but no letter of yours 
has yet appeared. I am sure you would write to me if 
all was well, but in so long a route your letters may have 
miscarried. Do not yourself be uneasy on reading this, as I 
shall make more particular inquiries at Perrig.iux’ and may 
not unlikely be soon blessed with good accounts of you. I 
shovdd in that ease be completely happy. With all my 
anxiety the last fortnight has been almost the brightest in 
my life. I dare say you would see that my expectations were 
high — I assine you tlie reality has surpassed them. I have 
been Inxuriating amidst all kinds of enjoyments. It would 
be easier for me to write a volume than a letter, but I must 
try to give 3mu some notion of what has befallen me since 
my last. I think E took leave of you late on Tuesday night 
sitting by a bottle of Burgundy in the ‘ Dionne d’ Argent ’ at 
Calms. I was awoke next morning at half-past four, and in 
a few miniites after I was seated in the cabriolet of our -mes- 
sagerie. I had for my companions a F I'ench emigrant return- 
ing to his native country, a very inteUigeut and agreeable 
man, and Mo'^iisiear le condiicteur,a fellow who accompanies 
the coach the whole way and directs all its movements. He 
had an immense share of hrunour and kep.t us constantly in 
a roar. Till you get up to a certain rank, the French are in- 
finitely better educated and better informed than the English. 
We breakfasted (I should have said we dined, though it was 
but eleven o’clock) at Boulogne, and I had an opportunity of 
examining the scene of Lord Nelson’s unfortunate attack. We 
had some refreshment at Montreuil, and arrived about mid- 
night at Abbeville, where we had an excellent supper. We 
breakfasted next morning at Amiens. Here we stopped near 
two hours, and I had time to visit the celebrated Cathedral, the 
haU where the treaty of peace was signed by Lord Cornwallis 
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CHAP, and Joseph Bonaparte, &c. Had I been set down in London 

! — at the end of this journey, 1 should have remembered even 

A.D. 1802. minutest particular of it ; but having seen so much since, 
it is almost completely efiaced from my recollection, ^\^^e^e 
we dined I cannot inform you, or whether we had any dinner 
at all. Between one and two on Friday morning ^Ye supped 
at Clermont. TMs night I slept so sound that Iwas not sen- 
sible when we stopped to change horses. I belie\e I could 
sleep upon a cannon in a field of battle. A more unfavourable 
situation you cannot w£ll conceive than the cadriolei. The 
roads within seventy miles of Paris are all causewayed, the 
coach was most uneasily hung, the fool-board ^vas not upon 
the spring at all j instead of being allowed to recline, I could 
not sit erect. I think we breakfasted at Chantilly, the famous 
place which belonged to the Comte d’^Vitois, About ten wo 
entered Paris by the Barri^re St.-lMartin. ^Vo alighted in 
the Rue du Bouloy. I confess I was a good deal fatigued ; 
still I felt the Useliest enthusiasm. One of my fellow tra- 
vellers carried me to the Hotel de la Chancellerie, but I did 
not like it, and I immediately removed to the place where 
now I am. Here I found everything to my mind. Perlup- 
you have uot a proper conception of a French hotel. It 
is not an inn or u tavern. They frequently cannot even 
fumisih you with a bre.ikfatt. It resembles nothing so much 
.i5> St. Salvator’s College at St, Andrew:!. Every suite of 
rooms form** a kind of tenement by itself, of which .the occu- 
pant 18 the undisturbed master. You keep the key yourself 
and uo uue ever enters eicepl the frotteuy^ I coutcutc<l 
my&clf witli a single rwin «u which I hired for 

fifteen francs (twelv«* and sixpence) a week. Tin's i** a most 
admirable apartment, (.pacious, high in the ceiling, and 
t Icgantly funii'-hed. The French think .as little of .i bed 
being in tin* rwtm .is the Scots ubeil to do, and I might here 
receive persons of the hr-t di*-tiu(.tion and of both sexc'*. 

For five day- I never met one imlividiul to whom I had 
ever sjioktn. Two p-irticular friends of mine left Ia>ndon 
for Paris the wme day with mjsclf by a difierent route. 
They had arriveil Ix'fore me, but through H>me inisunder- 
st,mding we never rtUfounternL Tlm-e for whom I luul 
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letters had all gone into the country. However I did not 
much mind ; I resolved to see everything that was to be seen, 
and to return immediately. Accordingly from eight in the 
morning till twelve at night J was visiting churches and 
museums and libraries and theatres and gardens. The 
whole of Sunday I was at Versailles. Perhaps you might see 
something I wrote about Versailles in the ‘ Chronicle.’ On 
Wednesday, while I was deliberating with myself what con- 
veyance I should choose in going to Dieppe, I had the good 
fortune to meet Mr. Todd and Dr. Fleming. The gallery of 
the Louvre was shut, but they obtained a carte of entrance 
from the Minister of the Interior. We all went together 
■and remained gazing at the pictures and statues for five 
or six hours. We saw the ‘ Transfiguration ’ by Eaphael and 
several other pieces that have never yet been shown to the 
pubhc. . . . 

On Thursday I saw the little Corsican ! I was at one 
time close by his side, and might easily have rendered my 
name immortal. I had this day the good fortune to meet a 
man who has been of very great use to me. He is perhaps 
■one of the most extraordinary characters in Europe. He is a 
Portuguese Jew, bom in England, who has been in every 
•country. He knows every mortal in Paris. He has introduced 
me to Tallien and Barrere, and would have introduced me 
to Sieyes, Carnot, &c., had they been in town. He has taken 
me to rehearsals at the theatres and shown me the Paris 
green rooms. He has brought me into the society of authors, 
players, Mamelukes and ci-devant Consuls of the Eoman 
Eepublic. Our visit to Tallien was a very curious one. We 
talked very coolly with him concerning the massacres of Sep- 
tember, but nothing astonished me so much as the conver- 
sation that* took place concerning his wife. You know she 
divorced biTn and has since lived with" a variety of other men. 
Yet he talked of her beauty, of her wit, of her amiable man- 
ners, of having been calling upon her, and of doing her the 
pleasure to introduce me to her acquaintance. There are 
many things here to make a Scotsman stare ! . . . 

I leave -Paris on- Friday morning for Brussels. Such an 
opportunity as the present may not soon recur, and I am de- 
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CHAP tennined to see as much as I can. From Brussels I intend to- 

„ proceed to Antwerp and thence to Kotterdam. Sly pas-port 

A D 1802. from Lord Hawkesbuiy was only for France, but I have got 
another from Sir. Slerry which vnll enable me now to go 
into Holland. I shall prohibly visit Leyden, Amsterdam and 
the Hague, and return to England by Heh oet-Sluy«. 

I trust that upon my return to London I shall resume 
the study of the law vvith fresh ardour. I think my time m 
the meanwhile has been as well employed as if I had «pert 
SIX hours a day in readmg Coke or drawmg declarations. I 
do not think that this course of dissipation will derange m) 
habits of industry. Sly mmd had need of some recreation- 
Being constantly occupied with the same subject«,it bad lost its 
elasticity. I am now fit for anything Sly tendercst lo\e to 
my dear sisters — Jess, Jane, Eliza, Lindsay, and Slagdalen. 
This journey has increased my longing to see you. Before the 
earth has made another revolution I hope to be in jour 
arms, August will soon return, ^nnte^ is at hand, then 
comes the new year, the potatoes are planted, the sacrament 
begin, your own occasion arnves, a young man rushes intO' 
the room — it is 

Jack. 

Tell Eliza that the lery bairns here speak French ! 


The Hague Seplcmbcc IT» IS03 

Sly dear Father, — I expect m a few dijs to be once more 
in England, but jou may be beconimg impatient to htir 
from me, and jou may be sooner informed of my welfire »f 
I write you a few hues from this plate. I quitted l*ans 
rather abruptly. Berhaps I was m no great cl ujgtr, but 
even now I think it was prudent m me to withdraw. On 
Wtdnt-cLiy the 8 th I ciimtd three letters to the Boat Othce — 
one for jou, one for Sp.inkte,am! one for Tom Uuncaii. hroiu 
various little cireumst.mces I was tonvincc<l that thej vure 
Lud isidc to bo read at Kouchu'sothee. Ihrough my strange 
indiscretion in cUtiiig them from the Hotel do Fans aud 
ualliug JOU ‘Father,’ the name and plaee of tbode of the 
writer must luivo lietn perfeetlj well i-tert uued. In al^ut 
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lull f-a 11 -hour after I heard of tlu* Prince do Pouilloii and 
several others being arrested, and some friends witli whom I _ 
conversed increased my panic. I could scarcely take courage ^ 
to return to (he Hotel, expecting that (he police odicers 
would be awaiting my arrival. However I went home, 
ordered in some linen from tiie washerwoman, and gave 
notice that I was to leave Paris at seven o’clock. At seven 
I got into a jlua\\ made a great many and at last 

alighted in the Houlevard iNlontmartn*. Frmn (hat I took a 
circuitous route to a house in the neighbourhood belonging 
to a friend who had otTercd me an asylum. About half-past 
three next morning I went to the coach ollice; all (he places 
were taken, both inside and in the cabnolft. I wotild not. 
have stayed anotlier day in Paris for the world and, although it 
then rained veiy heavily, I resolved to travel on the imperial. 
iMy impatience to be gone was so visible that I was obliged 
to pay as much as if I had had (heluest seat in the diligence. 
Just as I was mounting, an ill-looking fellow came in and 
looked over the names of the passengers who were going to 
Calais. A thousand things alarmed me as w(! passed through 
the streets. At last I got without tluj harrivi'c, and 1 never 
was happier in all my life. To have been imprisoned for 
writing freely to my private friends I should not have minded, 
but that it should have been stated here that I was lying in 
the Temple for writing against the French Government in a 
newspaper ! Had I not been deported to Cayenne by Bona- 
parte, I certainly should have exiled myself to some distant 
country.^ . , . 

Lincoln’s [nil ; September 2S, 1802. 

My dear Father, — I hope you had no apprehensions of 
finding this dated from a slate prison. If the Chief Consul 
had any designs against me, 1 have completely outwitted 
him. In Holland I was certainly still in his power, but, 
thank God, I have been in ti land of law and liberty for 
nearly ten days. . . . From Ilelvoet-Sluys we set sail about 
five in the afternoon of Saturday the ISth of September. 

^ The letter is to be found in the Morning Chronicle of September 11, 
1802. It denounces the arbitrary and tyrannical acts of the French Govern- 
ment. — E d. 
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CHAP The water was as smooth, as a milldam, and we never shifted 
— a sail till we came in sight of Orford Ness, where we made 
A.D 1802 tjjg next day about two o'clock. At about a quarter 
of a mile from Harwich we had a striking mstance of the 
uncertainty of the elements. The passengers were preparing 
to go on shore, when from one of the clearest skies. I e\ er saw, 
m a few minutes we were involved in so thick a fog that, as 
the sailors say, it was impossible to see from stem to stem. 
The harbour is uncommonly difficult, and orders were given 
to let go the anchor. But the fog cleared away as suddenly 
and as unexpectedly as it had come on. After the Custom 
House officers had visited us on board, I was allowed to land. 


I had much trouble and some expense in getting my 
portmanteau searched, as it was Sunday evening. I was m 
hopes of getting up to London before morning, but I found 
that the coach is laid aside, and that the mail is convened 
in a small cart. I thus found it necessary to reiii.im at 
Harwich all night. The townspeople are very religious and 
were now going to the evening service. I went to cburcli» 
and thanked God with unfeigned devotion for having brought 
me once more m safety to my native land. I had certainlj 
much reason to be grateful. I liad enjoyed during severd 
weeks a larger portion of pleasure than i!> often compn-td 
in such a period. I had no disagreeable sensations to 
prevent me from looking hick upon my excur&ion with 
uninixed satisfaction. 1 consider it a very fortunate thing 
that I rttumtd by Holland. To go to Pans is now little 


more than to go to Ldmoiitou, but then to have been at 
Brussels, and Antwerj), and the Hague ’ I came from 
Harwich outside the <^ch. The day vris most huivunlj* 
In tlio course of my travels I saw nothing so lino as the 
banks of the Stour from Hirwich to Mmningtrcu. 
brcakf.isUd at Coltliesttr, jws'lJ through Chelmsford, ilinctJ 
at Ingatcslonc, .ind were set doini .ibout seven in tli** 
evening .it the ‘Spread Lagle ' m Gnicecliurch Strtet. 1 
got a most horrid cold from travelling on the outside of 
the I'reiith dibgenec, which w.lh aggravated by the damp 
beds I met with m Holland, but it h.u now eoinphtely hft 
me. I luve lo->t a little Ikxb, but no strength. 11 *“^ ^ 



KETUEN TO LONDON. 


breathed much longer the corrupting air of Paris, I fear 
nil my habits would have been deranged; but I can still 
dine contentedly on beef and greens, and return home in 
the evening to read the Term Eeports. I was not away 
long enough to make any acquirements. I had a master 
in Paris, but in speaking French I am still shamefully 
defective. Before I close my letter, I will inform you of 
a fact more remarkable than any I have yet stated. This 
morning I gave my opinion upon the construction of a will. 
I had no fee ; but my client is an injured widow. 


^ liincoln’s Inn : November 6, 1802. 

Dear G-eorge, . . . It is impossible to say whether 
we are at peace or war. Andreossy, the French ambassa- 
dor, landed at Dover on Thursday evening, and andved in 
London this morning. But the general opinion is that 
Bonaparte has only sent him over to embarrass us. There 
are many important points still unsettled between the two 
Governments, and orders have been sent out to retain Malta 
and the Cape. The conduct of Bonaparte has been most 
perfidious, and he draws down upon himself the execration 
of all manldnd. Parliament meets in about ten days, and 
it is expected that some very interesting business will imme- 
diately come on. Thank God, I am not a member of the 
present Parhament. I find the King’s Bench disagreeable 
enough. This is now the third year that I have attended 
constantly, but dahit Deus his quoque fi/nem. Whatever be- 
comes of me, God bless my dear brother. 

[As my father did not report in the House of Commons 
after the session ending June 28, 1802, I here introduce 
from the Autobiography his remarks on reporting, and also 
on dramatic criticism. — Ed.] 

For three sessions I continued to attend in the gallery 
of the House of Commons when any debate of importance 
was expected. I acquired great facility and considerable 
skill in reporting, and the best speakers were assigned to 
me. I knew nothing, and did not desire to know anything. 
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CHAP of short-hand Short~hand \mters are very, useful lu taking^ 

- ^ do^ evidence as given m a court of justice, but they are 

A.D 1802 incompetent to report a good speech They attend 

to words without entering into the thoughts of the speaker 
They cannot by any means take down at full length all that 
IS uttered by a speaker of ordinary rapidity, and, if they 
did, they would convey a very imperfect notion of the spirit 
and effect of the speech ith the exception of Pitt the 
younger, there probably ne\er ivas a parhameutiry debater 
in whose 1 mguage there was not some imccuricy, and who 
did not fall mto occasional repetitions These are hardly 
perceived in the rapid stream of extemporaneous eloquence, 
and are corrected and remedied by the \oice, the eye, the 
action of him to whom we bsten , but blazoned on a printed 
page which we are deliberately to peruse, tliey would offend 
and perplex ua If Pitt could ha\e been taken doivn 
verbatim, all his sentences, however long and involved, 
would have been found complete and grammatical, and the 
whole orition methodical and finished, but it would have 
been sometimes stiff and cumbrous and vapid, although, 
animated by las delivery, it had electnfied the House Nay, 
if he himself had vvntten it for pubhcation, it would pro- 
bably have been much altered No man knew better the 
difference between what is permitted in speaking ind in 
writing In lus letters to the Duke of Grafton, lately pub- 
lished, his style is generally pithy and sententious, and the 
long b.ilinced periods which diatingmshed his speeches are 
never to be found To have i good report of a sjicech, the 
reporter must thoroughly underat md the subject diatu*<sed, 
and be quihfied to follow the reiaoning, to feel the p.itho , 
to relish the wit, md to be wirined by the eloquence of the 
speaker lie inuat apprehend the whole scope of the “peccli, 
as well is itteiid to the h»pp> phraseology in whicli the 
ide.us of the apeakcr ire evpre >ed Ifo should Like down 
notes m ibbrevutid long-hmd is rapidly is he cm for aid'* 
to IiH mtmorj He must then retire to Im room, uul, 
looking at these, recollect the -petch is it wis dthvtreal, 
and give it with ill fidelity, point, and spirit, is the •^peikir 
would write it out if preparing it for the pres-* I idelit} is 



REMAUIvS ON RErOiri'ING. 


tlio rn>t ami indi^pen^:lblo r«‘([insitc, bu( tins docf^ not 
doimuul an exposure inaccuracies ami repetitious. 

r cannot conceive, a more improving exercise than tliis 
for a young man wlvo aspires \o be an orator. It is well to 
translate the ondions of Demosthenes ami Cicero; but it 
wouUl be >iill lu'tler, if the opportunity existed, to rep(»rt 
the onitions of a Chatham and a Hurke. 


The two grand svdpects which I heard debated while 
thus engatred were the ‘ fiegi.-lative Union with Ireland ’ 
and the ‘Peace of Amiens,’ ami these called forth the 
powers of such men as Fox, Pitt, Sheridan, (irey, Windham, 
and Canning. I think I was nu»st excited by Pitt’s speecli 
in defence of the Peact* of Antieits, whieli it was my ditty to 
report. I remember being so much carried away by his 
lofty declamation that I could not holil my pen with sutH- 
cient steadine>s to lake a note. Hut in this part of the 
speech I succeeded the be.'.t. His ([notation from Virgil, 
when apologising for his accpiiesceucii in a treaty with 
Honaparti; and the desertion of the legitimate dynasty of 


France, was 


the fme.-'t piece of recitation t ever heard : — 


Me .''i fata iiivis p.ittrc-ntur duccri: vitam 
A(i-’[iici>.'’( <.‘t ."ixtutc njc.i cuiiiponcro curas; 
Urbem 'L'rojauam primbiii diilco.-que iiiunrmu 
Rulliquias colercui, I’riarai testa aha mancrent, 
Et vvcicUva maau i>onui-sein Perttaiua victim,* 


At that time it was usual for one reporter to lake the 
whole of a long speech extending to five or six columns of :i 
newspaper. Upon this he was necessarily employed a good 
many hours, and on the day after :i long debate the publica- 
tion of the newspaper was delayed till two or three (ydock 
in the afternoon. But debates were very rare, and to the 
ordinary routine business of Parliament hardly any attention 
was paid. 

Tierney was the easiest to report well, and Pitt the most 
difficult. I thought Sheridan the most brilliant speaker in 
the House, but the effect of his speaking was impaired by the 
recollection of his private character and his habits, now become 


•* Virgil, JEntdd, iv. 340-3 tl. 
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most degrading ; his preparation for any great effort being a 
laborious collection of jokes and a bottle of brandy. 

I bad nothing to do with reporting in the Lords. Very 
extraordinary rules then prevailed on this subject in that 
noble house, and they were rigidly enforced. There was no 
gallery, and no one in boots was allowed to enter the space 
below the bar. All strangers were obliged to continue 
standing, and the door-keepers were strictly enjoined to allow 
no one to take notes. The reports of the proceedings in the 
Lords which appeared in the ‘Chronicle,’ very scanty and 
meagre, were supplied by William Woodfall, the contemporary 
of Junius, now a very old gentleman, dressed in a suit of brown 
dittos with salmou-coloured silk stockings, gold buckles, a 
tie-wig, and an amber-headed cane. He was gifted with an 
extraordinary memory. Immediately after prayers he took 
his post at the bar, leaning over it, and there be remained 
till the House adjourned. He then went home and wrote 
lus report, which he sent to the printing-office. The Lords 
were punished for their absurd regulations by a very vapid 
and pointless account of their speeches. ' 

Woodfall, although a bad reporter, was very entertaining 
in conversation. He liad kno\ni all the great political and 
literary characters who Iiad flourished from the commence- 
ment of the rcigu of George HI., and he was full of anecdotes 
respecting them. He gave a very amusing account of the 
oratoriciil progress of Sheridan, whom he represented at hi.-4 
oul.«et .‘fo hopelessly bad a speaker that he advised him to 
think of Parliament no more and to stick to the drama. 
The future accuser of Hastings, however, would persevere 
and, Uilking resolutely on turnpike bills and petitions for 
vestry acts, he acquired the jiowers he displayed in his 
speecJi on tlio Hegum charge, which is said to be uririvalied 
in modem oratory, and wliich had the singular compliment 
of cuiaing an adjournment of the I[ou>e, .as the members 
could not trust themselves to come to a fair decisiyu imiiie- 
ditUvly after licaring it. 

Sheridan in revenge uswl to laugh at tlie jwmposity 
of Woodfall, and related how he rca^l this jwragr.tpU iu 
the ‘Morning Chronicle* while Womlfall wa< the cililor: 



PARLIAMENTAllY OEATOES. 


‘ Last night We » visited Druiy Lane Theatre, which on 
account of the new play was exceedingly crowded. When 
we entered we were told by the box-keeper that in the 
boxes there was only one seat nnoccnpied, and this was the 
middle seat in a row which could only hold three. We took 
possession of it and kept it during the evening, though much 
squeezed by our right and left hand neighbours.’ 

Curiosity carried me occasionally into the Itouse of Lords. 
The most memorable speech I heard was one from Lord 
Thmdow, who had been brought from his retreat by a Divorce 
Bill promoted on the petition of the wife by reason of the 
husband’s adultery with her own sister. Tliis was opposed 
as being contrary to precedent, the relief having been 
hitherto confined to the husband for the infidelity of his 
wife. But in this case, on the ground that condonation by 
the uife was impossible and that she could no longer live 
with her husband without incest, Thurlow manfully sup- 
ported the bill and it was carried. I never on any other 
occasion saw this great man. Loughborough’s brilliant 
parliamentary career was drawing to a close. I have heard 
him address the House, but not on any occasion affording an 
opportunity for a display of his force and eloquence. Eldon, 
without the powers of oratory which belong to Wedderburn 
but a still deeper intriguer, clutched the Great Seal from 
him, after which the ex-Chancellor sank into insignificance, 
knowing no ambition but to be taken notice of by the King 
on the terrace at Windsor. 

Lord Grenville was the Government leader in the Lords, 
a very sensible, solid speaker, but monotonous and seldom 
seizing the attention or rousing the feelings of his hearers. 
He had his eyes fixed alternately on the floor and the ceiling, 
never looking either at friend or foe. 

I still continued my engagement with the ‘Morning- 
Chronicle,’ but I now confined myself to law reporting. I 
had been transferred to the Court of King’s Bench, and I 
recorded the decisions of Lord Kenyon and his brethren. . ^ . . 

I became dramatic critic for the ‘ Chronicle ’ and attended 
the theatres every night. I had a free admission to Covent 
Garden and Drury Lane with the privilege of writing an 
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order for a fneud. No one in the present dij c.iu form a 
notion of the importance tlien attached to the drun-i. * The 
hour of dinner permitted an attendance at the spectacle 
to be followed by a petit souper , and night after night 
fashionable ladies and distinguished senators were to be 
seen m the side-boxe^s. If a nei\ piece or a new performer 
ivas to come out, the town was m a state of ‘the greatest ex- 
citement j crowds rushed to the theatres, taking their stand 
at the pit-door before imd-daj,and there was mteu'e anxiety 
to know the result. The estabbshed fai ountes of the public 
m the round of their parts were run after \nth incredible 
eagemes'-, and their supposed merits or defects were still 
keenly canmssed. Dramatic criticism was accordingly >ery 
much attended to, and this wns a \ery important depart- 
ment of a newspaper. I took great pains inth my articles on 
plays and pbyers. I not only read carefully all the pieces 
usually acted, but I made myself m ister of the history of our 
stage from Shakespeare downward^, and bec,mic f iirly ac- 
quainted wath French, German, and Italian dnmatic litera- 
ture. I neNer acknowledged myself as a cntic, but it was 
pretty well knowaa from whom the dramatic articles came, 
and I •-omctiines found myself treated with most unic- 
count,ible deference by 6rst-rate perfonners and popular 
dramatists. Thy plaudiU or liisses of the audience, and 
ovtrflowang houses or empty benclie*', certainly depeiuhd a 
good deal on the a\vanl of the monyanous cntic of the 
‘Morning Chronicle.’ 

Indt-pcndtntly of my dutits, I ‘should h i\e been delighted 
\oluntarily to attend thy theitro in tho'u its p.ilmy d lys. 
"Mr^. Siddons had too much taste to appear in Juliet and 
other jmemle pirts in which she had oiiee been uhmred; 
but in ludy "M lebeth, Quien Katherine, .and bidy ConsUiiee 
she wA-> .IS gre it a» when coniphmented by Dr. Jolmsm, and 
neierwas there* a more sinking diqihy of human genius. 
When “he retinal she iwis succeeded by Miv. O’Keil, wliO“o 
dlhut I witm"td, and who, in lkl\idera,left the enraptured 
speetalor conMiiced for the time that Otway’s romantic 
conexptions of Io\e and ttndeniC“'. neierwero sowtll im- 
per'Onated. To the un-ptakabh lo-s of the pnblie she WT.i 



ACTORS AND ACTRESSES. 

soon withdrawn by her marriage to a man of fortune.® Such 
mai-riages are the reward of talent and virtue, but they can- 
not be witnessed without some selfish regret. By one of 
them, shortly before my coming to to\Yn, I was deprived of 
the pleasm’e of ever seeing Miss Barren in Lady Teazle. Of 
what an aggregate of pleasure would the nation have been 
deprived if, at the age of twenty, j\L*s. Siddons had been 
married to a peer ! And I cannot help thinking that when 
she sat to Sir Joshua Eeynolds for her portrait as the Tragic 
Muse, she occupied a higher as well as a happier position in 
society than if she had been presented at Court as a countess. 

It was during my critical reign that there appeared that 
phenomenon Master Betty, ‘ the infant Eoscius.’ ® I must 
confess that I was one of those who enthusiastically admired 
him, and who thought not only that his performances were 
wonderful for a boy of his years, but that the characters he 
■undertook were most beautifully pourtrayed. Some more 
fastidious critics rather thought him one of the ‘ aery of 
children, little eyases that cry out on the top of question, 
and are most tyrannically clapped for T ; ’ ^ but if I erred I 
need not be ashamed, for night after night, as often as he 
acted, there was Charles James Fox in the stage box, 
hanging on the boy’s lips and rapturously applauding him. 
John Kemble in ‘ Hamlet ' or ‘ Coriolanus ’ no doubt was a 
better study for the judgment, but I confess he could never 
so powerfully touch in my breast the chords of terror and of 
pity. 

John Palmer, the celebrated comedian, was dead before 
I came to to'wn ; and Miss Farren, the heau ideal of Lady 
Teazle, having withdrawn into fashionable life, I have never 
seen genteel comedy in perfection on the English stage, for 
they have had no successors, and to conceive what may be 
done in this department of the drama it was necessary to go 
to Paris and worship Mdlle. Mars ; but in broad comedy and 

® Miss O’Neil married in 1819 Mr. 'William Becher-Wrixon, of Bally- 
giblin, CO. Cork, who was created a baronet in 1831. — Burke’s Peerage and 
Ba/ronetage, s. v, Becher. — E d. 

® Master Betty lived till 1874 .— Ed. 

’ Hamilet, ii. 2. 
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order for a fnend. No one m the pre«:ent da} can form a 
notion of the unportanee then attached to tlie drama. *The 
hour of dinner permitted au attendance at the sp€ctac?e 
to be followed by a petit souper ; and niglit after nighfc 
fasluonable ladies and distinguished senators nere to be 
seen in the side-boxes. If a new piece or a neiv perfonner 
was to come out, the town was m a state of *the greatest ex- 
citement ; crowds rushed to the theatres, taking their stand 
at the pit-door before mid-day, and there was intense anxiety 
to know the result. The established faiountes, of the public 
in the round of their parts were run after with incredible 
eagerness, and their suppo;>ed merits or defects were still 
keenly cam assed. Dramatic cnticism was accordingly \ ery 
much attended to, and this was a very import uit dcpirt- 
ment of a newspaper I took great poms \nth my articles on 
plays and players, I not only read carefully all the pieces 
usually acted, but I made mjseif master pf tlic history of our 
stage from Shakespeare downwards, and became fairly ac- 
quainted with French, German, and Italian drvmatic litera- 
ture. I neier acknowledged myself as a cntic, but it iias 
pretty well know n from whom the dramatic .irticles came, 
and I sometimes found myself treated with moit unic- 
countable deference by 6r»t-rate perfonners and popular 
dramatiats. The pi ludits or hisses of the audience, and 
overflowing houses or empty benches, certainly depended a 
good deal on the aw,ird of the anonymous cntio of the 
*3Ioming Cliroiucle.' 

Indtjieudcwtly of my duties, 1 should luive been delighlcil 
voluntarily to attend the (heitro in tho-e its palmy diys. 
Mrs. buldoiis had too much taste to appt-ar in Juhi.1 .md 
other juvtmle pirts in which she had onto btuii .Mlmirtd; 
but in I-idy Macbtth, Quetn Kathtnne, and Uuly Coiiitance 
bhe was .w grc.it as when compbincntcd by Dr. J«)liii^on, and 
never w.is there a more htnking display of luiinm geums. 
When bhe* retired she ww sutceedul by Mi-.s O’Neil, who->e 
dtbut I vcitnc'scd, uiul who, in Jlelvideri,lefl the enraptured 
bpeetalor convinced for the time that Otw ly’e romiutie* 
conceptions of love and ttnde*nie»s never were bo well im- 
personated. To the uuspe ikibtc lO'S of the public -^Uo w.ei 
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soon withdrawn by her marriage to a man of fortnne.^ Such 
marriages are the reward of talent and virtue, but they can- _ 
not be witnessed without some selfish regret. By one of ^ 
them, shortly before my coming to town, I was deprived of 
the pleasure of ever seeing hliss Farren in Lady Teazle. Of 
what an aggregate of pleasure would the nation have been 
deprived if, at the age of twenty, Mrs. Siddons had been 
married to a peer ! And I cannot help thinking that when 
she sat to Sir Joshua Eeynolds for her portrait as the Tragic 
Muse, she occupied a higher as well as a happier position in 
society than if she had been presented at Court as a countess. 

It was during my critical reign that there appeared that 
phenomenon Master Betty, ^ the infant Eoscius.’ ^ I must 
confess that I was one of those who enthusiastically admired 
him, and who thought not only that his performances were 
wonderful for a boy of his years, but that the characters he 
undertook were most beautifully pom'trayed. Some more 
fastidious critics rather thought him one of the ‘ aery of 
children, little eyases that cry out on the top of question, 
and are most tyrannically clapped for ’t ; ’ ^ but if I erred I 
need not be ashamed, for night after night, as often as he 
acted, there was Charles James Fox in the stage box, 
hanging on the boy’s lips and rapturously applauding him. 
John Kemble in ‘ Hamlet ' or ‘ Coriolanus ’ no doubt was a 
better study for the judgment, but I confess he could never 
so powerfully touch in my breast the chords of terror and of 
pity. 

John Palmer, the celebrated comedian, was dead before 
I came to town ; and Miss Farren, the beau ideal of Lady 
Teazle, having withdrawn into fashionable life, I have never 
seen genteel comedy in perfection on the English stage, for 
they have had no successors, and to conceive what may be 
done in this department of the drama it was necessary to go 
to Paris and worship MdUe. Mars ; but in broad comedy and 


"ibWn p Becbex-Wrixon. of Ballj 


baronetage, s. v. Becher.— E d. 

‘ Master Betty lived till 1874.- 
b^amht, ii. 2. 


-Ed. 
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cn^p farce the performera were then equal to those of any or 

-_i country— Mrs Jordan, Jbss Pope, Lewis, Bannister, D?cky 

A.D ISO Suet 

I belonged to a club of which %nnous actors and pH^- 
wnters were members, and I used to others of green- 
room reputation at the Cider Cellar in 'Maiden Lane, tlien 
frequented by some of the most distingmshed men about 
town Professor Person, the celebrated Grecian, was con- 
stantly to be seen here, smoking and drinking brandy and 
water Although in a state of intoxication, he gave incredible 
proofs of the powers of bis memory I ha\ e heard him first 
recite an ode of Pindar, and then a whole act of the ‘'Major 
of Garrettj’ without ever being at a loss for a word His 
recitations from Milton were the most be^utJfuJ I remem- 
ber his giving the beginning of the third book of ‘ Paradi&t 
Lost’ in a manner actually to electrify all present ^^hen 
he came to the words — 

Pot thou 

Ilovmt St not these C)C3 t1 -it roll m vain 
To t nd tby j trcio,, nj and find no la vn 

his voice faltered, the tear rolled down hi'^ checks, and ht 
seemed touched by inspirition Yet in attempting to find 
Ills way homo he w-is perhaps picked up in the kennel by 
the witcliman, ind earned to the round house to ho tlierc 
till he grew sober enough to state where he lived Ptr^oii 
funiished the Cider Cell ir with the motto which miy still 
be ‘•een inscribed over the entrance Ilonoa erit hme quoQiie 
porno llie cock of the walk in tho>,e diys w es George 
Nicholl, King George the rhird’s Iwokstller, who Ixviated 
tIntMu bid belonged to tho Cider Cellar for forty jtiri, 
and that during that tune only two meinbeiN had been hung 
out of it’ lliiH we** nther wonderful, con*iulenng tint 
dipt un AIiche.ith and all hw i ^oentes might Inve betii 
admitted and hid their mines in cnbed m the register, by 
taking the chair ind giving 1 1 iiiLinl, con'^istiug of a Ixjttlu 
ofstire iiul i Ixitth of cocia/^esiinnkltd with nutuug But 
here occe ion dij vri n nvereml and grvvo ch irattcf;*, among 
whom I rememlier Dr Mitthew ILum , 'Master of the Cli irtir 
llou e, a very fiim '•cholir md i welMired gentleman wh>. 
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if he had not died prematurely, would probably have been 
made a bishop. 

I never could acquire the faculty of smoking, and I only 
endm'ed the fumes of tobacco that I might see ‘ life in 
London.’ I ought to add that even here I observed strict 
sobriety, abstaining from goes of brandy, and not drinking 
more than half a pint of cider. 

In term time I always dined in Lincoln’s Inn Hall, where 
we drank nothing stronger than small beer. My earliest 
, messmate there was Sugden, now Lord Chancellor of Ireland, 
who introduced himself to me by asldng me ‘ ivhat I thougUt 
of the scintilla ^xbvis' At other times I dined at a chop- 
house, and indulged in a pint of Burton ale. But with 
Spankie and some other associates now and then I had a 
booze, when port wine and claret flowed freely. 


Lincoln’s Inn: November 20, 1802. 

My dear Father, — Upon my return from Westminster 
Hall a few minutes ago, I found yom's of the 1 6th in my 
letter-box. . . . How could you suppose that the race-ball 
would be indifferent to me ? ^ Jane was om* only represen- 
tative there, but we were all virtually present. I hope to 
be a principal person there myself when I have bought an 
estate in Fife, and carry down ‘ Lady Sophia ’ to show her 
my native village ; but if it were not for one house at the 
West Port, Cupar Fife, I know not if I would cross the 
Tweed for twenty years to come. There is more of arbitrary 
government in Scotland than in Germany. As for the 
Constitution, the Constitution that you toast so freely, you 
have no more of the English Constitution than the inhabi- 
tants of Calcutta, or the garrison of Gibraltar. I hope one 
day to introduce among you some salutary reforms. . , . 

I fervently hope that Despard will be hanged.® I sup- 
pose mth you the plot will be considered as something of 
mighty consequence. It is every way contemptible. The 

® Colonel Despard was tried for high treason in plotting to establish a 
republic after massacring the King, the Royal family, and many members 
of both Houses of Parliament. He and six others were executed. Howell’s 
State Trials, vol. xxviii. p. 315. Lives of Chief Justices, iii. \ii. Ed. 
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only man concerned m it above tlie lowest of the common 
people IS Despard himself, a man as mean m talents as 
wicked in principles. I have con\eraed with him, and know 
him to be a pitiful fellow. He will shortly be brought to 
trial. From what has yet transpired there is no reason to 
suppose that there was any design upon the ICing’s life. His 
Jlajesty certainly goes down on Tuesday to open the 
Session with a most gracious speech from the throne. The 
speech will probably be couched in such generalitiea as to 
mean neither one thing nor another. The debate, however, 
must be uncommonly interesting 

Linvolo's Inn Februarj IS, 1803 

'Nly dear Father, — I hope jou hive enjoyed jour amuse- 
ments on the ice without any anxiety on mj account. I in- 
tended sooner to have answered your kind letter of the 28tli, 
hut from the necessary avocations of businc‘'S and pleasure, 
I have not found leisiure till the present moment. Besides 
I do not like to write like a maclunc. Punctuality is tlio 
soul of the correspondence of business, but in that of affection 
it 18 better to study inchnition and comonience, I do not 
know tint those who neglect their absent friends are to be 
bhmed with great seventy. A sense of duty would not bo 
sufficient to overcome my indolence and to reconcile me to a 
painful drudgerj, which eorre'.jjondciice must become vrlitii 
it ccises to bo voluntarj. 

You are quite mistaken if jou tlinik th it tnvtlliiig with 
James Ihgg * is to me i darling object. I do not ab'olutclj 
vaj that I should refuse iho offer upon proper tenn«, hut m 
icccpUng it I should MtriGce intcrc't to inclination, my 
general improvement to inj profc'-ionil views. It is on 
inanj accounts iiLce-sirj thit I diould nmun in Ixmilon. 
A long tour ou the Coutmeiit would interfere with my ligal 
tdiic.ition and would hre.ik uij slight thoin of connecliuns 
which I mij have formed, . , . 

Ihe qUL'.tiou ''h‘-*her I eouUl get a new tngigenient 
with the ‘ Chmniele.’ 1 have aw^uind tousuUrable reputa- 
tion as i dramatic entic. brom re ulmg the ‘.Stir,’ the 
• ‘>oa of ‘iLc gnat UnJ of our lai’xh ai tojar 
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Sun,’ &c., you will see what miserable Grub Street gene- 
rally appears under the head ‘ Theatres.’ There are a few 
cant terms uj)on which difterent changes are rung to answer 
private ends. I have aimed at something like philosophical 
criticism, and, unconnected with authors and actors, have 
boldly spoken the truth of both. At first (hey used to abu.se 
me in the newspapers, and to threaten me in private j but 
finding that they gained no advantage over me in either way, 
I am now left to sway my theatrical sceptre with undisputed 
rule. Although these articles appear very trifling in the 
conntry, and are so in reality, they here often excite atten- 
tion. A paper depends for its reputation in some small 
degree upon its critiques, and I believe that onrs in this 
respect stands higher than any other. Perhaps Perry will 
consent to retain me specially for the theatres, and for the 
department of wit. The deficiency in my salary I hope to 
supply by other means. If I had not been so often disap- 
pointed, I should say that I had got a job which would 
bring me in enough to pay my special pleader’s fee. ' Tliis is 
a translation the nature and advantages of which I shall 
state to you more particularly in my next. I have no pretext 
for doubting that, with the favour of Heaven, I shall reach the 
porch of Westminster Hall, and if I were once in I am not 
Avithout hopes that I should advance faster than others who 
enter with more apparent advantages. But to obtain a pass- 
port, hoc opus hie labor est. 


Lincoln’s Inn: Alarcb 1, 1803. 

My dear Brother, ... I have received no answer from 
James Eigg. I thought I had been quite indifferent upon 
this point, but I feel a good deal of disappointment. If I 
could pass fifteen months on the Continent and receive two or 
three hundred pounds at the end of the tour, my passage to 
the bar would be both easy and delightful. I have now kept 
eight terms, and four more complete the whole number, 
though my name has been entered just half the necessary 
time. I wish most earnestly to escape for a while from 
London, the scene of so much mortification and distress. 
My curiosity to see foreign countries is only inflamed by the 
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partial gratification it received last autumn As I mean not 
to be merely a dry special pleader, it would infimtely promote 
my plans of ambition to acquire the continental language^ 
and gather some notion of the politics of the different con- 
tinental powers I think I might have travelled vnth Ejgg 
pleasantly enough, I ‘should probably hav e been able to keep 
my own part with him, and at the same time to have 
attached Inm to me father, no guardian to amnge 

with, he being I believe now of ige Iherc is no hope 
from any other quarter, and I must be content to pass iny 
days in the smoke of London amidst the dull dead and 
•^till duller livang of the law ^\^lenyou come over a few 
jears hence, wo maj however take a trip to Pans m 
company 

One da) in December la«t, your old instructor Dr "Munro 
was lecturing upon anatom), and a female subject was pro- 
duced, when an Edinburgh boy, after suddenly showing gre it 
symptomsof horror, e\chimed aloud, ‘Eh’ gudcGod’ thatV 
my gnnmithor ’ The greatest confusion ensued, and the 
class was dismissed fhe 1 id rui homo immediately and 
told bis friends, who all in ircbed in a body to "Munro s Tho 
Doctor, very injudiciously, in the meantime had cutoff the old 
woman’s head and dreadfully mangled her bod), m the hojH, of 
di guising her from her relations Put it so happened tint 
Oranny had two of her tois. grown together mavcrypcculnr 
in inner, so that b) this and otlier marks ‘»be vrw c.i*dv 
recognised Ihe inoiiiciit her bones were ^gam inhumed, a 
MUt was begun agiiii'^t 'Nlunro — d muges laid at 10,000/. 
However, the relations were respect iblc peiph, and tht) 
agreed to drop the proeesa if Munro would give up the 
resurrection nun lo this projK) vl ho vtr) dishonourdl) 
consented An mdietmtiit was acernlingl) preferresl i„am»t 
the resurrection mm, njion whieh ibout three weeks ago 1 e 
vras found guilt) and euteiiced to fuurteeiiyt irs’ Iran jx rt i 
tion Ihercwas in apphevUeu fn lu the ulvex Uts employed 
m the pn) ecuti n to try to keep tlie trial out of tlio laiiulou 
lepers, is they hid irovuleal me ms for pevnilmg it from 
be mg pnnted at lahnbur^h lie st ry vrs^ «preaii however 
over the whole conntrv. an I oeca leiieel the gri ite t cen- 
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•sturnation. At G-las^^ow a riot was the consequence. The 
mob had heard that there were some dead bodies at the 
college, and the professors and studeni s were besieged by a 
multitudinous army, ahnost frantic, for several hours. I am 
not sure whether any lives were lost. 

There is nothing stirring in the political world. Addington 
becomes more popular. Pitt continues in ignominious retire- 
ment. Fox is making inetfectual attempts to force his wife 
into company. Parties are in a sad state. 1 see no chance 
of the war being speedily renewed, notwithstanding the 
vapouring on both sides. 

Liiicoln’hi Inn : March 1.1, 1801. 

IMy dear Father, . . . Had it not been for this terrible 
storm that has just biust over om* heads,’ I make no doubt 
that your plans for my continental torn* would have been 
■crowned with complete success. Put at this moment the 
thing seems hopeless. The very night on which you de- 
spatched yom: letter the awful news would reach you. I 
asserted in my last that there was no danger of war for 
three or fom* years, and I assm’e you that was the opinion 
of the most intelligent and best informed people here. It 
is impossible to conceive the consternation produced in the 
mercantile world. . . . 

For ten days I have enjoyed more lei.sure than I could 
desire. I have no pleasure in receiving my four guineas 
on Saturday if I have done nothing through the week. The 
theatrical season is almost past, and we are at present t oo 
grave for wit. Prepare for applause. I have sjioken twice in 
public. The ‘ House of Commons ’ is dissolved, but 1 belong 
to two other societies, the Academical and the Athenian. 
The former is extremely respectable, being composed almost 
entirely of young men educated at Oxford or Cambridge. Its 
chief ornaments are the two sons of Charles Grant, the East 
India Director who gave George his appointment.- Alas ! I 
shrink into the deepest self-contempt when I look up to them. 
Both their learning and their eloquence are astonishing. I 

* The threatened renewal of war with France. — E d. 

- Eobert Grant, afterwards Governor of Bombay, and Charles Grant, 
-afterwards Lord Glonelg. — E d. 
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opened the debate here on 1 nthij night , I got through av 
well as I expected I hope to succeed better at our next 
meeting. lam. sbll afraid to leaNC inj shell \\heii my 
fate IS so \ ery uncertain, do you wonder f h it X feel a Iittlo 
anxiety ? In six months* lime I know not whether I slnll bo 
traielling in Germany, or fighting the Trench in Ireland, or 
drawing pleas in a special pleader’s office, or writing rouuuiccs 
in Grub Street. 

ily imagination was ^e^J ‘‘trong, or this epidemic 
threatened an attack upon me last week ^ lor two d.'i}sl 
had the headache ind other incipient symptoms, I confess I 
was a good deal nlanncd, as m case of sickness my situation 
would he so very dreary I can go into pleasant society when 
I like, but there is no one who would be it all surjinscd at 
not seeing me for fi\e or six daj«, a longer term than 
^lousieur la Grippe m general takes to perform his errand. 
iMy laundress lights my fire at eight, takes iway my toa- 
tlungs it cle\tn, and makes down the bed at fi\c, but 
whether I U\ed or died she would only care as much is i 
year’s wages would be better or worse than funerd pcniui'itcs. 
Hunk God, in_) apprehension' were groundk's. Tor ''Onu. 
ilays I hiNc been is stout md hearty as I c\cr was in nij 
life. 

I tnc( Id » Inn March .b. I'Oa 

Alydtir I dhtr, . Tcact uul war seem to bo quite 
nneert un, but whatever be tin, result of tlie present mgo- 
tntions tho pro j>tct before us is mot disiiul. I tin 
'iftly SI) tint my anxiety iri'ts more from public thin 
persond considention', though the htUr are \er> |)owi.rful 
to make m( priy for tho tmnquiUit) of 1 urujM. If thiH 
btorui blows over, I certamK go ahrcsul witli J uim ihgg. 
Ibid mote from him li'liughl M)tng Mlul he hullKanl 
from Ins frn ini'* lu the North, and tint tlmr idia-s exactly 
igreedwith mine md hn own tint wi should d » very well 
logedier,’ He concluded b> siting tint he w v* to t dl ujHai 
me this morning Xeeordiiiglv he came lietweeu one and t vo, 

• In a Kn« r I » il ft s Vjjj ••i* 1 1 1*01, an • j tal-j 

caU ' t In A I »a I caU«t-at Us t * U aa d l.»i U * al \ r ■». 1 1 o a-w. *1. 1 
ilw. Urltvj* e tie 
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and we had a friendly confab together. His leave of absence 
will commence soon after the King’s birthday, when he would 
wish to set out, having first paid a visit to his mother. The 
Court of King’s Bench does not rise till the end of July, 
but this would be no very serious obstacle in our way, as I 
could easily arrange with Spankie about a substitute. You 
inay begin to be afraid of not seeing me for a long and 
indefinite period. I swear most solemnly that I shall agree 
to no plan, however advantageous or flattering, which would 
prevent me from going down to Scotland next summer. 
None of you can long more earnestly for om* meeting once 
more than myself- I feel that I have been too long fr’om 
home. 

I know you will say it is affectation in me to impute 
so httle importance to the tom*. If I considered it certain, 
I should look upon it as one of the most memorable events 
in my hfe. But I do not expect that the country will be in 
such a state as to admit of an officer obtaining leave of 
absence. In case of war I should not wish to go abroad. 
In such a war as it will be, every man owes his person to 
Ms country. The point must certainly be decided in a few 
days. ‘ G-od send us a good deliverance ! ’ 


Lincoln’s Inn : April 12, 1803. 

My dear Father, . . . War ! war ! Yesterday, when we 
heard of Prussia having guaranteed Malta, all obstacles 
were removed to an accommodation, and peace was certain. 
News is arrived of Bonaparte having seized the port of 
FlusMng and, after dismissing the Dutch, declaring it in a 
state of siege. If tMs be true we may expect to hear every 
hour of hostilities having commenced. Although our cause 
was the best any nation ever had, Bony has already con- 
trived to make us appear the aggressors to all Europe. 
Oh ! deplorable incapacity in Ministers ! Oh ! shameful 
supineness in people ! But, indeed, the outcry against the 
Doctor is so strong that a change is become necessary. It 
is believed that Dundas is already appointed, and that Pitt 
will be declared Minister in a day or two. 
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Lincoln’s Inn : Maj 15, 1803. 

CH.iP. 'My dear Father and Sisters, — You will wonder to find 
me so much, dejected if you think that the war merely puts 
A.D. 1803. a stop to a tour which 1 had once represented as scarcely 
desirable. But of late I have seen more clearly how 
necessary it was that I should be for a year or two absent’ 
from London. I am not only cut off from the prospect of 
ever standing in the Homan forum, but the means fail me 
by which in time of peace I should have supported, if not 
distinguished myself at home. The attention of the nation 
is completely turned from literature and, while many under- 
takings of great importance are laid aside by the booksellers, 
the department of a newspaper which I might have filled 
sinks into insignificauce. In peace I should have had a 
choice of pleasant occupations, and I do not see that I was 
greatly to blame in supposing that after nine years of war 
we should for some short period enjoy it. There are two or 
three other circumstances which are unfavourable to me. 
Jfackintosh is going out to the East Indies as Recorder of 
Bombay. He knows me and has promised me his support, 
lie has very great infiuence among the lawyers, and would 
have smoothed all difficulties in my way to the bar. Perry 
is very ill, and I fear dying. Although he is not above 
fifty, there is to uU appeamnee a complete break-up in his 
constitution. But I will not proceed with this bead-roll of 
bad luck. . . .* I have formed no plans for the future. I 
think in tins great crisis I could dispose of myself no w.ay so 
well as in serving my country. Suppose I should enlist us 
a soldier, you may say I have entered ‘ the Guards ; ’ or if I 
should accept the bounty as an able-bodied landsman, there 
would be no disgrace in saying that you have ‘a son in the 
navy.* Perhaps you may have interest to get me some 
olfice in the gift of your Kirk session. Might I not bo con- 
stituted precentor, or ap|)ointed helper and successor (o 
Beacon Duncan in the ancient olfice of grave-digger ? If 
Bonaparte does not come over before then with UU first 
100,000 men, I expect to see you in Augu-st, when wc shall 
consider to which of these objects I ought now to direct my 
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ambition. I shall do whatever you advise, provided you 
mention no such words as ‘ the Church of Scotland.’ 

I could laugh at my own distresses, hut I confess that I 
cannot look at the state of public affairs without the utmost 
dismay. I observe every circumstance and every symptom 
that have usually preceded the downfall of empires — imbe- 
cility and distraction in the counsels of those at the head of 
affairs, division and faction among the principal men ; above 
all, apathy and insensibihty to danger among the people. I 
really wish it might please God to promote a certain per- 
sonage from an earthly to a heavenly crown. I bear him 
the most perfect good will ; I respect his private virtues ; 
I would sacrifice my life to protect him from a traitor, but 
Ins race is run ; a prolongation of his reign can tend neither 
. to his own glory nor the happiness of his people. No doubt 
from good intentions, he seems to have conceived an anti- 
pathy against the men of all parties to whom we can look up 
with any degree of confidence. With Fox and Pitt for our 
]\'Iinisters, we should have a much better chance to dethrone 
Bonaparte than he would have to make the slightest im- 
pression upon us. If the Addingtons are to govern us much 
longer, our subjugation seems inevitable. I told you long 
ago what might be expected from such an Administration, 
and these predictions are quite as well founded as those 
which have been fulfilled. I have many personal reasons to 
wish for a change. Were Ersldne or William Adam Chan- 
cellor, I should laugh at Garrow. ... 

P.S. There have been various pacific rumomrs during the 
morning, all I believe without the slightest foundation. 
Hostilities are probably commenced. I know not whether 
it will be worth my while to join the Inns of Court volun- 
teers. I shall certainly enter some corps, and if it really 
had a prospect of actual service I should be the better 
pleased. I fancy your Cupar volunteers will be re-embodied; 
I can’t say that I at all approve of the clergy taking arms. 
There are different notions however in Scotland, and the 
■exercise will be good for you. 
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Lincoln s Inn Jlay 2i, 1803 

Father, . My great object when I am in 

— Scotland will be to procure a proper introduction to Adam *• 

Ap 1803 2 nd Park ^—particularly Adam, who is the worthiest man 
aliie, and if he were made acquainted with my history I am 
sure would take me under his protection A mere letter of 
introduction will not do — that I could obtain from \anous 
quarters. 

You will laugh when I say that I mean to take out my 
degree of A 5I from St Andrews ... I there spent many 
valuable years in doing notbmg, and, far from laying any 
severe blame upon myself, I rather wonder bow the spark of 
hterature was not for ever extinguished, being surrounded 
by such corrupted air But I am forced to show this mark 
of reverence to a parent, the murderer of her ofispnng 
Degree's you know in Cngland are q\ ery thing. The honours 
of our northern universities are not highly e-'teeined, but 
still they are of some value, aud it here appears an absurdity 
to saj you have been teven years at college without taking a 
degree I must now think of the special pleader who is to 
receive my hundred guineas for alloinng me to copy his 
N. precedents Though the knowledge I acquire from him 

may be i little high-priced, the money will be well ‘•pent I 
hope to hold up my lie id a little higher when I have tlins 
cleared myself from the apparent crime of indigence, the 
consciousnesis of which at present so weighs me down. I 
shall then likewise hav e greater facihtius of m iking fnend- 
‘ihips with young men of respect ibiUty But for the ^ikc of 
mjbclf as well as othcr^ I ought to 'caj I noicr cspcnciicod 
inythmg but iiobtcm-ss from tho btmkuts with whom I 
come in contact in the Courts or in I.iucolnV luu Hill. 
Ihey btem to hive no suspicion of mj avocations, lo bt- 
burc, I do blion some iddrcss m sinking the rcjxrti.r aud 
concealing my ipprcliuisions. I have only to wi‘>h that, hk'. 

* VViBnm Vdim ij pointfd m t8lC Lord CojamiiaVonct ot iUj Jttty 
CottXl in fcCoUaniL — I o 

» Janica Mian I'arl: ft| |Kinl«\in 1816 a ittd.n-t Mic Couilul C. n ii on 
llcw.— t a 
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Crarrick, I could lose all recollectiou of luy own character, 
and feel nothing but, the seuUnients of the part I act. 
Whatever becomes of me, I trust I shall both feel the 
sentiments and act the part of an hone.'tt mail. 

Liiicoln’si Inn : July .s, isoii. 

My dear Father, ... I cannot say with any certainly 
when 1 shall leave London, or what plans I shall follow on 
my retiu-n. I have concluded a bargain with Perry, ami am 
to write critiques and grind paragraphs for one hundred 
guineas a year. I dare say this appears very liberal pay- 
ment to you, and I doubt not that it is ; but I have consi- 
dered whether I should not reject the olTer and trust entirely 
to chance. . . . 'J'hose who have friends in France begin to 
be very uneasy. In case of invasion, hostilities will be 
carried on with an asperity not known in Europe for ages. 
Should it be impossible in any case, on land or water, con- 
sistently wth safety, to give quarter as soon as a part of an 
army or a squadron yields, Bonaparte will say ‘ you have 
violated the laws of war,’ and, collecting into one spot the 
English in each department, will order them to be massacred 
by his artillery. I am now a member of the Bloomsbury and 
Inns of Court Association. I do not think I shall buy my 
arms and uniform till after my return from Scotland. I 
must get a lesson from some of your drill-sergeants. I escape 
the ballot, from Lincoln’s Inn being a place extra-parochial. 

Lincoln’s Inn: July JO, ISOJ. 

My dear Father, — I have the pleasure to inform you 
that I this da}' received a letter from George, dated Calcutta, 
January 29. He was there in perfect health. He had 
come to town to see the gxand fete given in honom* of the 
Peace ! The pleasure of our meeting w'ill now be unalloyed. 
I set out early to-morrow morning. The wind is fair and 
everything promises a prosperous voyage. I believe I men- 
tioned in my letter to Jess that I go by the ‘ Lord Kinnaird,’ 
Eoss master, of Dundee. Do not by any means think of 
coming to hand me on shore. The uncertainty of navigation 
is so great that you might be obliged to wait several days 
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in a disagreeable place, and, beside®, I shall Sy to )our 
embrace vith peculiar pleasure when I see you surrounded 
by those who are dear to me. I feel no great exultaboi 
upon a review of the last three years ; but upon the whole 
I am not ashamed to appear before you. I am conscious of 
many folbes, errors, and failures; but I know not tliat I 
should accept of an offer to run afresh this part of jnj 
course As we are so soon to converse face to face, the 
hurry lu which I am is the less to be regretted. Do not fear 
the French. By this day week you will be saying to me . — 

Venisli tandem In-iquc spectata parcnti 
Vicjt iter duram putaz datur ora tueri, 

\atc, tua et nota® audixe et redilerc loccs • 

Da ^ungere dextram^ da gemtoi . Forgiv e me ; my feel- 
ings would carry me too far. But this sen&ibihty excito^s 
no shame in my own breast, and will not hurt me in the 
opinion of my relations If I base acquired no colebnt}, 
if I have done nothing to rescue myself from ob&curity 
and indigence, still my heart remains uncorrupted. Mttr 
passing through scenes but ill-calculated to quicken .uid 
to fo&ter early attachments, I can proudly boast of feeling 
the same reverence and affection for my father, the saniu 
tender regard for iny sister®, as when I first left the patcnnl 
roof. . . . 

[He spent the month of August nith Ins fither in 
Scotland. The correspondence is resumed on liis return to 
London. — F d ] 

LinoolnAlnn fetj tcvmUcr lO 1801 

My dear F.ither, — I «it down once more to untc to you 
within the gloomy Vails of my clnnibcrs lU Lincoln® lun. 
Suppressing the many mournful feelings tint weigli up<n 
my heart, I shill proceed at oncetogne you some iccoiintof 
my jounn y to town. I left Carlisle on .Sand \y morning it 
SIX o’clock. On the top of the co.icU Ind v good deal of 
conversation ibout Ifitfitld, lud a nnii icqunut<‘d with the 
country pointed out the luouiitaiii bclnnd which the uu- 
fortuuite Mary of Buttermerc rcsidcnl.’ A rcsolutum w is 

• jJ.nciJ, vi li37 and 097-^ 

* llatticld vios an Impostor wbo luarriisl Maxj (or, a« hlu \.aa l r.t 
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immediately formed by another young fellow and myself to 
walk to the spot and to wait at Penrith for the Liverpool _ 
coach of the next day. Upon oiu’ arrival at Penrith it ^ 
tmmed out that the distance was nearly thirty miles. My 
travelling companion, partner in a flourishing house in the 
City, would not be baulked in his enterprise. Whether I 
would accompany him or no, he said he was determined 
to take a post-chaise. We arrived at Keswick, upon the 
Derwent Lake, about four o’clock. We were told it was still 
sixteen miles to Buttermere, but that there was a path over 
the mountains not above nine. Being furnished with a 
guide, we set out for Buttermere by this nearer way. Before 
we had got half way our guide fell ill, and we were obliged 
to dismiss him. However, we reached the place of our 
destination just about simset. You recollect the valley 
described by Johnson in ‘Easselas,’ surrounded by impassable 
mountains on every side. This idea seems to have been 
taken from the place where we then stood. On looking 
round we could not conceive how it had been possible for us 
to descend, and we were filled with dread that we should 
never be again able to escape. Mary, we were told, was 
from home. I suspect, however, that this was only in the 
fashionable sense, and I think I once caught a glimpse of her. 
We saw and conversed with her parents. From us they first 
learnt the news that Hatfield had been executed, at which 
they both greatly rejoiced. While we were sitting in the 
kitchen, several people came in to have their pint of ale. 
We found them very intelligent, but they declared that they 
had scarcely ever been beyond the valley, and their farthest 
jom'ney had been to Keswick. Nothing' ever filled me with 
greater astonishment. Our walk back was inconceivably 
romantic. The moon had risen, and we saw every object in 
a neiv light. We lost our way several times, but, taking 
Skiddaw for a landmark, we at last steered our way to the 
‘ King’s Anns ’ at Keswick. I could not help several times 
feeling alarmed in seeing myself in such wild and se- 
questered situations with a man whom I had known but 

called, Sally) of Buttermere. He was convicted of forgery and banged 
September 3, 1803. See Genthman's Magazine. — Ed. 
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in a disagreeable place, and, beside^, I shall fly to yonr 
embrace Vrith pecuhar pleasure when I see you faurrouDded 
by those who are dear to me. I feel no great exultation 
upon a review of the last three years ; but upon the whole 
1 am not ashamed to appear before j ou. I am conscious of 
many follies, errors, and failures; but I know not that I 
should accept of an offer to run afresh this pirt of my 
course. As we are so soon to converse face to face, the 
hurry m which I am is the less to be regretted. Do not fe ir 
the French. By this day week you will be saying to me . — 

Venisti tandem tuaque gpectata parcnti 
Vicit iter darom putat, datur ori tuen, 

N lie, tua, et notas audite et reddero \ occs * 

Da y ungere dextraitif da genitor, h orgn o me : ray feel- 
ings would carry me too far. But this sensibility excite^ 
no shame m my own breast, and will not hurt me m the 
opimon of my relations. If I ha\e acqmred no celebntv, 
if I have done nothing to rescue myself from obscurity 
and indigence, still my heart remains uncorrupted. ^Utcr 
passing through scenes but ill-calculated to quicken and 
to foster early attacbmenls, I con proudly boast of feeling 
the same reverence and affection for my father, the same 
tender regard for my sister-, as when I firat left the patomil 
roof. . . . 

[Ho spent the month of August with his fithcr in 
Scotland. The correspondence is reaumed on Ins return to 
London. — Ln.^ 

Lmcotn i Inn bej temter 10, 1801 

jMy dear Father, — I sit down onco more to write to 3011 
within the gloomy Vails of my clumbers in I.mcoln's Inn. 
Suppresaing the miny mournful feelings tint neigh upon 
my heirt, I shall proceed at once togi\e jou vomc account of 
my journey to toivn, I left Carlisle on bund.iy morning it 
SIX o’clock. On the top of the co ich nc h id a good deal of 
convcreition about Hatfield, and a man atqu,unt«.d uith the 
country pointed out the mountain bcliinJ uhith the un- 
fortunvte JIary of Butlermerc rcaidtd.^ A Tt^olulion vris 
* '"i C87 fu\d COT-.^ 

’ HattwM wia an itapoOor ft ho laairiwl 3fafj C®r, as ^hl^ was I r'.t 
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sw imm inor before my eyes. Day began to break as we 
approached Dunstable, and by the time we reached St. _ 
Alban’s the sun was risen. The night was excessively cold, 
and had it not been for a great coat I was obliged to borrow, 

I should have perished altogether. In a short time however 
it became quite sultry, and the skin (I coujectm’e) being 
made tender by the frost, the sun had such an efiect upon 
our faces as to blister them. Between eight and nine we 
arrived safe at the ‘'WTdte Horse,’ Fetter Lane. I repaired 
with a beating heart to Lincoln’s Inn. Ho letters for me ! 
The bustle of departure and huny of travelling had prevented 
me from feeling in its full bitterness the pain of separation, 
but when I reached my home — saw no eye to welcome me — 
reflected that for hundreds of miles around me there was no 
human beinsr that cared for me, and remembered that in one 
corner there was a family who perhaps at that moment were 
•weepiag my absence, but from whom I was cut ofl', as it were 
for ever — then — then — 

... I can say nothing as yet of my plans for the winter. 
Oh ! ■svrite to me soon and say something to comfort me. I 
never was so east down as now. ... I mean to attend drill 
every morning next week. They say that since the complete 
rupture between Pitt and Addington occasioned by the 
Treasury pamphlet,® intrigues have been going on to bring Pitt 
and Fox together, which, though they are thwarted by the 
underlings on both sides whose consequence woidd thus be 
annihilated, may not impossibly succeed. Farewell, my dear 
father. 


Lincoln’s Inn : September ISOo. 

Hy dear Father, . . . Since I came to Loudon I have 
done nothing but * soldier,’ and even now I can scarcely 
.'teal half an hour from my military duties. We are to lu> 
reviewed to-morrow morning in Hyde Park. j\ly trunk 
•ived on Thursday last. Having no notion of your opeu- 
again, I was ino=t agreeably .surprised with the 
you had made to its contents. What a .store ef 
am provided with ! I feast most lu.xuriuu'-ly 

inLope’.> L.yV of Pitt, \ol. iv. p. - lin. 
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C^P for a few hours I was afnid, like Horatio m ‘ Hamlet,* 

— that, having allured me to the brink of a precipice, the 

1 » 1803 figure would asaume some dreadful shape A eompan^-on of 

my superior size and strength added not a little to my con- 

fidence He told me strange stones about his being a 

natural son of J^rd P , of his having been sev eral } ear& 

in the army, «lc , which I have now reason to believ e are 
all true, but at the moment made me blame my rashness in 
thus putting myself in his power The road from Keswick 
to Kendal lies through the middle of the lakes, distance about 
thirty miles I never was so ravished with the grandeiur of 
nature as during this journey "W e travelled a considerable 
way along the banks of the famous Windermere, and passed 
close by the Bishop of Llandaff’s We dined at Kendal and 
again mounted the stage-coach about four That night we 
slept at Lancaster Next evening, about five, we arrived at 
Liverpool Our conveyance was a long coach which, from 
the number of passengers it carries, is very cheap Liver- 
pool IS a, stupendous monument of human industry, and I 
was greatly delighted with it The shipping, from being 
collected into docks, appears greater than that of the nvtr 
rhame« The public buildings are wonderfully fine Look 
back not very far, and Liverpool consisted of a few fisher- 
mens huts Here for the first time I saw the sun descend 
mto the western ocean after gilding the distant mountains of 
North Wales About one o clock on M ediiesday we et out 
for ^Ianclu.>ter, where wc arrived a little before dark 

By SIX on Thursday morning we were on the Hop of ‘The 
Commercial ’ post-coach on our way to London \\ hen do 
you think we irnvcd at Derbj, a distance of sixtj mdes ? 

A few minutes after twelve Sucli driving to be sure I never 
•^aw Cheshire and Derbyshire lari, quite mount unou*', but 
VTc went at a gallop a great part of the way In going down 
deep descents, I wai» at first ternhed out of my wits The 
remaining jxirt of the joumey wc proctediHl it a more 
modcrite jiacc I jia^-scd ivciymici-’y night as, notvvitli- 
‘^Undmg my utino t cQbrt , I (could not keep my clf frun 
'ilccpvng I caught iny clf \ hundred times just bcgnmmg 
to dre un, but III half a iiiinutt' tnn-,c oljctts were ngim 
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by Will' Harrison, tlie famous parliamentary counsel, as 
adjutant. We were exercised every morning at daybreak 
in the grounds of the Foundling Hospital, and we had often 
field days and sham fights in the country. That we might 
learn to take good aim at the French, we met to fire ball 
at Highbury Barn, near Islington. Cox did his duty very 
efficiently, and Harrison was downright, for 

he persuaded himself not only that he could carry a batta- 
lion through the manual and platoon exercise better than 
a lieutenant-colonel of the Guards, but that he had a genius 
for conducting sieges and planning campaigns. When he 
met us in private he was constantly criticising the battles of 
Bonaparte, and pointing out the errors committed on both 
sides. We were told at the same time that when he was 
admitted to dine at a regimental mess he talked nothing 
but law, so that he was a great lawyer among officers, and a 
great officer among lawyers. Nevertheless there can be no 
doubt that the B. I. C. A. was the best disciplined volunteer 
corps in the metropolis, and so it was pronounced by George 
III. when 100,000 of us were reviewed by him one very 
rainy day in Hyde Park. I never rose above the ranks, but 
I was a front rank man, and allowed to be very steady and 
alert. Moths have consumed my scarlet coat, but I still 
preserve my Brown Bess musket as a Jiiemorial of my mili- 
tary prowess, and mean to hand it down as such to my 
posterity.^ 

Lincilii’s Inn : October 2G, 1803. 

My dear Father, ... I have thought several times that 
my next would be dated fx'om Shorncliffc or Pevensey, and 
written on a drum-head or the back of one of my camarades. 
Although I still lodge at No. 2, my occupations are completely 
military. I can really say nothing of myself unless I were 
to speak of field-days, reviews, watch-coats and knapsacks. 
Sad time this for the Muses, sad for the Goddess of Special 
Pleading ! My plans remain quite undecided. I would 

“ September 1867. It bas now got a companion in a Russian firelock 
taken in the battle of Inkerman, and presented to mo by m}- gallant 
nephew, Willie Scarlett. [Now the third Lord Abinger. — Ed.] 

VOL. I. K 
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every morning. In looking into Lord Bacon’» works lately^ 
I observed among bis other rules to preserve health and 
ensure long life, * always to luve a good breakfast.’ I wish I 
could in my whole life eiemphfy his lordship’s precepts as 1 
do now upon my return from dnll. No doubt the jelly and 
marmalade would be more exquisite if I ate them with 
some one to whom I could talk of tho&e who made them, and 
to whom I could express my sense of the kindness I receive. 

[In the Autobiography he givca the following account of 
his volunteering —Ed 3 

5Iy chief distraction from legal study was soldiering 
Bonaparte’s threat of invasion had become serious. lie had 
assembled at Boulogne an army of above 100,000 veteran*', 
and he was collecting ships to transport them across the 
Channel, 

All men of all professions took up arms as volunteer^, 
^ly father, notwithstanding his sacred character, actually 
served in a volunteer corps at Cupar till the extremity of the 
danger had blown over, and his example was followed by 
many of the Scottish clergy, who quoted vanous precepts 
and precedents from the Old Testament for pnests and 
Levites fighting against the heathen. The descnptioa of 
the military mama in Scotlmd at this tune by Jonathan 
Oldbuck in the ‘ Antiquary * is equally applicable to London. 

I know not that rev ertnd judges laid aside their, robes and 
coifs for the gun and cartouche box , but, from Ibo Attorney- 
General to the articled clerk, all the rest of the profession 
flew to arms. The corps most convenient for me would have 
been the Temple, or ‘Devil's Own,' commanded by Krskinc. 
lie often boasted of hav ing been ‘ both a soldier and a b ulor ; ’ 
nevertheless he drilled lus corps vo badly and its reputation 
vns so low tint I would, not belong to xt. rroiii tlio uni- 
formity of the hue being broken by the projecting btoiiuclH 
of the well-fed Temple benchers, it was baul to be the most 
famous teWy-f/erent corps m rngliud, and all sorts of scurvy 
jc‘-tav.ere firetl at xt I enrolled xnjscif in the Bloomsbury 
and Inns of Court A-^sociation (calhd for bhort the B. I. C. A.), 
conHuandtd by Colonel Cox, the Masttr in Chancery, .cvsislcd 
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by Will Harrison, the famous parliamentary counsel, as 
adjutant. We were exercised every morning at daybreak _ 
in the grounds of the Foundling Hospital, and we had often ^ 
field days and sham fights in the country. That we might 
learn to take good aim at the French, we met to fire ball 
at Highbury Barn, near Islington. Cox did his duty very 
efl&ciently, and Harrison was downright, for 

he persuaded himself not only that he could carry a batta- 
lion through the manual and platoon exercise better than 
a lieutenant-colonel of the Guards, but that he had a genius 
for conducting sieges and planning campaigns. When he 
met us in private he was constantly criticising the battles of 
Bonaparte, and pointing out the errors committed on both 
sides. We were told at the same time that when he was 
admitted to dine at a regimental mess he talked nothing 
but law, so that he was a great lawyer among officers, and a 
great officer among lawyers. Nevertheless there can be no 
doubt that the B. I. C. A. was the best disciplined volunteer 
corps in the metropolis, and so it was pronounced by George 
III. when 100,000 of us were reviewed by him one very 
rainy day in Hyde Park. I never rose above the ranks, but 
I was a front rank man, and allowed to be very steady and 
alert. Moths have consumed my scarlet coat, but I still 
preserve my Brown Bess musket as a memorial of my mili- 
tary prowess, and mem to hand it down as such to my 
posterity.® 

Linciln’s Inn : October 26, 1803. 

My dear Father, ... I have thought several times that 
my next would be dated from Shorncliffe or Pevensey, and 
written on a drum-head or the back of one of my camaracles. 
Although I still lodge at No. 2, my occupations are completely 
military. I can really say nothing of myself unless I were 
to speak of field-days, reviews, watch-coats and knapsacks. 
Sad time this for the Muses, sad for the Goddess of Special 
Pleading ! My plans remain quite undecided. I- would 

® September 1857. It bas now got a companion in a Enssian firelock 
taken in the battle of Inkerman, and presented to me by my gallant 
nephew, Willie Scarlett. [Now the thii'd Lord Abinger. — Ed.] 

VOL. I. K 
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C^P really wish this invasion to be over before I enter into an 

! — office, ft would be a provoking thing if the very week after 

A D 1803 I ^QQ I should he hlkd of. 

Seriously, my time is so much engaged and my attention is 
so much diverted by this soldiering, that I could not apply- 
to a new and revolting study with sufficient closeness and 
ardour. Till Chnstmas therefore I am afraid I shall do 
nothing but carry my musket, go to the theatre, and read 
the newspapers. I expect to he introduced in a day or two 
to iSIackmtosh, who I know is disposed to hefhend me, I 
shall consult him and follow his advice. I am afraid the 
family cannot hope to gam any martial laurels by me. Un- 
less the French were to push on to the neighbourhood of 
London, the volunteers are not likely to be called into the 
field. To think of making them serve a campaign is quite 
monstrous. In the first place, though they might do pretty 
well for a hntsh, they would die hke rotten sheep if they 
were to sleep for a few nights on the ground, and to submit 
to other necessary hardships. Secondly, the whole business 
of the nation would be at a stand if tho>c who compose the 
volunteer corps were to be long absent from the metropohs — 
the principal merchants, lawyers and shopkeepers, the heads 
of public offices, and the conductors of the most necessary 
establisbiueats. llcsides,exceptin a case of extremity, Govern- 
ment would not wish to put such men m a situation where they 
could do no more than a coal-beavcr or a plough-boy. It is 
•'Old that upon the landing of the French the projected lines 
will iminedutely be constructed round London, and that to 
man these will be the duty cast upon the v oluntcers. For 
my own share, I could without much regret forego the glory 
of fighting against an army led on by the Chief Consul ; but 
if occa'iion demands I shall march as cheerfully as most men. 

' ‘la the awkward squad,* indeed’ I w.is po-Secd mto the line 

before I had been ten days in I^ndon, and liavo long been 
fit to be fugleman to a battalion of the Guards. \ou will tee 
by the papers tint our review is on hriday. o must be at 
the Foiindhog Hospitnl soon afUr six. On such occasions t 
lay mo m half i pound of cold bttf, which I Mxsh down rny 
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throat in the morning- -with a pint of porter. I will not 
frighten you by mentioning the expense of my dress and 
accoutrements ! I shall get on pretty well. I have found 
out a house now where I can dine decently for Is. 6c2. Un- 
fortunately the articles on which I can retrench are of trifling 
amount in the scale of my expenditure. At present no 
bookseller will- enter into a speculation the returns of which 
he cannot have in a month. 

Your conjectures about Bonaparte’s views of invasion are 
those of the most intelligent and best informed here. The 
ensuing session will be very interesting, but nothing as yet 
is at all known of the state of parties. 


' Lincoln’s Inn : December 28, 1803. 

My dear Brother, — We expect to hear of an -attempt by 
Bonaparte every hour. I do not believe that we shall be 
marched down to the coast in the first instance, unless the 
enemy land in very great force, but we shall certainly be put 
upon permanent duty, and all -will be bustle and confusion. 
My constant prayer is that the attempt may be made -with- 
out delay. The present state of suspense is extremely pain- 
ful, and the cloud must bmst. The Bloomsbury have a very 
high reputation, which I trust will be raised in the field. 
We are a corps of fusileers, no flank companies, all the 
eight instructed in light infantry movements. Although it 
has rained incessantly for three weeks, we are going upon a 
skirmishing party to-morrow. On such occasions we march 
across the country in a right line, over hedges and ditches, 
through bog and through briar. While I sacrifice both my 
time and my money with cheerfulness, I cannot help some- 
times reflecting that had it not been for the restless ambition 
of an individual, I might now have been climbing the Alps, 
or wandering among the ruins of the Eoman Capitol. ‘ Think 
what my faithless fortune promised once.’ However things 
have been going on with me better of late. I wished the 
invasion to be over before I entered -with a pleader ; but the 
alarm for a little while subsided, and Bony’s intentions 
seemed quite uncertain. Accordingly I got a letter from 
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CifAP- uWackintosh to Tidd, the most eminent special pleader in 
y*- England, With him I begin my studies in arte jpUicitandi 
jsoJk next Tveek, He has ten or a dozen pupils besides, dashing 
young fellows. I hope to acquire in the course of the year 
a great deal of useful knovrledge, and the introduction to 
society to me is a matter of perhaps still more importance. 
I feel new spirit, and hope to make atonement for my past 
conduct. 
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CHAPTEK V. 

JiLiruAET 1804 — ^Decembek 1804. 

Becomes a Pupil of Mr. Tidd the Special Pleader — Debating Society in 
Tidd’s Office — Denman — Copley — Pepys — ‘ The Academical ’ — Charles 
and Eobert Grant — ‘ The Athenians ’ — Brownley — Adolphus — Spankie 
— Wilde — Horace Twiss — Madness of the King — The Mahratta War 
— Kesignation of Addington and return of Pitt to power — Account of 
Special Pleading — Takes Chambers in the Inner Temple — Tax on 
Special Pleading — Middlesex Election — Agrees to stay two years 
longer in Tidd’s Office — The Young Koscius. 

Lincoln’s Inn : January 2, 1804. 

1 o’clock in the morning. 

My dear Father, ... I am most excessively perplexed 
how to proceed at the present moment. When I spoke to _ 
Tidd the alarm about invasion had subsided, and I said I a, 
should like to enter with him at the beginning of the year. 
The general opinion is that the flotillas before Brest, Boulogne, 
and Holland are by this time at sea, so that I may expect 
immediately to be put upon permanent duty and marched 
from London. Shall I then to-morrow morning pay the 100 
guineas, or shall I not ? There is an Ancrum story of the 
village tailor being asked when he intended to put his son 
into breeches. ‘ I shall wait,’ said he, ‘ till the small-pox be 
over.’ Snip’s answer was very prudent, because the disease 
was then raging in the neighbourhood, and the event would 
be speedily known. But he who would wait for the execution 
of the threats of France might be like the rustic who waited 
till the river should run dry. Upon the whole I think I 
shall pay down my money to-morrow morning,' unless news 
arrive of the French having actually landed. I think I have 
before told you that the terms of all special pleaders are the 
same, wz. 100 guineas for one year, or 200 guineas for three 
years. Tidd is by far the first man in this line. He has 
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0^. constantly from ten to fifteen pupUs. « He is in Tidd’s office * 

— —it has a prodigious fine sound. I got a letter from Mackin- 

A.D. 1804. tosh through Spankie. Copy:—* Dear Sir— Allow me to take 
the liberty of introducing to you IMr. Campbell, a young 
countryman of mine, of respectable character and connections, 
who is desirous of becoming your pupil. You deal so fairly 
by all those who have the advantage of your instructions 
that particular recommendation seems imnecessary; but if I 
may venture to recommend anyone to you, I am induced by 
strong reasons to recommend htr. C. as strongly as I can, 
and to say that I shall consider every attention to him as a 
personal favour to, dear sir, yours most respectfully, James 
ilackintosh. Dover Street, December 17, 1803.' — I can say 
little for the elegance of the composition, but the recom- 
tnendatiou is as worm and iHendly as I could desire, 
ilackintosh’s leaving this country is to me a very lamentable 
event. 

Any letter to William Adam must arrive in the course 
of a fortnight to be of any use to me. There is a ceremony 
at our Inn of performing exercises, that is, of reading a 
few lines written down for you by the butler. But before 
you are admitted to this display of genius, you must have 
a certificate from a member of the society, saying that you 
are ‘ a fit person to be called to the bar.’ This in fact is 
' the ordeal which a man has to go through previously to re- 

ceiving the honours of the gown. Nine of these exercises 
must be performed, and jou are admitted only to three in 
one term. I ought to begin without delay. Tlio son of a 
^ D.D. — myself M.A. — in the Bloomsbury Volunteers — in 

Tidd’s office ! I can have nothing to fear! 

■\\Ticu the threo jicr cent, books .are reopened at the Bank, 

I propose to sell out one hundred pound'*. For this at the 
present rate I should recci'c fifty-six pouud'>, a sum more than 
sufficient to pay my Christin.is bills, and to keep me .i-going 
till a reinforcement arrhes from Indi.i. If the.-'O niscally 
French w ere only bc.Ueii back, 1 do not at all de^p-iir of being 
yet able to cam something considerable by my literary 
exertions. Just now the only trades that flourish .are the 
armourer and the gunpowder manufacturer, I shall feci no 



Temorse in popping down a few of the mounseers. They 
have done me much mischief personally as well as nationally. 
I might now have been sailing down the Arno or attending 
a procession to the Vatican. 

Still to ourselves in every place consign’d, 

Our own felicity we make or find. 

So says the poet; but how does he explain himself? 

With secret course, which no loud storms annoy. 

Glides the smooth current of domestic joy. 

I had no one to greet me on the return of a new year, and 
when I came home from a solitary meal, I had no one to 
listen to my melancholy thoughts, while the whole nation 
was dissolved in conviviality and mirth ; 

But me, not destined such delights to share, 

I’m doomed for life to solitude and care. 

I shall no longer find time hang heavy on my hands. 
The hours at the oflfice are from nine to four, and from six to 
-eight. Many consider it merely as a lounging place for an 
hour or two in the forenoon, and perhaps do not look in 
. above twenty times during the twelvemonth. I need not 
say that I shall do my utmost to get a 'pennyworth. What 
with debating societies in the evening, the theatres, visits, 

• &c., I flatter myself that 1804 will pass away very agree- 
ably. Before the end of 1805 I shall expect to be called 
to the bar and I shall then, I trust, begin to taste the 
fruits of the enterprise, industry and perseverance which I 
shall have displayed. May you during this period and long 
•after meet with everything that is prosperous. Unless you 
were to participate in it, the most brilliant success would be 
tasteless to me. I cannot imagine a scene of happiness in 
which my father does not appear. Is it possible that you 
may one day witness in person a successful exertion of my 
•powers as a public speaker, and enjoy the applause which I 
receive ? This is the most rapturous idea that ever sprang 
from my fancy in its most heated and intoxicated moments. • 
I am dreaming and ought to be asleep ; but ‘ poets tell 
that morning dreams come true.’ 
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Linoolu 3 Inn January **3, 1804 

^ly dear Brother, — >1 am quite tired talking and thinking- 
of inva‘‘ion The winter has been open and mild, and for 
weeks the wind has been fair for Bonaparte, yet the little 
scoundrel has done nothing but dance about from Pans to 
Boulogne, and state in the ‘ lloniteur ’ that he was coming 
upon us with 300,000 men 1 he cloud may perhaps burst 
upon us when we least eitpect it \ ou must not mind what 
Cobbett says of the volunteers I have no doubt that they 
will behave well in the field The disputes now prerailing 
among them anse from the dread of danger having subsided 
I entered with Tidd on Monday the 16th I ha\o been 
able to pay my way by selling out three per cents My 
tailor s bill amounts to within a trifle of 401 , regimentals 
included — 31 3s for a mihtary great-coat Last week the 
Bloomabury got foraging caps, and magazines to hold forty 
rounds of additional cartridges The details of special plead- 
ing I defer till my next 

Lincoln a Ion Fcbrnai^S ISOI 

My dear Father, — You are probably decla) int; against mo 
for a breach of my promise and undertaking There are 
divers matters that I might plead m iny defence, first, that I 
have been very indolent lo this ^ou wiU demur, as m- 
sudicitnf in Jaw to justify me Secondly, X have ia/1 no 
time Here you might (ale issue upon the fact, and I am 
afraid that upon a trial in the court of conscience the verdict 
would be against me I bad better at once eonft s m> guilt 
and throw injsclf upon the mercy of my judge In mitiga- 
tion of punishmtnt, I can only urge m> i>ast good btlnviour 
and my pre ent compunction 

I saw Mr Adam on 'lloudiyeitniwg Uc}us nohoubc in 
toivn,aud he istobt found at bis chambers only between eight 
and ten I could stay with him onl> aver^ few minutes I 
imniednttlj ivailed myself of the friendly proft® ions which 

heundebj asking bun to sigu m^ certificate lotliishevery 
rciddj consented, desiring that (lie steward would bring it (o 
him next daj llo said he should be extrtinelj hippy to 
liave it 10 Ins power to be of use to me Ho h a mm of llio 
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most liberal and benevolent sentiments, and is more univer- 
sally respected than any public character now in England^ 

On some futm*e occasion I shall introduce you into Tidd’s 
office, and bring you acquainted with my brother pupils. 
At present I cannot use this freedom, being myself quite a 
stranger. I go on vigorously and, without a boast, know 
more of the business than those who have been entered 
many months. But it is impossible for you to form any 
conception of the idleness of most of the nascent plea- 
drawers. They drop into the office for half an horn: on 
their way to Bond Street. For weeks and months they 
remain away altogether. When they are assembled the 
snbjects discussed are not cases and precedents, but the 
particulars of a new fashion in dress, or the respective 
merits of the Young Chicken and Signora G-rassini. I 
shonld work much harder, but I can get no one to keep me 
in countenance, and I should not like to become proverbial 
as a fagger. I believe there are at present twelve pupils 
upon the list, and of these there are really but two or three 
who apply with any steadiness, or who seem to feel any 
desire to improve themselves. Fortunately few of them 
will have to labour for their subsistence. One man the 
other day, by' the death of his father, came into possession 
of 7,000?. a year. 

I was at first a good deal embarrassed by one circum- 
stance. There is a single morning paper taken in at the 
office, and that paper is the ‘ Morning Chronicle.’ To hear 
opinions given upon criticisms which I had written, and of 
which I would not for the world be there known to be the 
author ! This morning, however, I heard without discom- 
posure one man observe ‘ this paper was very severe upon 
Mrs. Jordan in Miranda,’ and another defend the strictures 
I had made upon her. A third exclaimed, ‘ Here’s a mon- 
strous good -thing: “As the nickname of ‘the Doctor’ still 
sticks to Mr. Addington, notwithstanding all his attempts 
to shake it off, he may be truly styled le medeain malgre 
lui, or the ‘ Mock Minister.’ ” ’ I said with an air of indif- 

* Then a Bencher of Lincoln’s Inn ; afterwards Lord Commissioner of 
the Jury Court in Scotland. — Ed. 
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C^p ference, what I really thought, that it was a poor quibble 

— upon Moh^re’s play. At the same tune I must confess that 

I am terribly alarmed when there is any talk about news- 
papers or reporters, and on one or two occasions my confu- 
sion might easily have been discerned. 

Lincoln's Inn Fetraary 26, 1804 

hly dear Father, ... T go on vigorouslymth my special 
pleading. Tidd considers me as a man of some taste, 
I am likely to reap to the full all the advantages which I 
promised myself from a pleaders office, and I think I shall 
receive as full a consideration for my hundred gmneas as 1 
did for the Is. 6d. which I pud to-day for my dinner at the 
chop-house. Nothing but the irresistible motives which 
spur me on could enable me to combat the disgust inspired 
by special pleading. It is founded upon reason, but rude, 
rude IS the superstructure. This, however, is now a neces- 
sary post in carrying on your professional udiances. The 
four judges who preside in the Court of King’s Bench all 
practised as specud pleaders. It is now vacation time, and 
we have not much business in the office. I continue, how- 
ever, to go regularly at eleven and stay till four. A con- 
siderable part of this time may be taken up m talking, but 
I seldom leave Tidd’s chambers without being acquainted 
with something of which I was ignorant when I entered 
them. There is a society among the pupils which meets 
once a week, exclusively for the dibCus»aion of questions 
of law. It IS modelled upon the plan of the courts at 
Westminster : a chief jusbcc, counsel for the plaintiff and 
defendant, The great ornament of our bar is a 3Ir. 
pepys,’ .1 nephew of Sir Imc.is. Iho question for last 
Saturday jNfomiDg: ‘A lcaj»cs to B; B issjgns to C; C 
makes a new covenant with A for the payment of the rent 
and assigns to D ; D becomes bankrupt, his assignees enter, 
the rent becomes in arrear. A sues C upon the covenant, 
and tecoverh. Can C mamUim nu action agmut the 
assignees for the money he lias thus been compelled to 
pay?' I can assure you this was igitaleil with as much 

* AiicrKarUsLoplCionciJIorCoiienlurD. 
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keeimoss as if it had been some iutorestiiig point in literature 
or polities. An apt quotation from Lord Coke is heard with 
more applause than if it eaiuc from Juvenal or Cicero. I 
flatter myself that I shall be vandalised by degrees. 

I am mortitied to find that I . am older than most of 
the men in the oftice. In all the different stages of my 
progress hitherto I have been younger than any of my con- 
temporaries. I was almost the youngest that was ever put 
to the grammiu: school. I was almost the youngest that was 
ever sent to college. I was probably the youngest that ever 
entered at the Divinity Hall. I was one of the youngest 
that ever was employed as a tutor; and I was, I believe, the 
very youngest that was ever retained as a parliamenlary 
reporter. However, if it please God that, I am called to the 
bar in the end of 1S05, I shall probably be the youngest 
advcutiirtsf that has reached the degree of barrister. It 
is seldom that a man can have quitted one profession and 
served a long apprenticeship to another before his twenty- 
sixth year. It is a great pity that I had not enrolled my 
name upon the books immediately upon leaving Wo.bster. 
I should thus have saved myself almost, a twelvemonth. At 
the same time I cannot blame myself for the omission, as 
prudence required that I should first ascertain whether I was 
capable of maintaining myself during the period of my study. 
... I wish I had any share of the genius of Itousseau. 
I fear I have his failing of imagining that mankind are 
always plotting against me. I shoxdd compare myself with 
more propriety to Scrubb, who says he is sure that certain 
persons had been talking of him, and being asked his reason 
replied, ‘ Oh ! they laughed so consumedly.’ This is a most 
unhappy jealousy. To it may truly be applied what is said 
of another species of the distemper : ‘ Trifles light as air 
are to the jealous confirmation strong as proofs from holy 
^vrit.’ ^ I may perhaps read in your next that the same frame 
of mind fits a man to feel more exquisitely the gratification 
which arises from respect and applause, and that I shall 
he recompensed in a more advanced period of life for the 
sufferings of my youth. 

’ Othello, act iii. scene :i. 
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[He alludes in this letter to the debating society of 
Tidd’s pupils In the Autobiography he gives the following 
account of this and other debating societie'! — Ed ] 

In Tidd’s oflSee there was a society which met weekly for 
the discussion of jbndical questions This consisted of his 
pupils for the tune being, and any former pupils who chose 
to attend Of this last class there were two who have since 
risen to great official eminence — Denman, now Lord Chief 
Justice of the Court of Queen’s Bench, and Copley, now 
Lord High Chancellor of Great Britain * The former m his 
argumentations was more eloquent and fervid than acuto 
or learned, but he had always a fine gentlemanly port and 
bearing, which with high pnncjple made him beloved and 
respected When Copley took pains he argued most ad- 
mirably, gmng a foretaste of tliose powers which should 
have placed him in the first rank of lawyers, orator*, and 
statesmen His fault at this time (which he afterwards 
fully corrected) was being too loud and declamatory 1 
recollect that on one occasion his vehement tones being 
heard by the laundresses and porters in King’s Bench W'’dk, 
a large mob of them collected round the window of the room 
m which we were assembled This caused others at a 
greater distance to think that a fire had broken out, and 
messengers were despatched for fire-engmes Bent on pre- 
sent enjoyment, he was reckless as to what might be said 
or thought of him But by Ins agreeable manucra, by hi» 
contempt of hypocrisy, and by the habit of representing 
himself somewhat more self indulgent than ho reillywia, 
he contrived to di<;arm the cen'onous and to sooUio all whom 
he approached 

It 18 remarLiblo that m tins club of Tidd’a pupils tlicrt 
were it one time four members who afterwanN sit togLtlur 
as law lords in the House of Petrs Lord rjaidhurof, l.ord 
Denman, Ixrd Cottenhim, and I-ord Ciinpbtll 

h or debating on general topics I l)tIongtd to a society 
which met at the Crown and Bolls in Chinctry Luu, in 1 
wluch had boasted such distinguishtd intmbers as Canning, 

• WntUn la I8ir 
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Scarlett, Mackintosh, Bobus Smith, Perceval, and Hallam, 
but which was now falling into decay. It was soon replaced 
by another, called ‘ the Academical,’ which met in Bell Yard, 
and the qualification for which was a university degree. It 
was, I think, on the occasion of my being admitted here, 
that I took out my diploma as A.M. at St. Andrews. The 
perpetual president was Dr. Maton, who became a fashion- 
able physician, and taught botany to the princesses at Court. 
He was the most formal of mankind ; he sate in the chair 
in a great cocked hat, with the solemnity and sense of self- 
importance known to no Speaker of tlie House of Commons or 
Lord Chancellor. The meeting was opened by what was called 
‘ philosophical conversation,’ in which the members discussed 
all that was new in literature or science. Then followed an 
■essay by one of the members in rotation, and last of all a 
debate on a question given out a week before, the opener 
speaking by compulsion and all the others being volunteers. 
By many degrees the best speakers were the twin brothers, 
Charles and Eobert Grant — the one afterwards Lord Glenelg 
and Secretary of State for the Colonies, the other Governor 
of Bombay. They gained great celebrity for eloquence in 
Parliament, but in my opinion they never spoke so well 
there as they had done in Bell Yard. They had had great 
practice at Cambridge, and they really seemed to me to 
approach the perfection of the oratorical art, insomuch that 
I listened to them ‘ with a mixed sensation of admiration 
and despair.’ Their superiority kept me almost constantly 
silent. They were in all respects most accomplished and 
most excellent men. They afterwards betrayed a want of 
vigour of character which greatly impaired the effect of their 
extraordinary talents and acquii-emeuts. Eobert did very 
well in the easy office of Judge Advocate, but as an Indian 
.governor he never could have been in the same category as 
Clive, Hastings, and Wellesley. Charles advanced to be 
Colonial Secretary, wrote beautiful despatches, and could 
occasionally come out with, a good prepared speech. An 
anecdote used to be related which, whether true or not, is 
•characteristic of the brothers. Dining together tete-a-tete, 
they were highly pleased with some fine old port wine, in 
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[He alludes in this letter to the debating society of 
Tidd’s pupils. In the Autobiography he gives the followiug 
account of this and other debating societies. — Ed.] 

In Tidd’s ofBce there ■was a society which met weekly for 
the discussion of jhiidical questions. This consisted of his 
pupils for the time being, and any former pupils who chose 
to attend. Of this last class there were two who have since 
risen to great official eminence — Denman, now Lord Chief 
Justice of the Court of Queen’s Bench; and Copley, now 
Lord High Chancellor of Great Britain.* The former in his 
argnmentationa was more eloquent and fervid than acute 
or learned, but he had always a fine gentlemanly port and 
bearing, which ivith high principle made him beloved and 
respected. ^Vhen Copley took pains ho argued most ad- 
mirably, giving a foretaste of those powers which should 
have placed him in the first rank of lawyers, orators, and 
statesmen. His fault at this time (which he afterwards 
fully corrected) was being too loud and declamatory. 1 
recollect tliat on one occasion his vehement tones being 
heard by the laundresses and porters in King’s Bench Walk, 
a large mob of them collected round the window of the room 
in which wc were assembled. This caused others at a 
griiater distance to think that a fire had broken out, and 
messengers were despatched for fire-engines. Bent on pre- 
sent enjoyment, he was reckless aa to what might be s-rid 
or thought of him. But by his agreeable manners, by bin 
contempt of hj-pocrisy, and by the habit of representing 
himbclf somewhat more self-indulgent than he really vs, 
he contrived to disarm the censorious and to soothe all whom 
he approached. 

It is remarkable that in this club of Tidd’s pupils tliore 
were at one time four members who aftenvards sat together 
as law lords in the House of Peers; Ix>rvl LyndUur&t, lx>cd 
Deuinau, Lord Cottenham, am! I»rd Cunphell. 

For debating on general topics I l>elongcd to a wxnety 
which met at the Crown and Bolls in Chancery Une, ami 
which had boasted such distinguished members as Canning, 

* Wnttui in i8)2. 
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Scarlett, Mackintosli, Bobus Smith, Perceval, and Hallam, 
but which was now falling into decay. It was soon replaced 
by another, called the Academical,’ which met in Bell Yard, 
and the qualification for which was a university degree. It 
was, I think, on the occasion of my being admitted here, 
that I took out my diploma as A.M. at Bt. Andrews. The 
perpetual president was Dr. Maton, who became a fashion- 
able physician, and taught botany to the princesses at Court. 
He was the most formal of mankind ; he sate in the chair 
in a great cocked hat, with the solemnity and sense of self- 
importance known to no Speaker of the House of Commons or 
Lord Chancellor. The meeting was opened by what was called 
‘ philosophical conversation,’ in which the members discussed 
all that was new in literature or science. Then followed an 
■essay by one of the members in rotation, and last of all a 
debate on a question given out a week before, the opener 
speaking by compulsion and all the others being volunteers. 
By many degrees the best speakers were the twin brothers, 
•Charles and Eobert G-rant — the one afterwards Lord Glenelg 
and Secretary of State for the Colonies, the other Governor 
•of Bombay. They gained great celebrity for eloquence in 
Parliament, but in my opinion they never spoke so well 
there as they had done in Bell Yard. They had had great 
practice at Cambridge, and they really seemed to me to 
approach the perfection of the oratorical art, insomuch that 
I listened to them ‘ with a mixed sensation of admiration 
and despair.’ Their superiority kept me almost constantly 
silent. They were in all respects most accomplished and 
most excellent men. They afterwards betrayed a want of 
vigour of character which greatly impaired the effect of their 
extraordinary talents and acquu-ements. Eobert did very 
well in the easy office of Judge Advocate, but as an Indian 
governor he never could have been in the same category as 
Clive, Hastings, and Wellesley. Charles advanced to be 
Colonial Secretary, ■wrote beautiful despatches, and could 
occasionally come out with, a good prepared speech. An 
anecdote used to be related which, whether true or not, is 
■characteristic of the brothers. Dining together tete-a-tete, 
they were highly pleased with some fine old port wine, in 
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Ci^p which they were not disinclined to indulge Having ex- 

hausted the hberal allowance at first ordered, they wished 

AD mi very much to have another bottle, but they could not 
agree which should subnut to the trouble of getting up 
to ring the bell for the butler, and they preferred their 
ease till they both forgot their disappomtment m a sound 
sleep. 

To finish the subject of debating societies, I m vy here 
mention that before I was called to the bar I became member 
of another called * The Athenians,’ much more nnscell'ineous 
in its composition, in which all the party questions of the 
day were discussed, and the topics of the House of Commons 
were repeated or anticipated There was hero a most mar- 
vellous display of natural eloquence from a half-educated 
man of the name of Brownley, who really came i ery near the 
manner and execution of Pitt. Adolphus, the historian of 
the reign of George the Third, was his great opponent. 
Adolphus nas then keeping terms to be called to the bar, 
having started as an attorney, and his friends thought that 
he was to throw Erskine into the shade. But he iina too 
old to be transpUnted, he was never sufficiently imbued 
with legal pnnciples to succeed in appearing to understand 
them and, after various efforts of great pretension, he sank 
down into a second-rate Old Bailey counsel 

Spankie who, galled with being considered ‘ a gentleman 
of the pres'=i,’ was now studying for the bar, here entered the 
oratoncal arena. He spoke with great force and with con- 
siderable fluencj , but the effect of his speaking was dreadfully 
marred by a most discordant \oice and a reioltingly co.ir«c 
Scottish accent, which to his dying day wis in no degree 
mitigated, although lie took lessous in elocution from the 
celebrated ThelwdI, and bpareil no pains or co^t to tram 
himself as an ontor. 

The next ‘ Athenian ’ m point of conbcquence was \\ jlde,‘ 
then a City solicitor, afterwards my successor in the office 
* of Attomey-Genenk His mind might then bo fillt'd with 
ambitious visions, but he did not for yc irs aflerwaids Ixgm 
to keep terms it ui mu of court. However, he sjioko with 
* AfUrwanU LorJ CliiOcvlJor Truro. 
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good effect -when he was once started, and had overcome a 
tremendous stutter. 

The only other person who shone forth here was Horace 
Twiss, the impersonation of a debating society rhetorician. 
I have often heard his case cited against debating societies. 
When he got into the House of Commons, though in- 
exhaustibly fluent, his manner certainly was very flippant, 
factitious, and unbusinesslike; but, without being in a 
debating society, I doubt whether he ever would have 
gained any eminence whatever. 

Mr. Phipps, the perpetual president of the ‘ Athenians,’ 
a City merchant, imitated the practices of the House of 
Commons down to impartially giving official dinners to all 
the members ; for he first had the leading Tories (that party 
being then in office), next the leading Whigs, and then the 
rest of the assembly without party distinction. 

Coachmakers’ Hall and that class of debating shops, open 
to the public on payment of a shilling, at which Grarrow came 
forward and was supposed to speak for his supper, were all 
gone before I came to London. In those days the speculator 
who conducted the adventure, to attract a crowded audience, 
procured the attendance of popular spouters by a cuhnary 
bribe. JMr. President Phipps, like the other members, paid 
his subscription, and he provided his entertainments out of 
pure hospitahty, or to add to his weight and consequence in 
the chair. 

Lincoln’s Inn : March 5 , 1804. 

My dear G-eorge, ... I have been about six weeks in a 
special pleader’s office. . . . The pupils in general have a 
large fortune in possession or expectancy, and are of course 
idle and dissipated. Those who drop into the office for an 
hour or two in the morning instead of a cofiee-house are 
pleasant, agreeable fellows. Happily I do not find it at all 
necessary to associate with them in their amusements and 
pleasures. They generally pay seventeen shillings or a 
guinea for their dinner in a coffee-house, and think nothing 
of losing six or seven guineas in the evening at cards. I 
cannot help feeling some sentiments of regret when we 
separate they to feast at a tavern, to go to the opera, or to 
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C^p shine at a ball , I U> slink into a cook’s shop, and to «pcad 
— ^ the night m drowsily ponng over a book At the same 
time X believe that X am as happy as any of them Business, 
which to me xs a pleasure, thcj find an msuffemble bore* 
and the steady pursuit of an important object saxu> me from , 
the languor of en.ntL^ with which they are frequently op- 
pressed Upon the whole there are few whoso situition 
seems more enviable than my own at the present moment. 

I have nothing to torment me, I have nothing to do but to 
improve and amuse myself, and I am allowed m a sanguine 
hour to hope for all the sweets of gratified ambition It is 
exactly six years since I first came to England It was then 
as likely that I should now be a negro-dnver m the West 
Indies as a student of law at Lincoln’s Inn In six ycais 
more, according to the natural progress of things, I ought 
to have acquired some reputation at the bar I cannot 
undertake to promise a sufficient degree of spirit, but my 
failure shall not arise from a want of pcrscv eranco and in- 
dustry 

Long before this reaches you, you wiU ha\ e heard of the 
King’s madness, and probably of the result of it, which to us 
is stiU unknown Never was there such a perplcang sUto 
of things He wiU probably soon be so far in hvs stusts 
that it Will not be possible to set him aside , while, by the 
best opituous, there is no chance of his ever agom being m 
a fit state to transact business Ilia doith nould bo agrt it 
deliverance to the nation, and would occasion much joy, 
notwithstanding the unpopularity of his successor Happen 
what will, the Doctor must immediately give m There h la 
been (will posterity beheve it?) a firm and cordial coahlioii 
eflected between "Mr Fox and Uie Grenvilles’ lyird Gren- 
ville his been at St. Anus Hill, and Mr >YiridKam now 
extols the wisdom and virtue of tliat Charley whom a little 
IweUtinonlh igo he tknounced as the jHiiufrr of public 
difecontcnt and popular fury X’At is at varunco with all his 
old colleagues except Dunda»,and even with Harry Kl has 
had IvUlc cotre pondcucc for a long while luck 1 hose who 
whU well to the country Imo this to console them, tint 
things cannot poasibly be worse than they are at |rc.34.nt. 
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though Grod help us if the French are able to effect a landing. CH 

Our means of defence would be miserably directed, and these ^ 

means are by no means adequate. The army of reserve has 
turned out very ill, and the recruiting for the regailars does 
not now supply deaths and desertions. As to the efficiency 
of the volunteers I am quite incompetent to judge. It 
appears to me that if they are led on -with proper spirit they 
may overwhelm the enemy, but the slaughter previously 
must be horrible. Upon the volunteers, such as they are, 
the country must chiefly rely for its safety. The present 
conjuncture is so favom'able to Bonaparte that if he does not 
instantly make the attempt I shall believe that he never 
meant anything more than to frighten us. I am sadly tired 
of soldiering. I would march to the coast in case of necessity 
with great cheerfulness, but it is very teasing to lose so 
much time and to be put to such trouble for no purpose. 

The expense too is very considerable. There is constantly 
something wanted and something to pay for. 

The wants of your government, I fear, will soon be 
pressing enough. The Mahratta war is not at all relished in 
England. I hope in G-od there is no danger of your being* 
taken from Contai to be sent into the field, where you would 
acquire neither profit nor glory. 


Lincoln’s Inn : April 2i, 1804. 

Dear Greorge, . . . Tranquillity will before this have 
been restored in India. G-reat uneasiness prevailed here 
upon the news of G-eneral Wellesley’s victory of the 23rd of 
September, but the splendid successes which followed seem 
quite decisive. Whatever grounds the G-overnor may have 
had in entering into the war, he has certainly conducted it 
with great vigour and ability. Most people were disposed 
to condemn him while things remained doubtful, but he will 
now be judged by the event. I wish we had a man of his 
enterprise to cope with Bonaparte at home. However, thank 
God, we are at last likely to get rid of the miserable drivellers 
who have disgraced themselves and the country for three 
years past. Before this reaches you, you will have heard, J 
trust, of a complete change in the Cabinet. All the different 
VOL. I. L 
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parties of Opposition have combined against the poor Doctor. 
. I know not what kind of a Slimstry is to be formed out of 
such a heterogeneous mixture, but we must exchange for 
the better. For the weakness and distraction that at present 
palsy our energies we have some consolation in the atrocities 
and follies of which Bonaparte is guilty at Paris. 

Lmcoln s Isn April 26 1804 

My dear Father, ... I do not hear that the new Cabinet 
has been jet arranged It seems to me that Pitt and Fox 
must necessarily come in together. Pitt is pledged to the 
Grenvilles and the Grenvilles are pledged to Fox, Young 
Slansfield, the son of the new Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas, says that when bis father went to be knighted the 
King appeared quite rational and talked sensibly to him on a 
great i ariety of topics. I understand, howc% er, that at times 
he IS still as bad aa ever, so that he is not allowed to as&ocialo 
with hia family. 

Lincoln s Ian Maj 1C, 1804 

My dear Father, ... I suppose you would bo a good 
deal disappointed at tho turn which things took upon the 
Doctor’s defeat, although I (with my * accustomed sagicity ’) 
had pointed out to you what wis likely to happen® 7 he 
poor IGng who is so severely censured is supposed to hi\»‘ 
been quite passive upon the occasion. The Queen and the 
Duke of York were .it the bottom of the intrigue. Ahking 
every allowance for Pitt’s vast parliamentary talents, and like- 
wise for the habit of obedience which the House of Conunons 
has not yet forgotten, I do not ‘^ee how he is to go on long. 
AYhat can he do? Neither, I fear, make an lionourablt pcict, 
or carry on a glorious war. The constant cry will bo, * How 
much better it would have been had Mr. Fox been lulimlttil 
into the Cabinet ! ’ Ihe Oppo'ition will bo po\verfuJ,aiid >o 
much 13 Dundis bated in the Hou^ of laird-, and HiMrkis- 
buiy despised, that laird Grenville will be able to di-puU 

• U Uio end of Apnl Addir^too l.a4 runa^td, .mj on ifay 10, ha 
rcsuinwl Ujo scaU of ottlcc T» o Kn ^ i to to Mr Kx 

LcUig In tlio Cabrntt, 1 ill »a» oba^vdlo f>.nn V iua witl uui 

llio ttMl,taacoot Ixinl OienTilla aod tU laity-’-w 
voLii pp. 164-1 W—Ld 
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every inch of ground with them. Pitt perhaps thinks he 
will gradually strengthen his party as he did at the begin- 
ning of his former Administration ; but he forgets that the 
King is in the most equivocal state of health, and that the 
heir apparent is his declared enemy. I have heard that the 
Prince of Wales means to send a caution to the Privy 
Council to take care what they do, and that he is determined 
to take some bold step to ascertain the degree of the King’s 
insanity. Were you not shocked at the manner in which 
the old man was for several days trundled about the streets 
of London ? The effect produced was directly contrary to 
that intended. The truth I believe is that at times he is 
as rational as ever he was in his life, but that on some 
occasions he is as mad as a March hare. 

Lincoln’s Inn : May 17, 1804. , 

My dear George, . . . You desire me to give you some 
notion of special pleading. It is the business of the special 
pleader to draw all the wiitten proceedings in a suit at law. 
First, the declaration, which contains a statement of the cause 
of action, or the injmy of which the plaintiff complains : that 
the defendant has seduced his wife ; has trespassed upon his 
land has given him a beating ; has sold him an unsound 
horse, &c. Next comes the plea, setting forth the defend- 
ant’s answer, who says that he is not guilty, or that the 
land is his own, or that the plaintiff made the first assault, 
or that he did not warrant the horse as sound, &c. The 
replication^ the rejoinder^ &c., contain what each party has 
to allege, till at last they take issue upon some point of fact 
and the cause is submitted to a jm:y. If it is thought that 
what is stated in the declaration, though true, would not be 
sufficient in law to sustain an action, or in the plea to 
establish a defence, then there is a derrmrrer, and the cause 
is decided by the judges. There is the most scrupulous 
nicety required in these proceedings. For instance, there are 
different kinds of actions, as assumpsit, detinue, trespass, 
case, &c. The difficulty is to know which of these to bring, 
for it seldom happens that more than one of them will lie. 
'There is still more difficulty in the defence, to know what is 
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a good justification and how it ought to be pleaded, to be- 
sure that you always suit the nature of the defence to the- 
nature of the action, and to take advantage of any defect on 
the opposite side. Special pleaders in general are not at the 
bar. One or two who remain pleaders permanently are con- 
sidered as something between attorneys and barristers, but 
the conunon ivay is for a young man to plead a few years. 
under the 6ar, as they call it, before being called. It is 
easier to get this kind of business than briefs in the court, and 
you thus gradually form and extend your connections. Thia 
is a very bad plan for the profession ; in the first place, the 
special pleaders take much lower fees than if they were at 
the bar, and thus carry away a great deal of business j and 
in the next place, by continuing in this low illiberal drudgery 
so long, their minds are contracted and they are mere quib- 
blers all their lives after. Tidd is a man of very low origin* 
He was clerk to an eminent man in this line, and, his master 
dying, he set up for himself. He has a very clear head 
and has always paid great attention to business, so that he 
has for a considerable number of years been by far the first 
man in his branch of the profession. He published a 
Practice of the Court of long’s Bench, which has passed 
through several editions and gained him high celebrity. He 
makes between 2,000?. and 3,000?. a year, and does not 
spend more than 200?. or 300?. He lives in a small house- 
near Vauxhall in a miserable way with a single inaid-servnnt. 
Of pupils he has constantly from eight to twelve. He takes 
very little pains >ntb them, and is very indifferent about the 
progress they make. He comes about one o’clock, says* How 
d’ye do ? ’ as he passes into his own room, remains there till 
four or five, correcting what has been drawn, nods to any 
straggler who is still remaining, and returns to ^ auxhall for 
the day. His office, however, for a man really desirous and 
determined to improve himself, is in my mind by far the best 
in London. You sec here such a quantity and such a variety 
of business that you imiy learn more in six months than by 
reading or hearing lectures for seven year.«. I have not 1)ocd 
throughout eqvially steady, but I retlect upon iny exertions 
since I entered without dissatisfaction, from having read a 
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little before and been pretty industrious since, I really know 
more of the matter than those who have been there for a 
year or two. Perhaps this mode of talking may confirm you 
in a very old and often recorded opinion of yours, that I am 
very conceited ; but heaven knows the boast is a poor one, 
and I pretend to nothing which a man of common parts may 
not attain by assiduity in the same period. 

... I shall probably try and get chambers at Christmas 
in the Temple and practise a twelvemonth as a pleader on 
my own bottom. I know that I should not earn as much 
as would pay half a quarter’s rent. The high rent of chambers 
is a most formidable thing for a beginner like me. You 
•can’t get a set unfurnished fit for business under 501. a 
year. I am sure you are now satiated. I shall try to 
remember constantly your precept of ‘ Push on.’ You must 
not be by any means sanguine, but I again promise steady 
•application and all the spirit I can possibly command. ‘ Dis 
•csstera credam.’ 

The war bears very hard upon me : volunteering, income- 
tax, window-tax raised, &e. I pay my way and have every- 
thing I want except law-books. I should require 50^. for this 
•article, and so much I shall be able to spare if I get lOOZ. 
from you by the end of the year. 

You can’t imagine the disappointment felt by the people 
when the hope vanished of a united and vigorous Adminis- 
tration. Things went on pretty well till Dundas arrived 
■from Scotland, who saw that if all parties were to be included 
his share of the candle-ends would be comparatively small. 
•His disposition to mischief was seconded by a corresponding 
disposition in the Court. The poor King is supposed to have 
-remained nearly passive. He was worked upon by the Queen 
and the Duke of York. Tliis is supposed to be the cucum- 
stance which has so enraged the Prince and made him step 
forward as the avowed head of Opposition. The Opposition 
will be most formidable indeed, and in the equivocal state of 
the King’s health I do not see that Pitt can stand long. He 
■certainly proposed to bring in Fox, but yielded very easily 
to the royal scruples. If he had studied his own glory he 
would have refused to come in rmless Fox was admitted 
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— party because I write m the ‘ Chronicle.’ I am much more 
with the Pittites. I express the sentiments of the pubhe 
and of Mr. Pitt’s best friends. There never was such a set 
of ragamuffins as he has collected around him. From the 
noble conduct of the Grenvilles it was long before he could 
get his ranks filled up at all, and many of the fattest 
offices under the Crown had to go a-begging. He is after all 
forced to make a piece of patchwork with the Doctoi mnSy 
whom a little month ago he denounced in the mass as an 
assemblage of dnvellers Lord Castlereagb remains at the 
head of the India Board. It was said for some days that 
your old friend the Duke of Montrose was to go as Lord-^ 
Lieutenant to Ireland, but the rumour now is that he is to 
be made Postmaster-General and President of the Board of 
Trade. Dundas is the man who gives away everything. He 
rules Pitt, and is thus the first man m England He Ins 
made his nephew William, an arrogant, empty coxcomb, 
Secretary at War. The disgust thus given to the old aris- 
tocracy of the country is prodigious Tht Lotd^ as you call 
him. Will be well pleased to see his old friends m power 
again. It is understood that the Doctor had resolved to 
recall him How he must have despised the Doctor • A 
man of his disceroment, vigour and enterprise can have no 
very profound respect even for the pedlar pohticnn, Lord 
Melville, the author of the expeditions to St. Domingo, 
Holland and Ferrol There has been * rumour vbout peace 
for two dajs, I believe without the smallest found itiou. 
Bonaparte, the new Emperor, has rustd a high degree of in- 
dignation at the Court of Kussn by lus manifold outrige«, 
but such lb the unhappy stito of things at home tint no ad- 
V mtage can be Uken of it. Pilt ict how he will, ho is 
sure to be opposed, ind we cm look forward to nothing but 
,\ series of ParUuneiitary «<^uabbhs and of n ition il divisions. 

I send you the seventh inunber of the * Edinburgh Bt- 
vievv.’ . . . The ‘E. K.’ seems to me to fall off, but it has 
still a high chiracter and a wide circulition. Tliey Inve 
been obliged to pubUsh a second edition of ^ome of the 
’ ^laninis cllcslcj, Co*cmw Ocnoral ot India 
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luiinbers. I Iiiive met Jeflrey, Brougham and Horner, the 
conductors, several times in London. They uro very clever 
men ; the two latter are coming to the English bar. 

Lincoln’s Ian : Juno 15, 1801. 

i\Iy dear Ikother, . . . Know that I leave Lincoln’s Inn 
at jMichaelmas. 1 know not whether I have acted judici- 
ously. I have no mortal to consult witlr ; aud I am left on 
points the most important for my future welfare to tlie sug- 
gestions of my own anxious, hesitating, un.‘5atisliable mind. 
An acquaintance told me he was about to quit a set of cham- 
bers very well situated for business, and extremely cheap. 
As I had been thinking for some time of trying what I could 
do as a special pleader upon the expiration of my year with 
Tidd, it seemed that these chambers would suit me to a T. 
Upon examining them (though they are dark and not very 
elegant) I found them as good as I could expect at the rent. 
They are on the tir.st floor, consist of two sitting-rooms aud 
a place in which a small bed may be put up ; and as to locale 
are qiute as good as if I paid 100 guineas a year for them. 
The former tenant had them at 26^. 5s. They are raised 
now to 2Sl. Taxes, 4L But there is a most formidable 
thing under the name of fixtures. The carpets, window- 
curtains, stoves, &c., are left in the chambers, and these I 
must purchase at a valuation. I believe they will come to 
near 201. During the year of my jjleadership I probably 
shall not earn 40s. But I believe it would be considered as 
prudent to make the attempt ; aud I should have been dis- 
satisfied Avith myself to an uncommon degree if I had let 
this opportunity slip of enabling myself to open shop. I 
hold my chambers in Lincoln’s Inn till Christmas, but I dare 
saj I shall easily find a tenant before Michaelmas. I am 
very glad that for three years past I have been here instead 
of in lodgings. I have noAV done all my nine exercises, and 
I need not enter the Hall again till the day I am called. 
My address henceforth will be 5, Inner Temple Lane. 

All thoughts of invasion are now absorbed in domestic 
politics. . . . The King remains much the same — rather 
‘ quieter, hut not to be relied upon. When the Lord Chan- 
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cellor was sent for, he took him out to walk on the terrace. 
I know for an undoubted feet that after they had proceeded 
a little way and a sentry had presented arms, his ilajesty 
ran up, shook him by the hand, said, ‘ How d’ye do, general,* 
and began to talk with him upon the means of repelling the 
invasion. The Prince of Wales continues to throw out threats, 
but he is so near beating Pitt in Parliament that he \nll 
not probably call for any public investigation. He gives 
grand dinners twice a week to all the members of both houses 
who are on his side. Lord Breadalbane was one of the party 
on Sunday last. Pitt has not yet been able to prevail upon 
any one to go as Lord-Iaeutenant to Ireland. . , , 

I have good accounts from Cupar ... I really think 
that in a situation where there was any stimulus to amhitiou 
our father would have made a very great figure. Considering 
where and with whom he has lived, it is quite astonishing to 
find him so much a man of letters. As to bis politeness, his 
gentlemanly manners, and his knowledge of the world, they 
exact my warmest admiration. I not only love my father, 
but I am proud of him. My opinion is not the result of 
childish prejudice, but is founded on observation and con- 
firmed by my experience among mankind. 

Liocolu's Inn : August 2, 1601. 

3Iy dear Father, ... I am glad to hear that you have 
been preaching so vigorously. Beating the cushion is good 
exercise, and the lungs must be admirably well ventilated in 
an harangue of one hour and forty minutes. I never had 
the least fear for your popularity, and it was by no means 
with a view to this that I humbly talked to you of reivriting 
a few of your sermons. I believe that taking the community 
at large, you have been, and I make no doubt will continue, 
more generally relished than almost any clergyman iu the 
synod— ‘ Primores populi arripuit populuinque tributW* 
... Be uuder no apprehensions from special pleading. 
Mr. Pitt has saved me from the perils of easy obscurity. In 
the new SUunp Act there is a clause that no one shall prac- 
tise as a special pleader •without paying 10?. a year. Tills is 
• Uoracc, Sat. ll. i- CO. 
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a most oppressive and iniquitous tax. It would be quite as 
fair to say that a carpenter or a bricklayer should not exer- 
cise his industry without a licence. Attorneys are qidte a a 
different class, and with them a distinction is made between 
beginners and those established in business. There are few 
young men that make lOZ. during the first year of their 
practice. For my own share, I shall not think of taking out 
the licence. Although twelve months will not elapse between 
the time of my leaving Tidd and the time when I may be 
called to the bar, I believe the period is in two parhamentary 
years, so that I should pay 20Z., and probably not receive 
nod. I have been advised to practise below the bar for a 
number of years. As I have some of the qualifications of the 
^plodder about me, I really believe that I might in time suc- 
ceed in this way, but it by no means suits my inclination. 
Till I am at the bar my energies will never have fair scope 
given them. I am not foolish enough to expect any business 
for a number of years, but by assiduity and perseverance men 
. with as poor prospects as myself have risen by degrees to the 
highest honours of the profession. I confess this tax has 
vexed me a good deal. I had taken chambers for the express 
purpose of beginning business at the new year, in the hope of 
a little nucleus of connection forming itself during the three 
following terms. I shall thus be put to some expense for no 
purpose, and very Kkely when I am called to the bar I may 
not have a half-guinea motion for six months. 

I do not think of moving out of town even for a single 
day during the present vacation. Sea-bathing would be very 
pleasant, and I should not have the slightest objection to 
exchange the noise and smoke of London for the solitude of 
woods or the gaieties of afashionable watering-place. But to an 
•excursion of this kind there are some obstacles. In the first 
place the expense is considerable, and. at Michaelmas I shall 
have occasion for all the money I can muster. What weighs 
with me stiff more, I should lose some weeks of the dear-bought 
year at Tidd’s. Consider that I pay about 7s. a day for the 
run of his office. At present very little business comes in, 
but almost all the pupils have retired to the country except 
-myself, and I find something improving to do every morning. 
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^ am not without hopes of being of use to Tidd~a man always. 

A.D. ]80i. ready to requite favours. He is publishing a book just now 
for which I translated him a few Latin records, and he is t& 
present me with a copy of it. _ The summer will soon slide 
away. I keep my health perfectly, and have yet suffered 
very little from the heats. The theatres open in September 
and ■will bring me an accession of business and amusement. 
The scene will then change from Lincoln's Inn to the 
Temple, and I shall not have a moment for languor or 
ennui. 

I am delighted to hear of the amount of your augmenta~- 
tiou. You may find some difficulty in collecting it from the 
little heritors, whose interest suffers by this infamous delay 
as much as your own. Good God ! the alteration seems a 
thing that might be done in half an hour t The forms of 
the Scots law are all bad! It would be a happy thing for 
Scotland if her courts of justice were all new modelled, and 
instead of the fifteen corrupt old wives that now doze in the 
Court of Session, two or three good lawyers and honest men 
were sent do\ra from England. There is seldom such a thing 
here as a man beingraised to the bench for his parliamentary 
interest, and the integrity of a judge for a century has not 
been suspected. Indeed it is the pure and expeditious ad- 
ministration of justice that chiefly distinguishes England 
from Scotland, France and other despotic countries in Europe. 

‘ A very pretty insinuation ! * But according to the Lord 
Advocate’s statement (in which bo is supported by the nation 
itself) he is altogether as absolute as the Emperor Napoleon,, 
and I do believe that there is at this moment more liberty 
of opinion in Paris than in Edinburgh. . . . 

Politicians arc completely absorbed in the Jfiddicsex 
election.’ I wsh success with all my heart to Sir F. Hurdett. 

It is only by the recurreuco of such struggles that the spirit 
of liberty can be kept alive in this country .and the Constitu- 
tion preserved. How aro you to get unexceptionable men 

• Tho canilidatcs were ilainwarJo^ and 8ir Franda Uunlctt. Tlio I'oU 
fifteen ilajs, ami dosed on Augusts.’ Slalnwarir.g llurilttt 

2.S23 — majority for ilalnworing Hi). 
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Avho will throw awa}' their money and head the rabble? 
AYilkes wis a most unprincipled miscreant, but he did a great 
deal of good. There ought to be a mixture of such men as 
Burdett in the Senate to balance the thorough-paced cour- 
tiers. It is absurd to think that as our government con- 
sists of three branches, the attachments of every citizen are 
to be equally divided between them, and each should show 
himself third part a democrat, third part an aristocrat, and 
third part a lover of monarchy. I have no objection to Tories 
and High Churchmen, and 1 think at the same time there 
ought to be republicans and dissenters. The issue of the 
contest at Brentford is still considered extremely doubtful. 
Ministers I should suppose will not rejoice much in their 
experiment upon the poor King. It was quite impossible 
for anyone who knew what he was about to make such a 
blunder. Indeed, I understand that there was the most 
idiotic vacuity in his countenance, and that he read the 
speech like a schoolboy reading in a language he does not 
understand.' 

Lincoln’s Inn : August 12, 1801. 

jMy dear Brother, ... I was one night lately at an 
exhibition that pleased me a good deal. A large theatre 
was most brilliantly illuminated by inflammable air. There 
are tubes fixed round the ceiling, the boxes, and the stage, 
supplied from a reservoir below, and at the end of each 
tube there is a very vivid and steady light. The man pretends 
to extract the gas from smoke, together with large quantities 
of other valuable products. Ife proposes to supersede the 
use both of coal-fires and candles, and to supply every house 
in London with this gas in the same manner as they are 
now supplied with water from the Hew Eiver Company. I 
understand he is merel}’’ a copier of Le Bon, a French 
chemist, who abandoned the plan as impracticable and absurd.^ 

‘ The Session was closed on July SI by a speech from the King. ‘ His 
Majesty read the speech with great animation, but accidentally turned 
over two leaves together, and so omitted about one-fourth of his intended 
speech.’ — Stanhope’s Life of Pitt, vol. iv. p. 211 . — Ed. 

== Such, in 1801, was the beginning of gas to give light in houses and' 
streets. 
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Lincoln 3 Inn Auguat 31, 180i 

My dear Father, . . . There is nothing m the world of 
which I should be so ambitious as oratory ; but you con- 
siderably overrate its importance at the Enghsh bar. In 
addressing the bench you must strictly confine yourself to 
cases and Acts of Parliament, and the man who is most 
technical is heard most favourably. Few now ever arrive at 
the honour of addressing a jury in cases of importance, nyiH 
scarcely any till after the meridian of life. For the first ten 
or fifteen years one can succeed only from a knowledge of 
practice, — being able to tell the attorneys when they must file 
their declarations, and knowmg what is a good sham plea 
I do not think that the law has at present any right to nnk 
as a liberal profession T am sure I should receive as much 
general improvement in making shoes as from copying 
precedents, and I do actually know several men in excellent 
business at the bar who cannot speak upon ordinary subjects 
with more information or mtelhgence than a common trades- 
man. .... 

6 Inner Temple Lose September 30 ISOl 

Jty dear Father, — I should sooner hav e inswercd your 
very land letter of the 20tb had I not been for some dijs 
amidst the hurry and confusion of flitting. Upon the sub- 
ject, however, which natnrdly so much interests jou, I cun 
yet say nothing to remove your anxiety ^^oue of the 
legulai Bengal ships have yet arrived. It is suppo-ed that 
they have been detained at St, Helen v for want of convoy. 
Though It is a cruel thing to be cut off so long from all 
accounts of one so dear to us vve may console oursclv ts v itli 
this, that we could not have heard sooner. . . . 

I was much gratified a day or two ago by rtcciv mg a large 
sheet failed by Lindsay and Magdalen, the one addrcosing int 
in good English, and the other in tolerable V rcuth. I a-surt 
you Lm prouuses to turn out a very sprightly correspondent 
Her thoughts arc natural, her style is spintenl, and 'omo of 
her turns are very pretty. She gives me i description of 
the races tlut would shine m a fashionable novel, and her 
remarks upon the Infant Koscius will stand mo in good 
stead when I come to cntiU'C the iierfonnautes of tlm» 
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theatrical phenomenon. Mag displays her usual quick- 
ness and naivete . As a means of learning the language it 
may be of great use to her to write French letters, but as 
an ultimate object writing English is ten thousand times 
more important. One of the most improving employments 
which the two have had in Edinburgh I do believe has been 
the scribbling of the long epistles that yield you so much 
delight on the Saturday evenings. 

I have to inform you of an affair that must have a most 
material influence one way or another upon my future life. 
As I consider it as favourable, I once intended not to mention 
it till the arrival of news from Contai. Just now you are 
perhaps incapable of feeling pleasure from anything of 
this kind. But what I am going to state may amuse your 
impatience till the long expected hour arrives. Instead 
of leaving Tidd in a few months, I am to remain with 
him for two years longer. When I undervalued the ad- 
vantage of attending the office after the first twelvemonth 
had expired, it arose in a good measure from not having 
the means. I perceived that I should then be much at a 
loss what to do with myself, and that I should be called to 
the bar without proper preparation, and without any pro- 
fessional connections. Pitt’s Stamp Act had deterred me 
from the plan of setting up as a pleader, and the continua- 
tion of the war left no possibility of my being taken to the 
Continent. In the midst of my despondency I heard that 
Tidd was going to lose the young gentleman who for some 
time has managed his business for him. The youth’s name 
is Lawes ; he is the nephew of an eminent barrister, and is 
shortly to commence business for himself as pleader. I saw 
that Tidd would miss him exceedingly, and from the obliging 
expressions he had often used to me I thought he might 
perhaps accept of me to supply his place. He did not know 
but that I was possessed of some fortune, and, of course, 
unless the proposal came first from me he could not suppose 
that such an arrangement would be agreeable to me. On 
Thursday evening last I therefore wrote him a letter to be 
carried over to him by the clerk, making a tender of my 
services in the most becoming manner I could, and saying 
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Lincoln s Inn August 31, 1801 

3Iy dear Father, , , . There is nothing m the -fforld of 
which I should be so ambitious as oratory ; but you con- 
siderably overrate ita importance at the English bar. In 
addressing the bench you must strictly confine yourself to 
cases and Acta of Eaihament, and the man who is most 
technical is heard most favourably. Few now ever arrive at 
the honour of addressing a jury m cases of importance, and 
scarcely any till after the meridian of life. For the first ten 
or fifteen years one can succeed only from a knowledge of 
practice, — being able to tell the attorneys when they must file 
their declarations, and knowing what is a good sham plea. 
I do not think that the law has at present any right to rank 
as a liberal profession. I am sure I should receive as much 
general improvement m making shoes as from copying 
precedents, and I do actually know several men in excellent 
business at the bar who cannot speak upon ordinary subjects 
with more information or intelligence than a common trades- 
man. . . . 

a loQcr Tempio Laoo beptember ^0 1801 

My dear Father,— I should sooner ha\ e answered your 
\ ery kind letter of the 20th had I not been for some day» 
amidst the hurry and confusion of Jtitting. Upon the sub- 
ject, houe\er, which naturUly so much interests you, I can 
yet say nothing to remove your anxiety. None of the 
ie(;uhir Bengal ships haie yet arrived. It is supposed tint 
they have been detained at St. Helena for want of convoy. 
Though it IS a cruel thing to be cut off so long from all 
accounts of one so dear to u*?, we may console oureclvts vuth 
this, that we could not have heard sooner. . . . 

I was much gratifaed a day or two ago by receiving i large 
sheet filled bylnndsayand ^fagdalen, the one addresMiig nu 
m good English, and the other in tolerable 1 reiich. I assuro 
you Lm promises to turn out a very sprightly correspondent 
Her thoughts are natural, her style is spirited, and home of 
her turns are very pretty. She gives me a description of 
the races tint would shine m a fashionable novel, ami lier 
remarks upon the Infant Roscius will stand mo in good 
stead when I come to entiei^e the perfonnauccs of this 
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theatrical phenomenon. Mag displays her usual quick- 
ness and naivete. As a means of learning the language it 
may be of great use to her to mite French letters, but as 
an ultimate object miting English is ten thousand times 
more important. One of the most improving employments 
which the two have had in Edinburgh I do believe has been 
the scribbling of the long epistles that yield you so much 
delight on the Saturday evenings. 

I have to inform you of an affair that must have a most 
material influence one way or another upon my future life. 
As I consider it as favourable, I once intended not to mention 
it till the arrival of news from Contai. Just now you are 
perhaps incapable of feeling pleasure from anything of 
this kind. But what I am going to state may amuse your 
impatience till the long expected hour arrives. Instead 
of leaving Tidd in a few months, I am to remain with 
him for two years longer. When I undervalued the ad- 
vantage of attending the office after the first twelvemonth 
had expired, it arose in a good measure from not having 
the means. I perceived that I should then be much at a 
loss what to do with myself, and that I should be called to 
the bar without proper preparation, and without any pro- 
fessional connections. Pitt’s Stamp Act had deterred me 
from the plan of setting up as a pleader, and the continua- 
tion of the war left no possibility of my being taken to the 
Continent. In the midst of my despondency I heard that 
Tidd was going to lose the young gentleman who for some 
time has managed his business for him. The youth’s name 
IS Lawes ; he is the nephew of an eminent barrister, and is 
shortly to commence business for himself as pleader. I saw 
that Tidd would miss him exceedingly, and from the obliging 
expressions he had often used to me I thought he might 
perhaps accept of me to supply his place. He did not know 
but that I was possessed of some fortune, and, of course, 
unless the proposal came first from me he could not suppose 
t mt such an an-angement would' be agreeable to me. On 
ursday evening last I therefore wrote him a letter to be 
earned over to liim by the clerk, making a tender of my 
eiviees m the most becoming manner I could, and savinr/ 
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that I should wait upon him, at Lambeth next morning to 
. see whether the plan met with his approbation. Hanng- 
never hinted at my intentions to any living soul, you m ly 
he sure I felt considerable doubts as to the propriety of iny 
conduct, and frequent misgivings as to the manner in which 
so unlooked-for an offer might be received. "When I walked 
across Blackfnars Bridge ip the morning I was ready to 
accuse myself of rashness and folly. I could scarcely muster 
up courage to knock at the door. Xo sooner did Tidd 
appear, however, than he put my trepidation to flight. 
After shaking me heartily by the hand, he said he had read 
my letter ivith the sincercst pleasure, and that nothing 
could be more fortunate for him than my inclination to stay 
m his office He had been exceedingly distressed at the 
prospect of Lawes going away, but that his mind was again 
at ease. After talking m this style for some tune, he said 
if I stayed barely another year that I should lease him m 
January in the throng of business, that he was a nervous 
fellow, and the thought of this would render him qmto 
unhappy, he therefore \nshed earnestly that I would prolong 
the period for six months, which would carry him over the 
four terms, though he would by no means force any con- 
ditions upon me to which I might be uerse. I answered 
that I was willing to make a considerable sacrifice to accom- 
modate him, but that I was rather old for one of my standing, 
and that I wished to begin as soon as possible to do some- 
thing for my&elf I believe he Ind before given me a hint 
that lie woidd be well plea'-ed to remove any objections 
I imght feel lu a pecuniary point of view, and he now 
plainly, though vnth the greatest possible delic.icy,iiitiiD ited 
that he would make me some recompense for my trouble. 
He observed that he had been wonderfully successful in life, 
and that he uas now disposed to look to comfort more than 
money. He added tbit he was conNinctd m^ rtniaining in 
his oftice the time he mentioned vrould be for my own 
advantage as well os his; he uas stue I was avraro of the 
folly of joung men getting on at the bir merely their 
ibilities,— a barrister setliug out without eonnettmns was 
like ui attempt to ImncU a ship without water; by e*on- 
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tinning in the otlice I should become acquainted with the 
nttorneys, who would afterwards re(juite tiny attention 1 
showed them ; that before the eud of two years something 
might happen to him, or he might retire from business, .as 
he was getting more tired of it every day. He concluded 
by saying that he should not call upon me for a positive 
answer at that moment, but re<[tiested tluit I would turn the 
matter over in my mind, and we should subseijuently come 
to an agreement. After lie had conversed with me about an 
hour in a very friendly manner, 1 took my leave. As I 
walked home I judged that it would be mu>t expedient at 
once to compl}’ with his terms. I was convinced there was 
truth in some of the remarks he had made, and it seemed 
fair that, if he kept me as long as it suited my convenience, 
he should insist upon keeping me a little longer to suit his 
own; and if I stayed till July I might as well stay to 
November. Therefore, when he came to the oflice between 
three and four, and asked if I had yet come to any conclu- 
sion upon the subject, I told him that, if he consented that I 
should be absent for a few weeks next summer, I was willing 
to engage with him till Michaelmas term 1806. He ex- 
pressed great satisfaction, and hoped I should never have 
reason to repent the step I had taken. About the year 1 
had offered to stay, he observed he should say nothing, but 
he could not think of interfering with my plans without 
making me some compensation, and as it was best upon such 
subjects to be explicit, he trusted I should think it worth 
my while to accept of 100^. I made many acknowledgments 
to him for his liberality, and the matter being finally settled, 
divers fine speeches were delivered on both -sides. The 
whole was understood to be under the seal of the most in- 
violable secrecy. By Tidd I am sure it never will be broken. 
Indeed, he is the only man in the world with whom I would 
have entered into such an agreement. He is a man at once 
of the greatest good temper and of the strictest honour. 
Notwithstanding his legal knowledge and his eminence in 
the profession, he is quite unassuming. He places himself 
not only on a level with you, but below you. He never 
speaks to his clerk even without a smile. As he said himself. 
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' I am sure that our feelings will never clash.’ DegoUta will 
be experienced, and unpleasant circumstances may very 
probably now and then fall out, but upon the whole it is still 
my opinion that the arrangement is prudent and fortunate. 
It is something very like selling myself for two years, but I 
do not sell myself to the Devil. Had I been called to the 
bar in ^lichaelmas term 1805, 1 should have found it much 
pleasanter the following year to attend the Court of King’s 
Bench and the Old Bailey, to go to quarter sessions and 
assizes, than to sit mewed up the whole time in a pleader’s 
office, engaged in employments that I might consider de~ 
grading j but instead of lOOZ. I should not, except by the 
merest accident, have made 100s. My political friends 
might have got me retained in a prosecution for a libel or 
some such case, but, having no acqxmintance with attorneys, 
I could have had no regular business. The second year 
probably would not have been much better than the first. 
Without condescending to any meanness, or violating any of 
the laws against kuggeryy I shall now be able, I hope, to make 
some valuable connections, so that I may look to do some- 
thing from my first outset. There is one necessary conse- 
quence which I think of with great pleasure. I must become 
a very good Ia^vyer. Tidd has an immense deal of every 
kind of business, and his law library is complete. 

I have done what I could, my dear father, to put you in 
possession of all the circumstances of the case. You see it 
was impossible for me previously to consult you. To make 
me perfectly satisfied it only remains that you shall approve 
of my proceedings. Be not afraid of my spirits drooping 
under protracted hope and long-continued exertion. I must 
invigorate my industry and strengthen my counige by look- 
ing fot^vurd to the end of my labours, and the recompense I 
may then expect. ‘ lu ''"ricullure,’ says Dr. .1 t^hnson, ‘ one of 
the most simple an'* ’ employ^’ ' ^ 3. . tunw 

up the ground bu ’ ' 

harvest which bligh ^ 

sweep away, or whic 
reaping.* 

I have been in » 



MOVES FROM LINCOLN’S INN TO THE TEMPLE. 


■find myself extremely comfortable. I have two sitting-rooms 
and a bedroom on the first, tlooi*. Kent, 2Sl. a year. The 
garret I lived in in Lincoln’s Inn is now to bo let for 301. 
I had to pay 14Z. 10s. for fixtures, stoves, fire-irons, carpets, 
window blinds, &.c. My old furniture with some little addi- 
tions %vill be sufficient. I intended to have sent you some 
money that I owe you just know^ but after wliat you say in 
your last, you might not take it well were I to do so. My 
pittance from the ‘ Chronicle ’ of course has not been sufficient 
to answer these extraordinary demands. I sold out 501. three 
per cents, for which I got between 2Sl. and 201. At present 
I am quite Jiush. Indeed all financial obstacles to my 
advancement are now removed. I intend to dine frequently 
here at home, and to lay in a piece of cheese, to stock my 
cellars with ale and porter, and, as the citizens say, to study 
comfort a little more than I have hitherto done. I have laid 
do-wn some praiseworthy resolutions upon the score of taking 
exercise which, with the blessing of heaven, I am in hopes of 
virtuously keeping. I have no longer the same occasion to 
confine myself to the desk as when a twelvemonth seemed 
the time of my stay in the office, and I had Tidd’s good 
opinion yet to giiin. You may guess how I mean to employ 
the week or two I bargained for next summer. I shall be 
very happy to be introduced to your reading-room. As to my 
contributions to the paper, they consist almost solely of the 
theatrical critiques which can’t be much relished in the 
coimtry, and of small, I will not say luitty, paragraphs inter- 
spersed with italics to inform the reader where the joke is to 
be found. I sometimes write an article aiming at humom-, 
such as Politico-theatriciLs — but this very seldom indeed. 


Temple : October 30, 1804. 

My dear Father, . . . The King is supposed to be at 
present very well. Pitt feels himself quite secure, but \vill 
Fe a good deal annoyed about his Defence Bill. What the 
poor Doctor’s might have done (for which he was turned out) 
heaven knows, but certain it is that Billy’s has scarcely pro- 
duced a single recruit. The volunteer force is melting away 
very fast. I was in Hyde Park yesterday in the midst of a 
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heavy rain for four hour«>, not only standing but sometime^ 
. kneeling down m puddles a foot deep. I shan’t be so caught 
again in a hurry. A man can submit to such thmgs oul} 
from the immediate dread of iniasion. 

Temple Ko\ ember 20, 1S04 

My dear Father, ... It is now the hottest of the term^ 
and we are very busy at Tidd’s Ihe most agreeable part of 
my time is spent in the office. The object before my eyes 
prevents the employment from being m any degre*e irksome, 
and I cannot contemplate without satisfaction the sensible 
addition wbieb e\ery day brings to my stores of legal know- 
ledge. To a mmd constituted as mine is, the greatest 
adiantage arises from having a regular task to perform nnd 
a settled course to pursue. Care and anxiety and irresolu- 
tion and despondence will still at times intrude, but for a 
great part of the day I am actn ely engaged, and little 
leisure is left for the workings of a gloomy imagination. 
Among the pupils I am remarkable for my gaiety and 
pleasantry. I am not at all satisfied howeter with the 
bantering sarcastic stram in which 1 indulge with them, 
both as it IS against your admonitions and my own judg- 
ment. I have repeatedly resoh ed to reform, but have con- 
stantly sunk under the first temptations that the I)o\iI 
cast in my way. You soy, and j ou say truly, that I ouglit to 
recommend myself by all means to those around me. Hut 
our office is a perfect arena for wrestbng, cutting aud >]a>h- 
ing from morning till night, I must confess that I am too 
apt to take up any gauntlet, and indeed to throw down my 
own and become the challenger. We have likewise one or 
two butts who supply merriment m the intcrv ilb of di'-pufa- 
tion. I have sworn a thousand tunes to ‘■pire thorn, but 
never can abstain from joining in the attempt to hmx them 
and make them ndiculous. It thus follows that I do not 
stand high for good nature and blandne^-s of m mner^j. I am 
not jet without hopes of uneodmtntj wheal take mj 
as Chief Justice, perbips I may be able to asaimie the grave 
impartiabty aud incckncas betonung that higli oHicc. fu 
the meantime it is not easy to rtmam ritutni and indifitftnt 


SCIU.U5BLES IN TIDD'S OFriCE. 


in the midst of coiiteuding forces. In onr office, a on the 
continent of Europe, little is to be expected from forbeai- 
ance, and it is necessary to be feared more than to be loved. 

It is pleasant to see how the storm gathers roimd 
France in every direction. I trust tliat the clouds will 
gradually concentrate, charged with the wrath of heaven, and 
at last discharge their contents against the throne of the 
Corsiam. 


Temple: December 11), 1801. 

j\Iy dear Father, . . . You arc unnecessarily alarmed 
about my petulance in Tidd’s office. I have always had the 
more respectable of the men on my side and it is seldom that 
oiu- squabbles proceed to decided ill-humour. Of late I have 
not had much taste for disputation or raillery and, momen- 
tary intervals excepted, I have the good will as well as the 
respect of all my brother pleaders. I continue on the most 
friendly footing with old Tidd and have everything to expect 
from my connection with him. 

I have no news for you of any kind. I saw the King 
to-night at Covent Cfarden Theatre. Although he was 
dressed rather wliimsicaUy, he looked and behaved much as 
he used to do. I believe I told you some time ago of the 
dispute between him and the Prince, concerning the Princess 
Charlotte. Whatever natine may dictate, the law is most 
unequivocally with the King. 

■ Fox is entirely devoted to the Young Eoscius. Did you 
read any of my criticisms upon the boy’s performances ? I 
have got considerable credit by them. But unless you recall 
the time when you took post outside the theatre at midday 
for the purpose of seeing Garrick, you will not easily conceive 
the interest that such things now create in London. 
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Milica 1805 — ^Novbjibeb 1800 

Second jcar m Tidd’a Office — Itesolutions in the House of Commons coq- 
Aemnmg Lord Melville’s conduct— Eicursion to Cimbndge with Mr. 
Grtidale — David Wi^c — Tajcca a month's Holiday and goes tobOot» 
land—Gncs up lus Engagement with the ‘Mcaiung ChronjcJo’— 
Erskine Lord Chancellor—Wilkle’s ‘ VilJagc Politicians ’—Lord MeJ- 
% ille’a Trial -Visit to tho Isle of Wight i\ith Mr Tantred-Prop<tecd 
at Linooln’» Inn by Sir Vicaiy Gibbs— Called to the Bar 

London ‘ March 23, 1803 

CHIP. dear Brotlier, . , . You acted judiciously as uell .is 

geuerously in sending me the letter of credit. I showed it 
A.D 1805 •with no small share of pnde to toy friends at Tidd*s, who 
must no doubt now consider me a man of some consequence 
with the command of 500?. ! That your mercantile specula- 
tions may not be cramped by your keeping money to ansaer 
my drafts, I may as well tell you when I am likely to draw. 
Your last bill for 150?. (though somewhat anticipated), to- 
gether Nvith Tidd’s 100?. and 105?. from the ‘ Chronicle,' will 
keep me perfectly well till I am called to the bar in No\ ember 
1806. At that time 1 must buy a number of books, and in 
lUffcrent ways shall be put to considerable expcu«e, while my 
past sources of gain will bo entirely stopped. Then I shall 
a\ail myself of your bounty to tho full extent that my 
interests require. Small as your funds now are, in case of 
necessity I will readily share them with you. I know the 
pleasure you have had, and would again have, in as^stiug me. 
The 100 guineas you supplied me witli for Tidd I am 
hute ha\c yielded you more satibhiction than you citr dtriictl 
from any sum of the same amount, 

Tidd behaves to mo in tho most delicate aud haud*omo 
tnamier. With the pupils I stand on a» desirable a fooling 
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as I could imagine. One or two very valuable men have 
lately entered the office. They have had the best education, 
possess great stores of learning, are of genteel address, 
without having the extravagant dissipated turn which pre- 
vented me from forming any intimacy with the others. I 
find them very pleasant companions, and I can now have 
excellent society as often as I am inclined to relax. 

. . . Pitt still clings to place with a convulsive grasp. 
Old Harry Dundas has got into a confounded hobble by the 
‘ Tenth Eeport,’ whose fame will speedily pervade Hindustan.^ 
No one is so pleased with it as the King. Whomsoever he 
meets his question is, ‘ Have you seen the Tenth Keport ? 
the Tenth Eeport?’ It clearly appears that Dundas, in 
violation of a positive statute, allowed Trotter to play with 
the public money to a most monstrous amount, and shared 
with him in the profits. The result is likely to be very 
serious. There seems no chance of a continental con- 
federacy. The alarm about invasion has sunk into the most 
unaccountable apathy, and the volunteer system has mielted 
away like the baseless fabric of a vision, notwithstanding the 
boast of our 820,000 men in arms. 


Temple : April 15, 1805. ' 

My dear Father, . . . Was not the 8th of April a glorious 
day ?“ I must say that no public event has so swelled my 
heart with exultation since Lord Howe’s victory on June 1, 
1794. Gracious powers ! how you must have been astonished 
in Scotland ! The idol before whom you had knelt with awe, 
shivered to pieces by a thunderbolt! The tyrant whose 
power seemed as permanent as it was despotic, overwhelmed 
in the midst of his guards 1 The mail-coach carrying down 
the Resolutions was, no doubt, met by others loaded with 
applications to his lordship for the situation of one of 
the sixteen peers — that of a judge — a Lord Lieutenant — a 

* Eeport on the conduct of Lord Melville as Treasurer of the Navy. — Ed. 

’ On April 8 Mr. 'Whitbread moved a series of Eesolutions condemning 
the conduct of Lord Melville. At four in the morning the House divided — 
for the motion 216 ; against it 216. The Speaker Abbott gave his casting 
vote for the motion. — E d. 
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: — must have been some time before you brought yourselves to 

A.D. iso^. believe that you had read a true account of ^vhat hadactually 
taken place. Even here, where Harry’s character was better 
understood, . and a somewhat Juster sense prevailed of what 
was due to the public, people were at first incredulous and 
would not be persuaded that the House of Commons had 
so much virtue. Your Cupar reading-room no doubt cried 
out with one voice : * 0 infamous Chronicle I 0 calumnious 
traitorous, rebellious Chroniclel’ I own that I feel some- 
thing in the nature of a triumph over a personal enemy. 
I had a great antipathy to Dundas on account of the rude 
insolence with which he domineered over roy native country. 
But I protest that I chiefly rejoice in the event from the 
consequences it must produce. After such a dreadful ex- 
• ample of national justice there will not be a great officer of 
state suspected of peculation for a century to come. Above 
all the Constitution must be endeared to the people. More 
was done by this vote for the destruction of Jacobinism than 
all the suspensions of the Habeas Corpus Act, gagging bills, 
and State trials, that ever were thought of by a short-sighted 
and arbitrary government. Pitt expresses a hope of having 
the llesolutiois retracted. Wiat a cruel dilemma he was 
brought into — either to desert ])is old friend or to defend 
the mOht notorious abuses ! . . . 

My private affairs go on flovmshiugly At present I 

know not whether there is any attorney who would bring me 
a brief ; but it begins to be bruited abroad that there is a 
Scotsman with Tidd of (ho name of Campbell, a deril of a 
fellow for fagging, and likely to get on. Before iny boudago 
is expired I shall be pretty generally knowi in tlic profes- 
sion, whether for my advantage remains to be seen. I juu 
not sure whether I can rely very much upon Tidd’s exertions 
in iny favour after I leave him. I liave heard great com- 
plaints of laic of his indifference about his old pupils amt 
tlie selfishness of his disposition. Notwithstanding his ex- 
treme fondness for money, I have myself ob^er^■ed nothing 
of this sort. That ho should take a deep intero.-t in overy 
man who pays him 105f. and lounges away a few morniogs 



in Ms chambers, cannot possibly be expected ; but he seems 
to me always to be very attentive to those who deserve well 
-ut his hands. 

I cannot by any means give you so good an account of 
my spouting as of my special pleading. For the soul of me 
I am unable to rouse myself to exertion in a mock debate. 
If warmed by any means, I could get on very well, but hie 
labor, hoc ojpus. However, I am more and more sensible of 
the importance of being able to deliver myself with facility, 
and I shall strive to the utmo t to acquire this accomplish- 
ment. I have had very little to do of late in the way of 
criticising. This is with us the holy season of Lent, during 
which the theatres are shut several nights every week. 
Besides, after February there are few new pieces produced, 
few debutants step forward, and theatricals are not much 
regarded. I wish I could shake off the paper altogether, 
but I could not justify to my conscience the sacrifice of 
.a hundred guineas, though they cost me a good deal of irri- 
tation and anxiety. 

Before I conclude, let me not forget to boast of now 
taking regular exercise. I get up every morning soon after 
seven, and take a long walk with Lawes before breakfast, 
from which I find the most salutary effects. 

Temple : May 6, 1805. 

My dear Father, . , , With respect to exercise I trust 
your practice corresponds with your precepts. ‘Do not, as 
some ungracious pastors do, show me the steep and thorny 
way, &c.’ ® I can assure you I continue to take my walk 
regularly with my friend Lawes, which yields me not only 
health but instruction, as we generally employ ourselves in 
•discussing some knotty point in special pleading. Lawes 
opened shop for himself the moment he left Tidd, and has 
met with the most extraordinary success. He, Hterally, has 
more business at present than he is able to manage. A bet 
has been laid that in the year from Michaelmas 1805 to 
Michaelmas 1806 he will make five hundred guineas! It 
is astonishing what may be accompKshed by induslry in this 

3 fTamlet, act i. sc. 3. 
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braneli of the profession, but I do not hesitate a moment 
. about dashing at the bar. 

I belong to two debating societies ; but the one of them, 
having long languished, is now on the point of dissolution, 
and the other, though earned on with spirit, is composed of 
snch men that it would by uo means add to one’s respect- 
abibtj to be in the number of its orator^ Howe\er, I 
sometimes launch out at our law club at Tidd’s office, and 
no longer ago than Saturday I gained great 6dat by proving 
that ^inan action at the siut of an executor along with 
counts laying a promise to the testator, you cannot add a 
count upon an Mismul conipiitasait with the plaintiff con- 
cerning monies due to him as executor.’ I am not sure that 
I should not address the judges of the King’s Bench with 
less embarrassment than the chairman of a spouting socictj. 
I speak well m proportion as I am roused, and I am roused 
in proportion to the importance of the occasion. I ha\o still 
eighteen months to prepare mjself, m which time I shall 
surely acquure the courage that Mill be neces-ary to make * a 
motion of course,* which is all probably that I shall b«. eu- 
trusted with. I shall be glad to take some les-ons from jou 
in the autumu. Suppo-e tliat you and I should debate 
‘whether Brutus was justified m killing CT‘^ar,’ or ‘whether 
theatrical representations are favourable to morab.’ Wo will 
place Jess in the chair. 

Easter term is begun, and we ire v ery bu&j . I am in 
the office .ibove ten hours a day . . . Wc have exctlknt 
sport occasionally m humbugging the attornejs. With some. 
of them I am obliged to be very guarded, as they know a 
vast deal more than I do; but others I can throw into 
raptures of admiration by quoting statutes thit wore lu-vtr 
passed, and citing cases that never were decided. I continue 
on a perfectly good footing with all the pupiU, Ag-unst 
Tidd I do not see that anything can bo urged except that ho 
is excessively fond of money, and that from h ivuig received 
a confined education his notiou’j are uot always the mo^t 
liberal. He is .a nun of the* sweetest di^iwsitiou imagiiublc. 

I give you uo idea of the handsome nuniier lu whteh ho 
behaves to me. He positively seems to think mo the uwa 
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of greatest consequence, and that [ am entitled to the utmost 
deference and submission from him. Whatever the result 
may be, I shall work with him for the appointed time (which 
I would not wish to be abridged by a single day) with zeal 
and alacrity. 1 have been doing disagreeably little for the 
‘ Chronicle ’ of late. The theatrical season is almost over. As 
I take money I should wish to do something for it. Did 
you read ‘ Lord IMelville’s ^^’ill ■ ? L had the honour to draw’ 
it.‘ That was the only one of those jeux d'esjjvit of my 
composition. Some of them were extremely good, and gained 
the paper much credit. 

If there is not much business I think of going down to 
Cambridge for two days about the end of the month along 
with a vjmn(jlev in our oflice, who is then to be elected a 
fellow of Christ’s. 


Temple: June 2, 1S05. 

j\Iy dear Father, — I have had a very pleasant excursion 
to Cambridge. I intended to w’rite to you while 1 was there, 
but in the hurry and bustle in which 1 found myself could 
not in any manner execute my purpose. As tlit; best apology 
for my silence I shall with your permission give you a short 
sketch of my travels. I set out on Tuesday morning at 
eight o’clock. My companion was I\Ir. Crisdale, son of the 
Eev. Dr. Grisdale, Chancellor of the Diocese of Carlisle, and 
Chairman of the Cumberland Quarter Sessions. We mounted 
on the top of a coach at the White Horse in Fetter Lane. 
The weather was delightful. I cannot describe to you how 
much I was exhilarated by once more breathing the fresh 
air and viewing the green fields. It is now near a year and 
a half since I entered with Tidd, and during that time I 
had been only one day absent from the office, w’hen I had 
gone do^vn to the House of Commons. I am of opinion with 
Dr. Johnson that human life has few things to offer better 
than travelling at a good pace in a post-chaise, or upon 
a stage-coach. We took the same road as the celebrated 
Mr. John Gilpin, through Islington and Edmonton to Whire. 
We observed his adventures recorded upon several sign-posts 
as we passed along. About a quarter before three we came 
* A squib in the Morning Chronicle of April 17, 1805 . — Ed. 
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CHVP in sight of lOng^s College Chapel I was very much ' 5 truck 

with this noble building, one of the most perfect specimen* 

A.U iSOo of Grothic architecture extant In a few minutes v^e were in 
the streets of Cambridge — narrow, crooked and dirty A-^ 
soon as we alighted we walked up to Christ’s College, where 
there was a numerous party of Gnsdale s friends drawn up 
to receive him He introduced me to the circle, and from 
that moment till my departure I met with every kind of 
attention and poUteneas We dined with a Mr Ka^w, \ 
young man scarcely of age, who had been at once a senior 
wrangler and first medallist (the highest mathematical and 
classical honours), and who m consequence had been imme- 
diately elected a fellow * My friend Gnsdale had been «econd 
wrangler about three years ago,® and had thus acquired no 
mean fame m the University To take such a degree re- 
quires reading that in Scotland wo have hardly any notion 
of If there are greater instances of idleness m Engli h 
seminaries, there are likewise more astonishing proof^s of 
application We rose from table m time to take a turn ou 
the grand promenade belonging to Clare Hall, whore wi 
found crowds of gownsmen and ladics M e had a splemiiil 
supper from another man of Christ's I expected to hive hid 
rooms in the college , but, from the number of fellows who 
had come up to the election, was obliged to sli ep it an inn 
Gnsdale had the rooms of i famous jockey who had gone to 
some races Nothing that I saw amused me more than tlu 
manner in which they were fitted up jSotabookvns to 
be seen m them The walls wt.ro hung round with portrut'. 
of Eclip«e, Ilamblctoniin, and other fimous ractr>. 1 rom 
each side of the lookmg glass depended a fox a bru^h Ik- 
hind the door were several hunting cips ami (upon in> 
honour) ten different whip , winch the bednuktr u'.sureti us 
were not half the number this gentleman po cs ctl 

AVeduesday wafl the day of the election, ind con i hrabh 
anxiety prevailed The fdlows met d elevtii, andilwa^nol 
tiU onetlntwekncwthat^Ir Gnsdale had been umanimoudj 
elected Xlio greatest part of the monung vras eeenpieal m 
» Aftcruanls of* Uneeltn 
• sccuott wrangler in l&ol 
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■going to tlie Vice-Chancellor, taking the oaths, &c. A grand ( 
'dinner was given in the hall. I was taken to the fellows’ — 
table, and was asked to sit next the master. As soon as the 
■cloth was removed we all retired to what is called the combina- 
tion room, where there was- such a drinking bout as I have 
seldom witnessed. ‘ Alma Mater lay dissolved in port.’ Each 
man must have had above two bottles. Of course those who 
remained to the last were most excessively tipsy. There was 
-afterwards a supper given by Grrisdale, the particulars of which 
I am not at all able to describe. By some means or other I 
got safe home to my inn, but several of the fellows continued 
reeling through the streets for a great part of the night. 
Next day was chiefly occupied in viewing colleges, libraries, 
gardens, &c. There is not nearly so much to be seen here 
.as at Oxford, although they show some things which may be 
-considered great curiosities. I saw the bust of Ceres, lately 
brought from Athens, which, there is the best reason to 
.suppose, is the statue of the goddess worshipped in the 
Eleusinian mysteries ; the original copy of Milton’s ‘ Comus ’ 
in his own handwriting, with the various alterations and 
improvements he had made upon it, together with a sketch 
of his intended tragedy upon the subject of Paradise Lost ; 
.and a great number of papers in the handwriting of Sir Isaac 
Newton ; not to mention Queen Elizabeth’s slippers, and the 
present made by Queen Oberia to Captain Cook, &c. I was 
more gratified with the opportunity I enjoyed of observing 
the manners of the place. From breakfasting in one place, 

' dining in another, and supping at a third, I mixed with all 
the classes of which the University is composed. The various 
reflections which I made I shall reserve till our meeting. 

I must just mention to you one thing that happened to 
us. For several hours we were in the county gaol. Do not 
suppose, however, it was for housebreaking or any such 
•enormity. We went to drink wine with Dr. Fisher, a fellow 
of Christ’s, confined there for debt. He had been surety for 
•a brother who failed in business. He is senior doctor at 
Doctors’ Commons, often sits there as a judge, and is in- 
timately acquainted wth Sir William Scott, Lord Eldon, Lord 
Ellenborough, and all the leading men of the day. We had 
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CH^. here a proof of how much there is in a name. There was 

nothing to tell that we were not in a well-fumibhed private 

A.D. I80o. house. 

The latter part of our stay was somewhat clouded by the 
news of the death of Dr. Paley. Young Paley, I believe I 
have told you, is in Tidd’s office. On Monday night I p.irted 
with him in the highest spirits, and it ^vas shocking to think 
of the news to be brought to him by Tuesday’s post. Be- 
sides I vvas uneasy to think of the inconvenience Tidd might 
be suffering, being thus deprived of the man he chiefly 
relied upon in my absence. I \vas extremely well satisfictl 
yesterday morning to find myself again upon the top of a 
coach moving towards London. AVe went a different road,, 
by Hockerill and through Eppiug Forest, The prospect for 
some time was very fine, as we saw the richest part of Essex, 
the most beautiful part of Kent, and the river Tliaines 
winding between them. We arrived at the ‘ Blue Ikxir’ in 
Holborn about five o’clock. My first visit was to the'officc. 
I found that things bad been going.on pretty well, and that 
Tidd, expecting my return, had just set out on a little 
expedition to the country. 

I confess I felt, as usual upon entering my solihiry 
dwelling after any absence, rather melancholy and forlorn. 
It is only custom that could reconcile a man to such an 
unnatural mode of life. However, I fear there is many 
a poor henpecked huslxmd who would envy me my ^oli- 
tude. How am I to agree with nvy two nie,al3 — ouo of 
tea and plain bread and butter, and the other of ‘buttock 
of beef and a pint of porter? You can scarcely form an 
idea of the sumptuous manner I fed and soaked at ChriatV, 
and it seemed to be their common male of life. 'IliiH 
being a small college, the men belonging to it fonn but 
one society, and at every meal they are fe;i>ting with each 
other. If they dine in the hall, one of them regularly gives 
wine and fruit uRer dinner at his rooms. It is impo.-^ible 
they should sjjend le*s than 300f. or iOOh a year. How 
different from St. Andrew.-, where the whole cxi)cn«e of the 
session maybe defrayed for lOh or 15/.! But 1 &c:irccly 
ventured to whisper that I had been at a Scot.s univereit). 
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or had any academia\l degree. The infiimous pvaclice of 
selling diplomas in medicine throws unspeakable disgrace 
npon the Scots nniversities and all concerned with them. 
If M.D. may be pmrchased by a man who never was within 
the walls of a college, it is natural enough to suppose that 
A.1\I. may be so likewise. As soon as I get into Parliament 
I shall do something to rectify these abuses. I intend to 
fag hard now for two months, and then I set sail for the 
Ta3^ . . . 

i\Inch interest is excited by Lord Melville’s promised 
defence.^ It is thought that at any vale the question to 
impeach him will be carried in the House of Commons. 
But in that case I suppose no progress could be made in the 
trial during the present session. 

Temple ; June ‘Jll, 1S05. 

jMy dear Father, ... As yet no ships from Bengal! 
There is a fleet expected to sail almost immediately. It 
carries a box from me containing a copy of the British Poets, 
a writing desk, a suit of clothes, &c. . . . 

It was only yesterday that, returning home in the even- 
ing, I found on my table your letter by young Wilkie,'* 
together with his card. I am afraid ho may have called 
several times before, and always found my door locked. You 
should have addressed to me at Tidd’s, where I am to be 
found all day long. I shall write to ^^’'illcie to-morrow and 
invite him to brealcfast with me. If he is such a young 
man as you describe, I should be infinitely delighted to be 
of any ,ser\dce to him. One of the chief gratifications I 
propose to myself on my elevation to the woolsack, is to 
patronise genius and to draw merit from obscurity.^ 

’ On June 11 Lord 3Iclville appeared at the Bar of the Houho of Com- 
mons and made a speech of two hours and twenty minutes in his own 
•defence. — E d. 

® David Wilkie, the painter. 

“ Sir David Wilkie’s father, the minister of Cults, had married a sister 
of Dr. Campbell, who, however, died early, and was not the mother of the 
painter. The following passage is extracted from Allan Cunningham’s 
Zife of Sir David WilJde, vol. i. page G : — 

‘“1776. October 18.— Was tins day married to one of the most 
beautiful women in Fife, Miss Mary Campbell, sister to George Campbell, 
•one of the ministers of Cupar.’’ This young lady was the aunt of the 
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VL Temple, bQnda> c\cmng \ugvist 4, 1S<W 

AD 1803 Father, ... I should ha\o iTj'shed to ejH- 

bark about the middle of this ireek, but there is not -v 
smack to sad till Sunday the llth. Then I «baU commit 
myself to the ‘Lord Kmnaird,’ Ko'js master, the lerj same 
man (by an odd coincidence) with whom I sailed on my two 
former voyages to the Tay. I hope to enter this renoTncd 
nver about the end of the week, and I shall reckon mystlf 
\ery unfortunate if I do not sup with 3011 on the night 
of Sunday the 18 tb, . . . Do not, I pray, insist upon carrj- 
mg me much about on visits, I should be best plu'^ 
never to leave the house "while I remain with you. I fed 
inchned likewise to entreat that 30U would not ^how me too 
much kindness In the 6rst place, I am really hurt by the 
consciousness of not meriting what 30U land) upon me, and 
in the second place the contrast which is thus occasioued 
makes the indifference and contempt I eipcnenc© in tbo 
world the more cutting. But liow should I be gricicd if 
you were to act as if I hid sunk in jour esteem and bid 
lost your tenderness’ 

I dined one day lately at I*ambeth with Tidd. He' 
walked homewards with me to Westminster Bridge, and we 
had some kdk together about the b-hop. lie expressed m 
very flattering terms lusscnveof my exertions. He threw 
out something of his being tired of busme^'*, eke , but this V'4 
mere talk. Ileis much too fond of money to retire while ho 
lb able to work, W'ere he (coutrarj to m3 coufinnul bohef) 
to propo**e b3-and-by any arrangement by which, on cert un 
tenns, I might succeed him, prudence would toinptl me to 
listen to the offer, but as fir as mclimilion goes f would 
much rather at once try my thance at tho Lir. I luve m> 
innate lo\ e of drudgery, I was not born a fag. 1 ilo not 
devote myself to special pleading from a belief lliat there )■♦ 


prc«ut Uni Canjptcll. and i* eliU rciotmUrctl 01 « cf Uo 
^^0lDCn of Ibo Ian«L Ttn*o «m 1 wont* follow - ‘I*** -V 

day ror beloved %>ifo dciartcdUun life, 1 a»lj ^ Wn taiiamit a fcnf 
atlcndod by conbunipuop— oa c«et iteuoU alIUctIr„ Xcvtr toct isUU, 

Thus bcb-aa. but d»l oot end. tbc .p Ul'^cca tU UMum of 

U IlUo and CamibeU '—bo 
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no more agreeable or worthy exercise for the human faculties. 
I should look forward with much more pleasure to earning a 
little money and a little fame as an advocate, than to being 
perpetually shut up in my chambers settling declarations, 
though I should, like Tidd, make eight or ten guineas a 
day. . . . 

I wish to heaven I knew how to procure some fashionable 
music for the girls, but I am quite ignorant of these matters 
myself, and I do not know any amateur I can apply to. • I 
should probably present them with some pieces composed 
for the bassoon or the French horn. Of new French publi- 
cations I might be a better judge if I had time to peruse 
them, but I am not at all acquainted with the nature of the 
late importations, so that I shall not run the risk of loading 
myself with a piece of insipidity or indecency. 

By this time next Sunday I shall be on the bosom of the 
deep. There now blows a gale that would soon carry me 
past Flamboro’ Head. I wish it may continue. 

[Between this and the next letter the much-talked-of 
. visit to Scotland has taken place, and he thus writes on his 
retm'n to London. — Ed.] 

Tidd’s Office : Wednesday, September 11, 1805. 

My dear Father, — ^When I came here about an hour ago 
I did not intend to write, to you for a day or two, but I 
found upon the table two letters from Greorge, of which you 
would no doubt wish to be informed as soon as possible. . . . 

I was put down safe in Fetter Lane to-day at one 
o’clock. The journey was really very pleasant, and I feel so 
little fatigued that I should not mind setting out by the 
same mode of travelling as soon as I have closed this letter, 
for the Land’s End or John o’Giroat’s House. I remained 
on the top of the coach the whole way, but nevertheless, 
there being a rail round it, I slept a long while very 
comfortably and with perfect security. I had as good a view 
of the country as if I had sailed along in a baUooh. The 
road and the weather were in the most favourable state 
possible, as we had no dust the whole way, and not a drop 
of rain scarcely after leaving Tranent. I think that during 
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the last five days my mmd has gamed «ome new ideas and 

— some pleasant images. I regret that I muat almost 

'' stonily shut my letter. I have not even been in my own 
rooms yet, my laundress being out of the way. I found Tidd 
at the oar as usual. He has giv en me a \ ery kind welcome. 
■\^Tiile I have been scnbbhng this note I have had to give 
him my opinion upon several knotty points of law which he 
said perplexed him much, and I came very opportunely to 
answer. Plunging at once into business, I hope I shall be 
able to drive away the melancholy thoughts which leisure 
would have allowed to intrude upon me, and which without 
an auxiliary I should have found it very difficult to combat. 
Drury Lane Theatre opens on Saturday. I slnll bav e plenty 
of time to get my admission renewed, and to prcp.'irc for 
entering once more upon the cntical career j but I could not 
■without great inconvenience liave been absent from town 
two dajs longer. Seeing that I have escaped all the 
dangers of the journey, I hope )ou will yourself be glad 
that I yielded to my horror of the sea, and sub'cribed to the 
doctrine of old Cato. 

I hope to hear very soon from you how jou are all going 
on — whether the irregulmty for a time introduced into the 
family has again given place to apphcation, and whether the 
cheerfidne&s and serenity reign amidst jou which it is iny 
most fervent wish that jou may all constantly enjoy. . . . 

Tcmplo '^ptcnibcr -i, JSOj 

rily dear Brother, . . . iVlas^ I have bidden adieu to 
my native country as it irerc for eitr. My father talhs of 
yet having me for months under his roof. This can nmer 
be. To have any chance of .uccevs m my profe-sioii I iiiiivl 
never stir from my chimibers. A fortnight will bo the himl 
of my visit lu the North, at least for some ye irs to come. If 
Fortune shoiiW show her discernment and smile ilixni me, f 
shall not need to take this long journey for so short i sf ly . 
hut I shall Imvc my friends for mouths under my own ro. f 
in Englmd. . . . There is one thing m your htleri which 
gives me- concern : you seem too Kingmnc as to my suec. •< 
in the law, .md from the lively interest you take m my for- 
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tunes you may thus sufVor a cruel disappointment. Things 
certainly have been going on with me of late almost as well 
as I could wish, but I have still nniny obstacles to surmount. 
I am conscious how meritorious mv fathers coiuluct was 
when I proposed to engage in this pursuit. It ct'rtaiidy must 
have appeareil to him a very wihl and dangerous schetnc, 
besides running counter to his own plans and prejudices. 
Yet when he saw me bent upon it, he gave his consent and 
saved me the pain and the crime of disobeying his commands. 
He not only did so, but he generously assisted me in carrying 
my scheme into execution. ‘ Putting myself in his place,’ 
as you desire me, I do not think I should have behaved so 
indulgentl}’^ to a son of mine. In adopting a m-‘W profession 
I took a great responsibility upon myself. I hope I may one 
day be able to answer to my friends for what I ilid, but the 
event will be for some time uncertain. 


Tctnplu: Dccciiiter 2S, IS05. 

My dear Brother, ... If yo\i blamed im* for contimung 
my engagement with the ‘ Chronicle,’ you nm^t praise me 
now, for I have relinquished it. I am no h)nger a ‘ news- 
paper man.’ I could not conceal from you the growing tlis- 
like which I felt to the busino.?s of criticising. The reason 
that at last made me cut and run was my lUi^rari/ fauie 
having reached the ears of one or two nu-n in the oflice. 
For near two years I contrived to keep il all snug, although 
in a state of perpetual alarm. But I was not able to do so 
any longer. I therefore solicited leave to resign, which was 
granted me in a very kind and flattering m.-inner. My 
functions as dramatic censor ceased at Christinas. You 
know I ought to have gone on till the end of July. I feel 
great satisfaction in this step. My mind is relieved from an 
oppressive sense of degradation, and I shall now proceed with 
more spirit and alacrity. The pecuniary loss is trifling, and 
will never be felt by me. 

I have many reasons for not following your advice to push 
myself into fashionable society. You are not to think that 
this office is like a solitary study. A great part of the day 
we have just as lively conversation as if we were sitting over 
vm. T 
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CUAP d bottle of wine It is not only politics, but all oceurreuces 

111 the literary and gay world are discussed by us We ha\ e 

^ amongst us men who move in the first circles, and I have 
‘ Life la London ’ at least at second hand 'I behe\e I ha\e 
already observed to you that there are two ways for a man to 
get on here — to force himself into notice as much as possible 
at once, and to lay in obscurity the foundation of future emi- 
nence They cannot be properly blended together The 
first is the most brdliaiit and imposing , the last suits better 
with my disposition and the pecubar circumstances m which 
I am placed Though I now creep like a worm, let us hope 
that I shall one day fly about like a butterfly The young 
eagle does not rashly leave the nest, but he at last soars 
adove the clouds, and bears the thunderbolt in his talons 

[In the Autobiography he gives the following account of 
relinquishing his engagement with the ‘3lormng Chronicle,* 
which had lasted five years — Ed 3 

About a year before I was called to the bar I entirely 
gave up my engagement with the ‘ Chronicle ’ Since then 
I have sent articles to be inserted in the paper, but I ha\e 
never received any remuneration for them I was induced 
to renounce this source of income partly from the apprehen- 
sion that I might not be so well considered if it were known 
that I wrote for hire in the newspapers, against which there 
was then a violent prejudice, and partly because I found my 
attendance at the theatres in the evening sometimes clash 
mth my pursuits in King’s Bench Walk On one occasion, 
when ‘ Romeo and Juliet ’was acted at Covent Garden, I was 
obliged to stay and draw a long and difficult plea which must 
be on the file next morning to prevent judgment being 
signed For the first and only time in my hfe I wrote a 
conjectural criticism, without having witnessed the perform- 
ance , and I commented upon the ilouument scene as it 
IS in Shakespeare, where Romeo dies from the poison beforc 
Juhet awakes from her trance Having handed this to the 
printer, I proceeded for a little relaxation to the Cider Cell ir 
in Maiden Lane There, to my horror and consternation, I 
heard from a person who had been present that this scene 
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was that night represented according to the alteration hy 
Cibber, who makes Juliet to awake while Borneo is still 
alive but after he has swallowed the poison, which in his 
ecstasy at her revival he forgets till he feels its pangs. I 
ran to the ‘ Morning Chronicle ’ office, altered my criticism, 
and introduced a compliment to the spirited and tender 
manner in which Borneo exclaimed ‘ She lives, she moves, 
and we shall still be happy.’ Except on this occasion, when 
I had taken care to say nothing that could injm’e any- 
one, I can truly declare that my criticisms, whether well or 
ill founded, were the result of my own observation and ex- 
pressed my genuine opinion. 

I ought to mention that Mr. Perry always behaved to me 
with great Idndness and liberality, and was always desirous 
to be of service to me. He invited me to his house, where 
he splendidly entertained the best company, including 
Sheridan, Tierney and Macldntosh. For his political con- 
sistency and honourable conduct he stood high with all the 
leaders of the Whig party in both Houses, and by his ex- 
cluding all scandal from his jornmal and abstaining from 
personal attacks on political opponents, he raised the cha- 
racter of the daily press in this country. I had afterwards 
the satisfaction of showing my respect for his memory by 
obtaining an Indian judgeship for his son, Sir Erskine 
Perry, whom I could conscientiously recommend to Sir John 
Hobhouse as a good lawyer and every way above excep- 
tion. 

Temple : February 9, 1806. 

My dear Father, — I am afraid I may have given you an 
extravagant notion of my expectations from the new Chan- 
cellor.^ His appointment may ‘ lead to something advanta- 
geous for me,’ but it is yet extremely doubtful whether I 
might not just as well have seen the Great Seal still in the 
hands of Lord Eldon. To crave your assistance in the affair 
is my object in now addressing you. What I wish from 
Lord Erskine is to be made a commissioner of Bankrupts. 
This is considered a most desirable thing for a young 

* Lord Erskine : ‘ All the Talents ’ hawng come into office January 1806. 
Pitt died January 23, 1806 . — Ed. 
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^ vi^' pecunuiry emoluments depend very much 

L- upon personal exertion — the pay is according to the number 

A.D. 180 G. attendances yon give. By diligence in the office a man 
may make from 1501. to 200L a year. To me you know this 
would be independence. On 3kIonday last Hr. Tidd wote 

a letter to Erskine, of which the following is a copy: 

‘ Dear Sir, — Permit me to congratulate you, which I most 
sincerely do, upon your appointment to the high office of 
Lord Chancellor, which I understand has takeu place — an 
appointment which as it is highly deserved so I am con- 
vinced will give the most universal satisfaction. JSfay I 
take the liberty of recommending to your patronage two 
gentlemen wbo are desirous of being appointed Commis- 
sioners of Bankrupts ? One of them, ^Ir. C. C. Pepys, you 
are already acquainted with, having introduced him to me as 
a pupil. The other, hir. John Campbell, who has been more 
than two years my pupil, is the son of the Kev. Dr. (Jeorge 
Campbell, of Cupar, Fife, whom you may recoliect as having 
been your schoolfellow at St. Andrews. They are both young 
men of vary considerable legal .abilities, most unremitting 
application, and of unexceptionable principles, and as I am 
, under particular obligations to each of them, it would afford 
' me great satisfaction to be the means of thus contributing 

through you to their advancement. I have the honour to- 
be,’ &c. 

Tidd dedie.ated his book to Erskine, and thus has some 
claim upon him ; but by recommending two, little is to be 
expected for either. This Pepys is son of Sir William 
Pepys, Rut., a Master in Chancery. As soon as Erskine’s 
appointment was known, I consulted Spankie about the 
means of getting at h!' ’ promised to do ivhat ho could 

in my favonr. On ' ' ^ J received Jho following 

note from him: 'Do, day m, " affair 


to Dick Wilson, who 
that the best way to 
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delicate and difficult, but you are fully equal to it. The 
great point will be to make the letter as touching as possible. 
For tins purpose 1 imagine you will strive to recall to his 
recollection the scenes of your boyhood. Did you not tell 
me you had seen him in Loudon, and that ho took you to 
his father-in-law’s ? You know his wife is dead. He was 
greatly affected by this event. When you come to mention 
me, I don’t ■think it would serve any end to say much of my 
extmordbuu'u lUtivlt. Dwell however upon the satisfaction 
I have given to j\Ir. Tidd. It might have a good effect 
perhaps if you were just to hint at the difficulties with wliich 
1 have had to struggle and the ardour with which 1 have 
persevered in my hazardous undertalcing of following the 
law. This letter will be delivered to Erskine by Dick Wilson, 
This seems better than soliciting a personal interview in the 
first instance. Write so that I may deliver it myself if we 
should think this more advisable. You will perceive the 
necessity for despatch. One morning will be enough for you 
to Avi'ite the letter, so that I may have it on the Tuesday the 
18th. Either send it unsealed or let me see a copy of it. 

There is no man more apt to bo swayed by impulses of 
sensibility and kindness than Erskine. The proper address 
I imagine will be ‘ The Eight Honourable T.ord Erskine, Lord 
High Chancellor of Great Bidtain, London.’ If I succeed, it 
will be peculiarly agreeable to my feelings and flattering to 
my pride that I can ascribe my success to my father. I ha\ e 
neither time nor room to mention any other subject to yon. 

Temple : March 28, 1800. 

j\Iy dear Father, ... I have no intelligence to commu- 
nicate to you. With regard to Erskme I know nothing 
further than that he had your letter put into his hand. 
Considering the multiplicity of business now oppressing 
him, you cannot be much surprised by not getting an im- 
mediate answer. Perry likewise spoke to him in my favom’. 
He called upon him a day or two after his appointment and 
asked two things from him — a living in the chiuch for an old 
friend and a Commissioner of Bankrupts for your humble 
.servant. The first Erskine promised very readily and he 
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CHAU said he should be very happy to serve me, but he did not 
. I, Km wlien it might be m his power, as he had so 

many applications of the same Lind from other quarters. 

ErsLine has actually presented Perry’s friend to a living,, 
the first that fell vacant. 

On Sunday se’nnight I called at his lordship’s house mth 
Tidd. He was ‘ not at home.’ We left our cards. 

* 

Temple ^37 12, 180C 

My dear Father, . , . What do you think of the success 
of another Fifiau? Wilkie is already at the \ery top of his 
profession. * Village Politicians’ is not only out of sight the 
best piece in this year’s Exhibition, but the English school 
has scarcely eier produced anything to be compared to it. 
It IS in the very best style of Temers. The most skilful 
judges admire it most rapturously, and it 15 now quite the 
fashion to patromse the astonishing artist. ilkie has com- 
missions from many of the first noblemen in the kingdom, 
and might engage for more than he could accomplish in 
seven years. His fortune is made ; his fame is fixed. It is 
pleasing to observe that the flattery he meets with only 
stimulates his exertions and increases his anxiety. He has 
very judiciously cut portrait-pamting entirely. The branch 
of the art for which nature seem*? to have destined him mil 
secure him riches as well as immortality He still con- 
descends to acknowledge me, but he is a greater and more 
enviable character than I should be, croi^-ned with the most 
brilliant success m my legal pursuits. If I have no chance of 
great renown, I hope to earn a subsistence. There are two 
or three attorneys who I think will make trial of mt, and I 
place considerable reliance upon the zeal of Tidd and my 
other well-wishers. Diffidence is certainly my grand obstacle 
which may upset me on the very threshold, but I sh ill make 
it a point of duty to display the firmness which ev ery occasion 
may require. ISIy health I can assure you is excellent ; I 
bav e abjured the nocturnal studies in which I used Sjome- 
times to indulge, and I have not the parchment complexion 
which is the true standard of beauty in a lawjer. 

I ne\ er knew what earthly magnificence was till yester- 



LOKD MKLVILLl-^S 'rUIAL. 


iiiiVj \Yheu I was {^jvrsont at l.onl l\U*ivilk*’s trial. Vo g'xl^^ 1 
the peoresM's’ box I .V gloi'}' sofuicil tt> piav ro\nul tlieir 
onuutt’uanoe.', and lo shoot in vivid lla^lle^ lo tlu* extvomitios 
of the Hall. The i^enora! opinion now is (liat his lordship 
will he aeipiitted. Trotter took the whole blame tipon 
hiiusc'lf. Nevertlu'loss' (ho case m;td<* out hr Ibuiitllv for 
the pri'seeution seetned t(» hi* extremely strono.^ Ministers 
get on vi'vy badly with tlieir military plajis. Mneh to their 
eredii nothing is known with n-gard to the eommnnif'ai ions 
with the French tiovernnient. It is said that tirenville is 
now very paeiiie as well, as Fox. I sn])pose yon ha\e read 
Hnnigham’s famoius pamphlet, ‘ .\n Fniptiry ’ v.'ce, Ilow dtill 
the ‘ Chronicle ’ has become ! 

'ri-itiiiK' ; .liiiif t, IsOd, 

Mv dear Fatb.er, . . . N«» neWs stirring. Tin* .-enteiK-e 
of the Lords in Melville's »'ase m;iy \a-t be deferietl for some 
time. Kllenbonnigh ami Fddon are battling it most fnriunsiv. 
The former said on 'rhnrstlay night that something laid 
down as law by the latter w.is Mieither law nor eomimni 
sense.’ 

I was at Windsor hist J^miday, and hail an opportunity of 
being within half a foot of the <*ld King. 1 fear he is again 
going off as Mhe blooming of the pease’ aJ)proal•lu•^. lie 
was habited in the most groies<jUe manner that it is possible 
io conceive. Wliite leather j)anialoons and h:df-boots; a 
German great-cour without any coat imdi,*r it ; a long 
rapier sticking out beneath the great-coat ; a llaxeu nn- 
powdcrcd hob-wig; a shovel bat like a bishoifs with a high 
grenadier featlier in it ; and he groped bis way with a bugi* 
gold-headed cane. But he seemed in good spirits, and was 
as talkative as ever. They say he beeoines very fond of 
Fox. 

Tuinjjle: July 180 ( 5 . 

3[y dear Father. . . . The long vtication is begun. I 
worked very hard in 'frinity Term, but kept my liealth per- 


* The charge brought ugaiii.sl Lord TIelville was that ho had allowed 
the public money to be employed in speculation.s in the fimii.s by his con- ■ 
tidential agent Mr. Trotter, for hi.s own private advantage, lie was ac- 
quitted by the House of Lords June 1-, 180G. — Kr). 
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C^P. fectlj, and \\as happier than ■now when there is compara- 
- — _ lively little to do. Tidd has made me some fine speeches 

AD ibub. He said tbit, from the state of his health, the busmens 
would certainly ha\e knocked him up hut for my assistance, 
and that I had saved his hfe as much as the man who once 
picked him out of the sea. He wished much that I would 
stay another year, and ofiered me an honorarium of 2001 
I fear I shall not mike a fourth part of this sum at the bai, 
hut it IS now full time for me to tiy the grand experiment. 

I rather think I shall not stir from town during the 
summer. There are seieral branches of study in which I 
should engage previous to being called to the bar, much 
more than sufficient to fill up the interval. I have been 
talking of a tour to the Isle of ^^'’lght with one of our pupils, 
Tancred, brother of Sir Thomas Tancred, but not with much 
serious thought of carrying it into effect . . . 

Did you partake in the general enthusiasm which is said 
to haie possessed the Scotti«h nation upon the acquittal of 
Lord hlelville ^ The resolution still stands upon the journals 
of the House of Commons declaring that he bad been guilty 
of a corrupt violation of the law, and that he is unfit e\er to 
be admitted into his Majesty’s councils. It was said that 
his friends meaiit to liave this rescinded, but they ha^c 
prudently desisted from the attempt. His lordship’s dehn- 
quency has undoubtedly beeu leiy mucli exaggerated. It 
does uot appear to me that he regularly participated in 
Trotter's gdws, or even that self-interest was tlie cJiicf 
• motive for bis misconduct, but bow any honest man could 

acqmt him of the second and thu-d charges is still to 
me quite incomprehensible. In contradiction to Trotter’s 
assertion, we have his own express acknowledgment that he 
was aware the balances in the paymaster’s hands were 
appbed with a view to private emolument ; and it is as clear 
as the sun at noonday tliat he could not Iiav e been ignorant 
of the sources from which Trotter supplied him with money 
to be used without interest. It is understood that he meaiH 
to retire from public life The Opposition are s.ud to dis- 
countenance the idea of his joining them. He owes Ins 
total icquittal to the King, who disliked the idea of a 



THE PEINCESS OE W.-iiES. 


•courtier being brought to justice, aud was moreover afraid 
for his favom'ite son, the gallant York. The bedchamber 
Lords and the ‘ King’s friends ’ were all for the culprit. 

Lord jNIelville’s trial, however, is now completely super- 
seded by the affah* of the Priucess of Wales. Kothing is 
yet certainly known upon the subject. The sense of the 
public is very strong against the Prince, and most people 
are inclined to think that he circulated the story to ruin her 
character aud to facilitate his schemes for a divorce. Lady 
Douglas and others notwithstanding (whether suborned by 
him Grod knows) are supposed to have come forward and 
deposed either that the Princess was with child, or that she 
had been carrying on an improper intercom-se with more 
than one individual. Their e\ddence was given before the 
Prince’s council and was afterwauds submitted to the King. 
Upon the ad\dce of Lord Tlundow, it was said, the affair was 
remitted to the Privy Council, and a committee was ap- 
pointed to investigate it. Several meetings have been 
held, and a number of Avitnesses have been examined, but no 
report has yet been made. The Princess behaves very 
heroically. She has dismissed all her servants, that no 
improper bias may be suspected to exist upon their minds, 
and she insists upon a public inquiry. Whatever her de- 
portment, may have been, she must be pitied in having been 
imited to such an unprincipled profligate. 

I am vexed to think you have not yet got a horse. 
If you had been very active you must have lighted upon one 
to suit you long ago. Perhaps the money appropriated for 
this purpose has gone to defray some necessary expense. If 
so, I shall send you doAvn 301 . without delay. 

It is very unreasonable in you to expect the same mea- 
sures from a man in office he recommended in opposition. 
Pox is doing as Lord Chatham and every other Minister since 
the Revolution did. Burdensome as the income tax is, I 
■doubt if the same sum could be raised with less vexation to 
the subject. . . . 

Temple : Septembei’ 1806. 

My dear Brother, . . . Tancred sets off for his brother’s 
■on Saturday and, if I am not tied here by the] foot, I shall be 
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cinr very solitary and forlorn dunng the following five or six 

weeks You might suppose that on the eve of being called 

AD isoo to the bar my professional studies would go on with \ast 
spirit and would yield me constant and delightful oceupation 
It IS not so I am not able to read law with any vigour or 
profit I don’t know whether it is that I had a surfeit before 
the vacation began, or that my mind is relaxed by my india 
position, or that I ha\e acquired almost as much legal know- 
ledge as I can retain as a mere student, and that I stand 
in need of the stimnU of fees and public appearances ’Sly 
stock IS not contemptible compired with that of other men 
commencing their career, although very small compared with 
what I ought, and hope some day, to po«&ess About a month 
ago Tidd meditated an excursion to IreLmd and desired me 
to answer all the cases and do all the business for him that 
might be brought m dunng bis ab&ence About two thirds 
of bis cases by labonous resea^cbe^ m the law books I could 
venture to give some kind of answer to, the other third I could 
scarcely vnth a good conscience meddle with Elocution will 
be found my chief deficiency However I improved a little 
in the end of last reason and I hav e laid down good resolu- 
tions for the ensuing one I have some thoughts of taking a 
few lessons from ifr I IielwaJl By the bye, I attended George 
Dyer, the poet, several weeks and read Greek and Latin with 
him I iraprov ed a good deal m the English pronunciation 
of both languages and acquired a competent knowledge of the 
principles of \ ersification, but to enable me to quote vnth con- 
fidence I should require to read for yearo under the correction 
of i good classical scholar My reading through the summer 
has been chiefly playsand romances Of thesel have travelled 
through whole cartloads Even * Sir Charles Grandison ’ did 
not stop me The circulating libraries ire now quite ex- 
hausted, and I am afraid I must learn Spamsh vnth the 
same v lew as Lord Camden 

Fox is at the last ga-ip* MTiether he will leave the 
country at war or in peace is yet undecided The liattle of 
Maida has raised our «pints and is certainly more import- 
ant than a victory by sea Things look better in the Jvorth 
* Fox died at Chiswick hcptcmbir n 180 C— Fd 



VISIT TO THE ISLE OF AYIGHT. 


of Europe too ; but at this moment it is idle to think of c 

resisting Bonaparte by force. A fourth coalition would lead 

to a peace to be concluded at Berlin. Parliament I hope a.i 
will not be dissolved till after I am called, as there is just a 
bare possibility that I might be employed at some election. 

Temple : October ti, ISOti. 

jMy dear George, . . . Since my last I have had a 
delightful excursion to the country. Tancred left town on 
Saturday the 13th ult. and pressed me to follow him as soon 
as possible. I hesitated a good deal, for I was of some use in 
the office, and my ^Margate trip had cost me a great deal 
more than I expected. ' However I found that I could easily 
get away and upon matm'e deliberation I concluded I shoidd 
probably have value for all the money I was obliged to lay 
out. Accordingly at five o’clock in the morning of Tuesday 
the 23rd I was upon the top of the Southampton stage-coach. 

The weather was fine and I had a charming ride through 
Surrey and Hants. About seven in the evening I arrived at 
Southampton, where I slept. Next morning I sailed by the 
packet for Cowes in the Isle of Wight. I never saw any- 
thing so beautiful as the banks of the Southampton Water, 
Having breakfasted in a tavern at Cowes, I proceeded to Sir 
Thomas Tancred’s. I found my friend Hai-ry at home and 
was received with distinction by Sir Thomas and Lady Tan- 
cred. Here I spent a week perfectly to my satisfaction. 

The Tancreds are not rich, but they have a number of great 
connections and live in the very best society. Then manners 
are thus refined and of course perfectly easy. I was quite at 
home from the time of entering the house. The morning 
was spent in sailing, fishing, and touring about the island. 

In the evening we had music, reading and conversation. 

One morning we hired a cutter and visited Portsmouth. 

Ho you recollect a former occasion when I wished anxiously 
to go to this place ? I now imagined to myself the spot from 
which you stept in embarking. Tancred and I travelled over 
almost the whole of the island in a gig. I need not say that 
I was highly pleased with the various picturesque views that 
continually presented themselves. During these j ourneyings 
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ciur 

VI 

A D 1800 


I receued ioine Ichiioas in driving. I am now, I Batter my- 
self, d tolerable whip. We returned as we came by Southamp- 
ton. Sleeping there on Tuesday, we next e\emng reached 
London. I look back on the tour \ntli complacency. 

To-morrow I »>ee a successor elected to ]Mr. Fox, and on 
hriday I witness jMj. Fox’s funeral^ His survivmg col- 
leagues are supposed to stick together pretty well. tVhit- 
bread will prove a considerable acquisition to them. All idea of 
peace is abandoned. It is supposed we must first see the 
e\ent of the contest between France and Prussia. The mad 
due j esterday is expected to bring intelligence of hostilities 
haring commenced. We are rather in spirits by the capture 
of Buenos Ayres, and of these five fine frigates Upon the 
whole things look better for us than they did three months ago. 
But who can tell wbat will bavehappened before this re.icbes 
Agra^ May it find my dear George well and happy, pra^s 
fervently Ins most affectionate brotlier, 

J. C. 


Temple October 25 , 1800 

ily dear Brother, . . . The public despatches tell us that 
all IS tranquil in India, and I shdl hope that yon have been 
leading a soft, ea»y and unruffled^kfe in your new dwelling. 
MTiat dreadful scenes are acting in Europe ^ Heaven knows 
whether it will long be desirable for you to return to it. In 
the cour&e of a few yearsyou may not have a country. Every 
part of the Continent south of the Baltic n> Bonaparte's as 
fully as the department of the Seme, and all the energies of lus 
vast empire will now be directed with rancorous skill agun&t 
England, without a vigoious statesman or an experienced 
general. For the ultimate independence of the country I am 
not seriously alarmed, m spite of all the disadvantages with 
which we carry on the struggle j but before you revisit us, I 
think we shall have witnessed much confusion, and have met 
with many calamities. I’eace while Bonap.vrte lives now 
seems utterly nnattamable. That*we shall be able for a long 
period to spend seventy millions a }ear, is altogether im- 
possible. The funds, I thmk, will go m the first iu.taucc. 
But Bonaparte is too wise to expect to conquer us through 



PUBLIC MISFORTUNES. 


financial difficnlties. He looks to landing 100,000 men npon 
om* sliores, and lie may now make tlie experiment witliont 
any risk to liis reputation or kis power. There is nothing so 
desirable for this country as that he should attempt an in- 
vasion, if the resources of the country were properly directed. 
What the consequences may be when we meet Bonaparte 
and his marshals under our King and his sons, I have not 
courage to contemplate. We can only hope that Providence 
may workom* deliverance when we least expect or deserve it. 
At such a moment one’s private afiairs appear quite insigni- 
ficant and uninteresting. If I had the brightest prospects of 
professional success, my mind would still be weighed down by 
the public misfortunes. . . . 

November 3. — For eight or ten days I have been too 
busy to have much time for reflection ; tant mieux — my 
spii'its are better than they were, and perhaps than they 
ought to be, upon a just view of my situation. However, I 
feel alive as the moment approaches for my being invested 
with the wig and gown. I am somewhat like a young girl 
about to enter upon a marriage from which she can’t 
reasonably expect much happiness. Amidst all her foi’e- 
bodings and apprehensions she finds something agreeable in 
the bustle of preparation, and she rejoices at any rate to 
escape from a state of despised spinstership. The call will 
be near the end of the month. William Adam should have 
proposed me to the benchers, but he is in Edinburgh super- 
intending the Scots elections. 

After the battle of Auerstadt”* I suppose you expect to 
hear of the battle of Dover or the j^attle of Blackheath. 
You may — but with another issue to the French. The 
kingdom is all in a bustle with the general election. The old 
Whigs are unpopular since they became placemen. Coombe 
is lowest in the City. Tierney is sure' to be thrown out in 
Southwark, and the mob would not hear Sheridan speak a 
word to-day in Covent Garden. ‘ Pauli and the people ! ’ is the 
cry. ‘ Pauli for ever ! no property tax ! no inquisition ! no 
Wellesley ! ’ Although the tailor’s son was greatly at the 

* On October 10 and 12, 1806, Napoleon destroyed the Prussian-Saxon 
army in the double battle of Auerstadt and Jena. — E d. 
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CHAP I received some kssons in driving. I am now, I aatter my- 
^ self, a tolerable whip, Wereturnedaswe cameby Sonthamp- 
ton. Sleeping there on Tuesday, we next evemng reached 
London. I look back on the tour with complacency. 

To-morrow I ^ce a successor elected to 3Ir. Fox, and on 
Friday I witness Air. box’s funeral* His surviving col- 
leagues are -lUppooecl to stick together pretty well. IViit- 
bcead will prove a considerable acquisition to them. All idea of 
peace is abandoned. It is supposed we must first see the 
event of the contest between France and Prussia. The mail 
due yesterday is expected to bring intelligence of hostilities 
having commenced. We are rather in spirits by the capture 
of Bueno» Ayres, and of these five fine frigates Upon the 
whole things look better for us than they did three months ago. 
But who can tell what will have happened before this reaches 
Agra? 3Iay it find my dear George well and happy, pra;ys 
fervently his most affectionate brother, 

J.C 

Tcmpli- October 25, 1800 

Sly dear Brother, . . . The public despatches tell us that 
all IS tranquil lu India, and I shall hope that you have been 
leading a soft, easy and unruffled Jife in your new dwelling. 
AVliat dreadful scenes are acting in Europe ’ Heaven knows 
whether it will long be desirable for you to return to it In 
the course of a few years you may not have a country. Every 
part of the Continent south of the Baltic is Bonaparte’s, aa 
fully as the department of the Seme, and all the energies of Ins 
vast empire vnll now be directed with rancorous skill agrinst 
England, without a vigorous statesman or an experienced 
general For the ultimate mdepondence of the country I am 
not seriously alarmed, in spite of all the disadvantages w ith 
which we carry on the struggle j but before you revisit us, I 
think we shall have witnessed much confusion, and luve iulI 
with many calamities. Peace while Bonaparte lives now 
seems utterly unattainable. That’we shall bo able for along 
period to spend seventy milUons a year, is altogether im- 
possible. The funds, I think, will go m the first instance. 
But Bonaparte is too wise to expect to conquer us through 
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financial difficulties. He looks to landing 100,000 men upon Cl 

oiu* shoves, and he may now make the experimcnl without 

any risk to his reputation or his power. There is nothing so 
desirable for this country as that he should attempt an in- 
vasion, if the resources of the country were properly directed. 
"What the consequences may be when we meet llouaparie 
and his marshals under our King and his sons, I have not 
courage to contemplate. We can only hojK‘ that Providence 
may work our deliverance when we least expect or dest'rvc' it. 

At such a moment one’s private affairs appear quite insigni- 
ficant and uninteresting. If I had the brightest prospects of 
professional success, my mind wordd still be weighed (Unvn by 
the public misfortunes. . . . 

N'ovember 3. — For eight or ten days I have been too 
busy to have much time for reflection ; taut mieux — my 
sphits are better chan they were, and perhaps than they 
ought to be, upon a just view of my situation. However, I 
feel alive as the moment approaches for my being invested 
with the wig and go^vn. I am somewhat like a young girl 
about to enter upon a man-iage from which she can’t 
reasonably expect much happiness. Amidst all her fore- 
bodings and apprehensions she finds something agreeable in 
the bustle of prepanition, and she rejoices at any rate to 
escape from a state of despised spinstership. The call will 
be near the end of the mouth. William Adam should have 
proposed me to the benchers, but he is in Edinburgh super- 
intending the Scots elections. 

After the battle of Auerstadi * I suppose you expect to 
hear of the battle of Dover or the Jbattle of Blaekheath. 

You may — but mth another issue to the French. The 
kingdom is all in a bustle with the general election. The old 
Whigs are unpopular since they became placemen. Coombe 
is lowest in the City. Tierney is sure’ to be thrown out in 
Southwark, and the mob would not hear Sheridan speak a 
word to-day in Coveut Garden. ‘ Pauli and the people ! ’ is the 
cry. ‘ Pauli for ever ! no property tax ! no inquisition ! no 
Wellesley ! ’ Although the tailor’s son was greatly at the 

On October 10 and 12, 1806, Napoleon destroyed the Priissiaii-Saxon 
army in the double battle of Auerstadt and Jena. — E d. 
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OH^. he.id of the poll to-daj, I don’t believe he will be returned. 

T" letter to Lord Folkestone \ery curious. I 

•D. isu(^ mean to send you off a parcel soon. 

Temple November 10, 1800 

lly dear Father,— The day for the call is not yet abso- 
lutely fixed, but that you may not have the trouble of 
sending frequently to the postKjffice in vain, I sit down to 
write a few lines concerning the steps already taken. On 
Saturday Tidd wrote a letter to Sir Vicary Gibbs, of which 
the following is a copy : — 

Sir, — I bog leave to introduce to your notice ilr John Campbell, a 
pupil and fnend of mme, who wishes to be called to tie bar at Lincoln's 
Inn this terra, and Ifi anxious to havg the hononr of being proposed to the 
bench by you He has been my pupil for three years, during which time I 
linve denved the greatest benefit from his assistance, and from an intimate 
knowledge of the qualities of lus head and heart I have no doubt he will 
be an honour to the profession The next parliament will bo on Tuesday , 
and if jou will then be so good as propose bim to the bench, }ou will 
oblige, blr. your obedient, humble servant, 

IV. TiD» 

Temple Novembers, 1806 ♦ 

To which this answer has just been received : — 

bir Vicaiy Gibbs presents hU compliments to ilr. Tidd and will take 
care that Mr Campbell shall be proposed at Lincoln’s Inn on Tuesday. 

Lincoln's Inn, Sunday 

At the first council or parliament a motion is made that 
the petition presented be complied with. A second council 
or parliament is then appointed at the distance of some day-^, 
when the motion is put. If carried it is then ordered that 
the new barrister be published next day. This ceremony is 
performed m the hall after dinner, and is m common parlance 
the <xdL to the bar, I shall probably be invested with the 
wig and govvn about the end of this week or the beginning 
of the next. I have no time to add more at present. 


Temple. November IG, 1806 

Jly dear George, — Behold me a barrister-at-law ! I was 
called yesterday. On Tuesday last I was proposed at .i 
council of the benchers of Lincoln’s Inn by bir Vicary Gibbs. 



CALLED TO THE J5AK. 


The order for niy call pasi?cd on Friday and the ceremony 
took place yesterday. 'I’his consisted merely in swearing 
some oaths against Fopery and going through the form of a 
legjd argument. There were eight of us called together. 
The benchers did us the honour to drink to our .•success in 
the parliament chamber, after which they withdrew ami our 
private friends were introduccil, with whom wo contiuuctl 
over the claret till mitlnighi. .Mine wore not the lea>t 
respectable — four Cantabs — anex-fellow nf Pembroke ( Paley ), 
a fellow of Trinity (('oilman), a hdlow of Chri>t's (llri.'-dale), 
and a fellow elect of Jons (Tattered). 'I'lie expense <tf my 
call altogether will be about 120h, not ntuch exeetaling my 
deposit. From your remittances I am able not only to clear 
all this, but to proviilu myself with a very rc.'pectable law 
library. T start with all the advantages imnuw could procure 
me. I shall not spare your dust to make a dashing appear- 
ance. I have retained :i hairdresser to cauliflower my head 
who has improved me twenty-five per cent. 1 look devilish 
knowing with my gown, wig and b:ind, as you shall see when 
Wilkie’s portrait reaches .Vgra. T go down to Westminster 
Hall to-morrow morning to be sworn in before the judges of 
the King’s Bench. The rank of barrister will have a favour- 
able effect upon me. This is not chihlish vanity, but (he 
result of reflection — confidence inspired by a knowledge of life 
and mankind. 
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CHAPTER Vlt. 

December 180ft— D ecember 1807 


Hi 3 hrst Term— His Clerk— Engaged to wnte a Book on the Law of Part- 
nershtp— Attends the Surrey Sessions— The Home Circuit— Fielding- 
— Bolland— Garrow — Serjeant Shepherd ^ — Serjeant Best — Lawes — > 
■Mairyat — The Duko of Portland succeeds Lord Grenville as Prime 
Minister— Interview with Lord Btoadalbane — Answers Cases for 
Mmyat — Second Circut — Sessions at Guildford — In Low Spirits at 
tho end of his First Year at the Bar— Agrocmciit with Butterworth to 
report Nisi Pnus cases 

Temple December 3, 1606 

^ly dear Brother, . . . If you think matrimony at present 
hkely to add to your comfort, I most sincerely tnsli you may 
speedily meet with a woman worthy to become your bride. 
I really think that ifa man looks to domestic enjoyments he 
should not be late m manning. To wait till you revisit this 
country might be too great a sacrifice. Nor do I see that 
the thoughts of children should at all discourage you. You 
will be able to give them education with which they will 
make their way better than with a portion of the fortune 
you might accumulate by remaining for some years a bachelor. 
When I am m spirits and give way to my reveries f conceive 
myself in a situation to be useful to your children, and able 
to push them forward m life. I am sure I should love them 
as tenderly as if they were my own offspring. Upon the 
whole, knowing that you will do notbmg imprudent, I should 
hear of your marriage with the greatest satisfaction. But I 
know not whether you are the more likely to marry from 
talking about it. Your determined bachelor is ino^st 
readily noo^id. My own views upon the subject remain 
without much alter ition. I might as well speculate about 
what I shall do m a future state of existence. I can’t m irry 
before making 700?. a year, and at present I see httie pro- 



KIS FIItST T15UM. 


spect of iny ever making lOL During my first term I had 
not even a half-guinea motion. To be sure there were about 
thirty men called during the term, and of these only ane had 
anything to do. So I have partners in misfortune. I have 
been retained in a cause (lloddinolt e. Cox) which was to have 
been tried in London at the sittings after term, but is put 
oft' for some months; retaining fee, 07ttJ (yuDica. After re- 
turning from Court the last da^' of term I had the ofter of a 
half-guinea motion but, instead of going ilowu to Westminster 
again, I thought it better to be able to say that for my first 
term I did not wish to exhibit myself, and therefore declined 
business offered to me. I shall continue for a short while 
longer to attend Tidd’s ofiice t,wo or three hours a day. I 
must keep myself in his sight or ho would forget me utterly. 
He has goodnaturedly enough got me a little job to do, 
from which I shall derive considerable advantages. A man 
at the bar is going to publish a book without having abilities 
to write it. I am to assist him. The book is already sold 
to a bookseller for loOL, one-half of which sum falls to my 
share. ^Moreover the author is very much beloved by the 
profession, and is to introduce me to some of the leading 
members of it. For the present, adieu ! 

Temple : January 1807. 

jMy dear Brother, ... I have for some days spoken almost 
perpetually of ‘ ony clerJcJ Who do you think this object 
of my boasts may be ? A scrubby boy nine years old, son of 
my washerwoman. He can scarcely read, flir less wi'ite, but 
he blacks my shoes in the morning, brushes my coat, carries 
down my -wig to Westminster, and goes errands for me to all 
parts of the to^vn. The only use I have for a clerk is to 
keep the chambers open, and this he can do as well as if he 
had taken his degree at Oxford. When I am Attorney- 
Oeneral he may perhaps, like Erskine’s clerk, be worth 
20,000^., receiving 51, per cent, on all his master’s fees ; but 
at present he is satisfied with being clothed from my old 
wardrobe and receiving 5s. a week. 

By the sessions, circuit, &c., my expenses during the 
onsuing year must be considerable, but I feel not at all dis- 
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heartened, having you to rely upon. About the month of 
July I shall receive UL from ‘ The Law of Partnership; and 
perhaps I may make some 5L or lOLm the course of tlie 
season in the way of fees. Although I do not see my way 
very clearly, I am not discouraged. DifficulUes greater than 
those I have now to encounter I have already surmounted, 
and by continued industry and perseverance I do not despair 
of your finding me of some consequence at the bar when the 
happy day arrives of your return to England. 

The state of public affaira continues sufficiently gloomy. 
Our only ally now is the disease which is said to carry off the 
French very fast in Poland. 1 am not without hopes that 
in some way or another Bonaparte may yet meet with a 
reverse. Should he be defeated on the ban^ of the Vistula, 
I do not see bow he would be able to recross the Elbe, 
far less the Rhine. The conduct of the Government in 
the negotiation is universally approved of In fact it la 
idle to talk of peace with Bonaparte. Peace can’t well be 
his interest, and all ties, human and divine, he despisea. 
ISImisters become rather more popular. Their speeches in 
the new Parliament have done them much credit. Lord 
Howick (Grey) is now leader of the House of Commons. I 
was there on Monday, the first and last time of my going 
this season. Remembering the times of Pitt and Fox, it is 
impossible now to listen to the debates vnth any degree of 
patience. 

Temple February 5, 1807 

My dear Father, ... I am at a loss to imagine what 
reason I gave you to suppose I was m such very bad spuits, 
and my affau-s so very desperate. I go ou .as uell as I had 
any certain ground to expect. . . . 

You ask if I have opened my mouth. Undoubtedly ! 

I moved the vvorsbipful justices of Surrey to assign the 
efCeets of an insolvent debtor to one of his creditors, and 
fuUy succeeded ' On Saturday last I held a brief in the 
Court of Common Pleas mdorsed ‘ Jlr. Campbell, tiro guas. 
With you Mr. Sejj* Shepherd.’ In short it would 1* 
quite endless were I to mform you of all the pleadmgs I 
have drawn, all the cases I have answered, and all thu 
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motions I have made in comrt. 1 told you 1 am retidned in 
an important and difficult cause coming on for trial at the 
sittings after this term. I can’t have less with my brief than 
seven sfuineas. The action in the Common Pleas did not 
come on last Saturday, but ^vill Saturday next. It is on two 
bills of exchange, and I shall merely have to examine a wit- 
ness or two as to the defendant’s handwriting, i&c. My comt 
is the Eang’s Bench. This I attend regularly day by day, 
going into others only on special occasions. It is the 
pleasantest lounge in the world. I am very well acquainted 
with the young barristers, and am on a very desirable footing 
with them. Here we assemble and talk over the news and 
scandal of the day. When these topics fail us we criticise 
the leaders, quiz the judges, and abuse the profession. We 
■again meet at dinner in the hall, and upon the whole we 
lead very merry lives. I shall by and by have an opportu- 
nity of contemplating the beauties of nature. The circuit 
begins about the middle of next month. I have resolved to 
go the Home, including Hertfordshu’e, Essex, Kent, Sussex 
and SuiTey. It is the least expensive — the only point I had 
to consider in choosing my circuit, as my connections are 
equally powerful in all the six. Thus, my dear father, have I 
attempted to let you fully and fairly into all my concerns. You 
see I have got a little sprinkling of business, and, what is of 
much more importance, I have to a certain degree established 
my character among my brother barristers as a lawyer and a 
■gentleman. In short, I do not at all despair of being pointed 
out at fifty as ‘ a promising young man.’ Good or bad 
success can produce no abatement in the fervency of affec- 
tion with which I subscribe myself, my dear father and 
sisters, ever yours, J. C. 

Temple ; Sunday, Mai'cli 1, 1807. 

My dear Father, — I have had the honour to breakfast 
with Lord Leven, and to set my foot within the threshold 
of Lord Breadalbane. I received your letter of the l7th 
nit. on Saturday the 21st with a note from Lord Leven, 
sajdng that his lordship would be glad to see me any 
morning to breakfast at Ho. 6 Bury Street, St. James’s. 
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waIUddown «th .e to West^nsto; aiTirhe iS 

buouid be nappy to s - 


me in Bury Street. 

Of my Lord Breadalbaae I have as yet Uttle to tell you. 
lie now occupies a pnncely mansion m Park Lane looking- 
into Hyde Park. Hither I repaired on Wednesday, our fast 
day. I wished to deliver your letter into his own band, and 
therefore called between twelve and one. His hall was 
crowded with yellow-clad varlets, who told me his lordship 
was just gone out. Of course I gave them the I^ter with 
my card and came away. The onus thus rests with Lord 
Breadalbane. 


As yet I have heard nothing from him. 
According to the received rules of good breeding, to which 
m this country the highest acknowledge themselves subject, 
ho ought to have called upon me in the course of the week 
I shall regret if he tokes no notice of me because this mil 
mortify you. On my own account merely, I feel almost 
completely indifferent whether he does or does not. 

I thought I should have had to give you an agreeable ac- 
count of the fees and feme I had obtained m the cause ofHod- 
dinott V. Cox which I have before alluded to , but, alas f after 
I had spent weeks in making myself master of it in all its 
bearings, the Court of King’s Bench ( solely to phgue me) has 
thought fit to change the tnal of it from London to Somerset- 
shire. To make amends for this I have a prospect of being 
retained in a wnt of right to be tried at Hertford, but afttr 
what has happened I slnll not consider myself it ill secure 
till the brief is delivered to me ond the fee is m my pocket. 
The Home Circuit begins on Thursday. I am still uncerhim 
to what places I shall go, with whom and in what inmner I 
shall travel I may very likely OTite you a fetr lines from 
Chelmsford or Maidstone. To-morrow I attend the idjoumeti 
sessions for the county of Surrey. Yon see wlnt a laned 
and pleasant life I lead. I am becoming a fashionable man 
too I yesterday received the following note : ‘JIrs. Wilson 
renuests the favour of Mr. CampbeU’s company on Thur-day 
eking nert, March 5th. Queen Square, Inday morning 


Now does it not suppose 


I considerable share of inform itioii 
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in nuUtev:? of (onto know of what nature this ontortaimncnt 
^Yill be, of what sort of p»'oplo it will con.si.st, and at what 
hour it will lu'giu? The golden-haired Cecilia will be inis- 
tres.s of the revels. She is an only child, and has a fortune 
independent of her fatlier. lUit f have .several e'xpcdients 
still to try before I am driven lo matrimony. 

[The Autobiography gives the following account of the 
Home circuit, which he joined .'shortly after writing the fore- 
going letter. — Ko.] 

. . . [ was very cordially rt'ceived, exciting jealousy in 
no one, and t had a very merry time of it. 

Fielding, the .son of the author of ‘ 'I’om Jones,' was 
the delight *)f ‘ us youth.’ He. had lost, the use of one arm 
from paralysis, but his intcll<*et was unimpaired, and he was 
the most festive of mankind. He had many humorous 
songs, some of which Wiiuhl not be permitted at a circuit 
table in the present day, and he was full of anecdotes of 
his father and the literary men of the bygone generation. 
Having little or no business, he was delighted to have /<Wi- 
'iimii for li.steners to stories that he had probably repeated till 
our seniors knew them too well. 

Next to him in point of humour was William Holland, 
afterwirrds a Baron of the lilxchetpier. I recollect, while we 
were at Chelmsford on this occasion, there was a great com- 
plaint of the wine, which had been ordered by Arabia, the 
treasurer of the wine fund, from Carbonell, a great wine 
merchant in London. Bolland proposed that we should sing 
a hymn in their condemnation, and immediately improvised 
the following lines, which we sang in chorus without any 
feeling of malice or irreverence : — 

.Since we thii.s are luel to dine, 

Tell us who preijared the wine. 

Who prepared it I will tell — 

]\ray they both be d — d to h — 1 — 

Arabiu and Carbonell. 

Arabin and Carbonell — Arabin and Carbonell. 

!JIay they both be d — d to h — 1, 

Arabin and Carbonell ! 

I was tried for some mock offence, and being found 
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gwUj-, the judge, putting a doyley on bis head for a black 
- cap, sentenced me ‘to be earned back to the place bom 
trhenee I came,’ which considering what that wa-, the- 
court considered punishment enough, and hoped would 
operate a* an example to all Scotsmen. I hkewise had a 
compliment paid to me m te>pect of mv conntiy. Auditors 
were appomted to overhaul the accounts of the wine treasurer 
and, on the ground that greater shrewdne'S was to be ex- 
pected from Scotsmen m detecting Engh'h delinquency, 
Alexander Pitcairn, a brother of Dr. Pitcaim, the famous, 
phy^iaan, and I were -elected for the office. ^ 

Garrow was easily the fir-t m buone— . Thn^ was amo't 
extraordinary man He was wholly uneducated, and had 
never read anything except a brief and a newspaper. I have 
several tune- ob erved that, when sitting a- judge to tiy guo 
xcarranto ca'C- lu which ancient docoments were produced, 
he -bowed that he was not only ignorant of ^ome of the 
most notonoos events of English hntory, but that he did 
not by anv mean- know the swece- ion of our kings. He 
was equaliv ignorant of the prmciples of jnjisprudence, al- 
though he could be made to apprehend legal distinctions, 
and -eem to understand pomts of law arising at Xisi Pnus. 
Tet such wa- hi- natural acutene-s and the effect of a mo t 
beautafol \oice which no one could hear and not listen to 
irrespective of the -entiments it conveved, that, when I fir-t 
attended m the Court of Kingfs Bench, m the ordinary 
run of causes he was fully a match for Er-kine, and he was 
actually runmug ahead of him. Er-kine having left the 
bar, Garrow was a much greater favourite than Law or 
Gibbs m London, and had twice as many -pecial retainers. 
He was actually made Attomey-Genenl from -ome intngiie 
at Carlton Home, the Pnnee Begent thinking he would be 
Useful in the di-putes with the Pnnee— of ^ ale-. But he 
broke down at last, hir promot’on proving hi- nun. . . . 

His opponent on the Home Circmt was Serjeant Shep- 
herd, who, but for the deafiie-s under which he laboured, 
would have been a great jnd^ as well as au able advocate. 
He bad not had a clas ical education, but he wa- a -ound 
law>er, and was well acquainted with Engh-h literature. 
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to Ilortfzrd at cill. as turto is little rtisiness taere and fete 
atteiad. At Hertfird, hottever. I t?iis rrorcsed as a aiemaer 
of tie eirc-tdt aj Air. Sei^eant Saepaerd. I dca t Aaott if I 
ever aieatfcaec tais fern to vot:. altaoaira I ased to look 


ferToard to it tvita eoasideraale measiaess. deverai have 
ceea olaektaHe-d. and I kaetv aot -rtaat I nigat aaTe to stir ex 
non 'creirdice ex naliee. Abetit sever ir tae n.cxrirg of 
Alcrdav tie 9 ti. I set or ir a post-eiaise for Cieinsford \dth 
Air. BarrvreZl. tie sor of a Loader nereiaat. called tie sane 
dav "viti nvself. A tiird iad pre-nised to joir as. ittt made 
denrlt. AT e ireaknsted at Bonford aad arrived at Cieinsford 
abort ore. Aner vre iad provided ourselves triti lodgirgs 
I ac-e-onpiried Barrweil to the rnmery at Xetv Hall, tviere 
ie has sene relaiiors, iis fanily being Catioiies. Here for 
tie rrst tine I sawfenales 'ihe spow-sts of Gi>d; religions 


^ acre. tV-rrifcrd died A lSt-5. — 
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CHAP orders being completely abolished m France and Flanderb. 
On coming back to Chelmsford we were ushered into the 
A D 1807 circuit room. From this, however, we were soon desired to 
withdraw, as they were to proceed to the ballot. In a few 
minutes we were desired to return, having been unanimously 
admitted. Dinner followed. I never sat down with a more 
jolly or a more agreeable party. The society on the Home 
circuit, I believe, is pleasanter than on any other, there 
being here scarcely any jealousies or heartburnings, and men 
being together not too long for their good humour to be ex- 
hausted. 

Business began on Tuesday morning and lasted till 
Thursday evening. At Chelmsford, as at other places on the 
circuit, I had as much to do as / could reasonably expect. 
On Wednesday the bar dined with the judges, and on Thurs- 
day I returned to town. For a third m our chaise Barnwell 
and myself had Vitruvius Lawes whom you may frequently 
see mentioned m the newspapers as having ‘ opened the 
pleadings.’ Calling on Spankie on Friday, he kindly offered 
me his horse for the rest of the circuit. I accepted him with 
some reluctance, as he is worth seventy or eighty gmneas and 
IS some%vhat unmanageable. The next place to go to was 
Horsham in Sussex, for which Barnwell and I set off on 
Sunday morning. We had a delightful ride to Dorking, 
where my horse fell lame. I then wished I had refused lum. 
The lameness, however, was but slight, and he earned me to 
Horsham. Here I remained till Tuesday at noon, when, 
finding my horse no better, I wished to get lum off my Inud^ 
as soon as possible, and therefore made for Loudon instead 
of crossing over to Kingston as I at first intended. Is ext 
morning I was taken to ICiiigston by Lawes and Pooley. 
Here I spent my time agreeably as before ; hcirmg lutcreat^ 
mg trials, eating excellent dinners, drinking c.ipitalold wint, 
and mixing in conversation ^ylth men of learning, wit and 
breeding. While standing m the street one morning in a 
circle of Oxonians, I was draavn m to do a rash thing for 
which the event even does not justify me. Ihis lino was 
mentioned — 

Bcti, quam 


difficile cst ensnen non rro'l^>'e f 



TILE WHIGS TURNED OUT OF OFFICE. 


"whieli it was contended was bad Latin and the production of 
some unknown monldsh writer. I said rashly 1 thought I 
recollected it. in Ovid. A bet was ollered, and as I could not 
get off with honour, [ staked half-a-crowu upon it. 1 was in 
a confounded funk, thinking that tlie verse might really be 
doggerel and that I should be ruined on the circuit, which 
in that case I should have been, at least with all the univer- 
sity men. But by good luck, in the second book of the ‘Me- 
tamorphoses,’ fabula vi., describing the amour of Jupiter and 
Calisto, you may read ‘ lieu, quam difficile est,’ &c. This 
triumph pleases me more thau*ti five-guinea brief. 

I retmned from Kingston with a jNIr. Andrews, and 
j\Iorris, my Lord Erskine’s son-in-law. The latter, you may 
suppose, was not a little dowm in the mouth.- At Kingston 
the lawyers were all expecting king’s messengers summoning 
them to town to be Attorne}- or Solicitor-Creneral. It will 
be a sad blow upon Erskine who, if he goes out, will sink 
into iusigniticauce. lie does not form an integral part of 
any party, and has in himself neither parlinmeutary talents 
nor influence. 

[The change of Administration is thus referred to in the 
Autobiography. — E d.] 

. . . Before the cheuit got to Sussex I heard that the 
Bill to allow Catholic officers to serve in the army, brought in 
by Lord Grenville and Lord Kowick after the death of Fox, 
although the King had sanctioned its introduction, had be- 
come so distasteful to bun and appeared so much in violation 
of his coronation oath, that he was determined not to pass it, 
and to dismiss jMinisters who had ventured to propose such 
an anti-Protestant measure. The next post brought the 
news of the MTiigs being all turned out, and Lord Eldon 
being again Chancellor. This was a heavy blow and great 
discomragement to my professional progress, but I have al- ' 
ways recollected the precept that instead of yielding to mis- 

- At the change of Administration ; the King having dismissed Lord 
Grenville and Iris colleagues, who delivered up the seals of their offices on 
March 26, and were succeeded by the Duke of Portland, Lord Eldon, Mr. 
Perceval, &c. — E d. 
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CH^P fortunes we should summon fresh counge to encounter them. 
- jgQy ^ say that on this occasion my private gnef was 

lost in my consternation at seeing the nation as well as the 
King so besotted When we see the mass of the population 
of a foreign country, under a frenzied delusion, not only un- 
just to neighbouring States, but reckless of their own et.&eu- 
tiai interests, and disposed to trample upon the nghts of a 
particular cla&s of their felIow-citi 2 ens,we Englishmen should 
feel only humiliation and sympathy I must admit that in 
no country is public opinion apt to be more absurdly wrong 
than in enhghtened England * \Vithin a year after the re- 
volution of 1688, if the English nation had been polled, a 
great majority would have been found for sending back King 
William to Holland In the reign of Queen Anne the Pro- 
testant meeting-houses were burnt by the Sacheierell mobs 
with the almost unanimous applause of the nation, which 
the Court soon sanctioned by the pardon of the noters The 
fable of ‘ Captain Jenkins’s ears’ made all Bntaiu violent for 
a war against Spam, then strictly obsernug all her treaties 
with 119 Howe\er unpopular the American War became 
after the surreuder of Burgoyue and Cornwallis it was highly 
relished at first by the bulk of the nation, and the ‘ Boston 
Port Act,’ and the * Non intercourse ’ as well as the ‘ Stamp 
Act ’ were thought due to English ascendancy At all time=' 
any concessions to the Irish, whether commercial, political or 
religious, ha^ e been disrelished m England George III m 
the spring of 1807 was applauded for changing his JImi&ter» 
on the ground that they proposed, when we were fighting 
against Napoleon for our esisteuce, that an English Koman 
Catholic might sene as a major m the Pnghsh army It 
must be admitted, however, that the hallucination in this 
instance was not long lived The same measure ivas after- 
wards passed by Lord LiverpooPB Goiemment, and almost as 
quietly as a Vestry Act 

Temple Sunlaj evening Aprils 1807 

Uy dear Father, I to Hea\en I could ama«e 
your attention for a few days till the ships from India atriie, 
but I have nothing to mcation to you creept my interwcir 



INTEEVIEW WITH LOED BEEADALBANE. 


■witli Lord Breadalbaiie.^ On Monday last I received by tbe G 

twopenny post a note from his lordship, saying that he should 

be glad to see me next day in Park Lane at noon. Accordingly 
between twelve and one on Tuesday I was ushered into his 
lordship’s library. In a few minutes he entered, shook me 
by the hand, and treated me very com'teously. Upon my 
soul he seemed much more frightened than I was. It is to 
be sure quite astonishing that a man of his rank — a West- 
minster boy — and who has since mixed so much with the 
world, should in his manner be so shy and awkward. He 
said that from long and sincere regard for my father he 
should be very happy to assist me, that he had very little in 
his power, but that I might rely upon him for whatever he 
could do to advance me in my profession, and he begged I 
would let him know when I thought he could serve me. 

I bowed, said I should not fail to avail myself of his 
obliging offer, bade him good morning, and made off. I 
believe my intercourse with him began and ended in the 
same visit, but I am exceedingly happy that he sent for me, 
as you would have been mortified had he altogether neglected 
me, and I truly declare that he received me with the utmost 
possible civility, and in a manner that ought to be the most 
soothing to yom feelings. While we were sitting together 
a stout rawboned youth came in, whom he called ‘ Grlen,’ 
and introduced to me as his son. The lad is at a school at 
East Sheen, and was at home for the holidays. His sturdy 
appearance must throw a great damp upon the hopes of 
Grlenfalloch. I likewise saw my lord’s eldest daughter, who 
is just on the verge of womanhood, and promises to be 
extremely beautiful. I believe I am indebted to my friend 
Leven for finding my noble cousin prepossessed in my 
favour. He said he should have seen me sooner, but he had 
learned from Lord Leven, who had frequently mentioned me 
to him, that I was out of town upon the circuit. When 
Lord Breadalbane is at the head of the Treasm-y I shall 
certainly be Attorney-General; and, seriously, if the late 
Alinisters ever get in again, I shall apply through him to be 
appointed counsel to the Ordnance or the Admiralty., 

’ John, fourth Earl and first Marquess of Breadalbane, — E d. 
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a "d“i807 % dear Tather, . . . When I \vrote last I was prepanng 

to make a speech at the bar of the House of Commons upon 
the Calico Printers* Bill. Two evenings I went down m the 
expectation of having the honour to address Air. Speaker, 
but the hrst time the order for the secoud reading of the Bill 
was adjourned, and the second time the Bill was thrown out 
without counsel being heard upon ifc at all. Danng the 
debate I stood at the bar in my robes along with Alexander 
and Hamson, my opponents, and had got over my trepidation 
so far that I was a good deal disappointed at being turned 
away unheard. There would have been some eclat in mikmg 
a tolerable speech at the bar of the House of Commons, and 
a reporter was employed to take my speech for the purpose 
of publishing It m a pamphlet. However, it is perhaps as 
well otherwise. I might have failed, and on my side of the 
question I could only have had recour&e to sophistry and de- 
clamation. Fee, thirty guineas’ I ha\e not yet received 
it, but believ e it is safe. Alexander, whom I had not spoken 
with for some years, behaved to me with very great kindness, 
and pressed me most earnestly to visit bun. 

Temple Hay 1^, 1807 

Aly dear Brother, . . . Since my retainer before the 
House of Commons my luck has been small For that job I 
got twenty-five guineas, no bad compensation for my trouble. 

I was m hopes of cutting in for something dunng the gene- 
ral election, but the man on whom I pnncip,illy rehed was 
called out of town upon the dissolution and is only just 
returned. There are bkely to be few petitions, and my 
chance of busmess before the committees would scarcely be 
augmented by any increase of their numbers lliere is only 
one attorney whom I can at all look upon as a client. If 1 
had a httle business I think I could improve it bj my exer- 
tions; but having :>carcely any, I am lea to the discouraging 
reflection that I can do nothing to pu^h mj ^elf fonv ird, and 
that all my past labours are quite unav ubng. let X know 
that several sensible men augur well eoncerumg me, mil 
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some favourable accident may make me known when I least 
expect it. I know not whether it is worth while to mention 
to you that I last term drew some pleadings and wrote an 
opinion or two for a man of considerable eminence at the bar 
of the name of Marryat. Very likely this kind of connection 
mil proceed between us no further or, if it does, will lead to 
nothing. Marryat is of the Home circuit and Surrey sessions 
with myself, and might be of very great service to me. I 
conceive it quite doubtful whether he mil ever send me any- 
thing more to do, but by way of fee for what I have before 
done I am to have a third dinner from him at his house in 
Eussell Square. 

My labom'S with ‘ The Law of Partnership ’ are almost 
brought to a conclusion. I have now only to write an intro- 
duction to the book and I am .entitled to my 151 . — this pay- 
able, however, three months after publication. I have had 
to go through some horrid drudgery, but without the job my 
time would not have been either so pleasantly or so profit- 
ably occupied, Mr. Watson protests himself to be under 
infinite obligations to me, and if he could do anything to 
advance me he Avould, 

... I look with confidence to the circle of my relations 
being most agreeably increased by a sister-in-law from you. 
I love her by anticipation. My imagination can present to 
me no scene which would yield me such dehght as you living 
with a woman worthy of you in the midst of a fine family of 
children. If I could reach independence at thirty-five or 
forty I should not dislike making an experiment this way 
myself. But you must understand what is independence for 
a barrister. He cannot support a family decently in his 
station of life under 1500L a year. Now you may judge how 
likely it is I should have so much to spend within the next 
ten years ! . . . I am sometimes forcibly struck with the 
difference which the accident of my coming to London has 
madedn my notions, in my habits, in my occupations and in 
all that constitutes life. There is a consideration that some- 
times gives me pain : I seem to have deserted my family ; 
my loss may excite deep regret in my father, and his days 
may not be so happy as if I had been always near him to 
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wait upon his pleasure, I really do beg your sincere and 
candid sentiments upon this subject, \vhich is of more con« 
sequence to my peace of mind than you ivill readily conceive. 
You will very likely tell me to do what I can to repiir the 
mischief by gomg down two or three months to Scotland 
every year ; but if you were perfectly acquainted with my 
situation, you would perceive that this is wholly impossible 
without frustrating all my plans both for them and for my- 
self, Notwithstanding the pressing solicitations I have re- 
ceived, it will not be in my power to visit Scotland this 
summer at all, and I think I could convince you I am not to 
be blamed, if I had not already talked a vast deal too much 
for one tune about myself and my paltry concerns. 

... I borrowed lOOf. from Joliu Gray to discharge the 
expenses of my call. He expects this to be repaid, although 
he says there is no hurry about it, and it will be as well fbr 
us to get out of his debt. Ihe sessions, the circuit and 
quarter-day are all approaching, but with your help I am not 
at all afraid to face them Tancred, my most intimate 
friend here, has been lamenting to me to-day that he finds 
his means quite luadequate to the expense of circuits, sessions, 
S,c,, as he has barely 400^. a year * Great as our intimacy 
18 , he does not know that I have not four farthings a jear 
except from you, although he is well acquainted with the 
affection that subsists between us and the kmdness I expe- 
rience from you. Heaven preserve you, my dear George. 

Temple Juno 30 1807. 

aviy dear Father, . . . My life is rather barren of inci- 
dents — the hor&e in the mill. Immediately after breakfast 
I go down to the courts, and remain there till near dinner- 
time. In the evenmg I sit at liome reading and vumly 
ivatclung for an attorney’s knock Immediately upon the 
publication of ‘ The Law of Partnership ’ I received my 75t., 

that I am now m full feather and ready for the ciremt. 
yfy professional earnings continue much upon the same scale 
—now and then half a guinea for signing my name, or a 
guinea brief in an undefended cause. M hen f inci t Tidd 
he gives me a most affecbonate squeeze of the hand, and 
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mth that I must be contented. The midsummer sessions 
are held at Guildford on the 14th of next month, and the 
Home circuit begins on the 20th. How happy should I be 
to fly to the North when that is over, 

Me si fata meis paterentur ducere vitam 

Auspiciis et sponte vuea componere curas. 

But if not fate, prudence and propriety oppose my so doing. 
It is a mistake to suppose that all the courts of justice are 
shut up, and that all business ceases during the long vacation. 
We shall have adjourned sessions at Guildford in September, 
and the Old Bailey will sit immediately after. From the 
way in which Easter fell this season (according to which you 
know the terms are regulated) there will not be the usual 
interval between the meetings of the different courts, and 
few men belonging to the Home circuit and Sm-rey sessions 
will be from town above a fortnight or three weeks at a 
time. Now you are aware that to have any chance of 
success I must be more steady than other men; I must 
be in chambers when they are at the theatre : I must study 
when they are asleep; I must, above all, remain in town 
when they are in the country. I shall hope to have a 
visit from you uext spring in London ; and things will so 
happen, I trust, that I may be your guest the following 
autumn. 

Temple : June 30, 1807. 

My dear Brother, ... You shall know the exact amount 
of my earnings since I was called to the bar — forty-one and 
a half guineas ! I ought to add that of those called this year 
(perhaps forty) I believe no one except young Adam (who 
through his father’s interest was employed in two election 
committees) has made more, and that few have made nearly 
so much. My chagrin arises from my extraordinary exer- 
tions to qualify myself yielding me no sort of advantage, for 
I might have made every farthing as much without knowing 
the difference between trespass and case. To be sure my vanity 
is sometimes a little tickled by being consulted by the young 
barristers, and being referred to as an arbiter in their dis- 
putes. I am afraid to touch upon these topics lest I revive 
or confirm your old opinion of my conceitedness ; but I should 
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CHAP, be the stupidest of mankind if, from the application I have 
A.D. itor. I did not know more law than most young men called 

to the bar, and in letting yon fairly into my situation it is 
necessary for me to state what is encouraging- as weli as 
what is dislieartening, I might at any time have a luexative 
engagement to report law for a newspaper. But I will never 
accept such a thing while I can enlist in the 60th Regiment. 

r have as yet had few opportunities of becoming ac- 
quainted with the great men in the law. Marryat I think 
I have mentioned to you. I still continue occasionally to 
answer cases for him, but my hopes of being patronised by him 
are not in the slightest degree raised. In the King’s Bench 
I have not opened my mouth either for myself or others. In 
the Common Pleas I have been in one or two little causes 
myself, and I have held several briefs for other men. The 
most I ever had to do was to examine witnesses, but it is 
desirable to be broke in to do this, particularly as in the 
meantime one becomes acquainted with the leading counsel 
in the court. I know Segeant Shepherd and Segeant Best, 
the two chief men in the Common Pleas, to speak to famili- 
arly. Being in the same cause with the latter a few days 
ago, I privately argued a point of law with him very keenly, 
and at last convinced him I was right. Taking this alto- 
gether, it is surely belter than staying another year Nvith 
Tidd at a 200L fee, as you know he offered, or remaining a 
special pleader under the bar. 

Templo: August 12, 1807. 

■ My dear Brother, — A packet for Bengal is to be made 
up tkis uioroing. I therefore sit dorm to inform you of my 
return to town after the circuit. I have spent three or four 
weeks very agreeably. Xhis has been a bettor circuit for 
me than the hist by esacUy 15k* 1 should be in some slight 
degree discouraged by this total want of business wore it not 
that there were only two of this yeir’s barristers who had 
anything, that they had only one brief apiece, and that of 
these one was the son of Mr. Garrow, and the other had been 
a pleader under the bar fora gre.atmany years. I may hke- 
• wise console myself by reHeeting that I have been much 
* See letter, JaBoaiy <», 180y (p. 231). 
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better received on the circuit by rousing the jealousies and 
apprehensions of no one. Besides, I shall relish business 
more from having known the want of it, and I shall do it 
better from being in some measm'e experienced before it 
comes : so that upon the whole it seems very lucky that the 
attorneys have not yet discovered my extraordinary merit, 
and that I have gone a second cfrcuit without a brief. By- 
and-by I may have to tell you of having conducted a crim, 
con. cause at such a place, and prosecuted a man for murder 
at such another place. At present, were I to enter into 
details, I could only mention the time of my entering and 
leaving the assize town. I went all round in a post-chaise 
with two other barristers. No public vehicle'^being permitted, 
this is by far the cheapest mode of travelling. Upon an 
average the expense may be taken at five guineas a county. 
I was in four : Essex, Kent, Sussex, Surrey — twenty guineas. 
This is a mere trifle compared to the other circuits. The 
Western cannot be taken at less than 150Z. a year. But for 
this reason ours is more overstocked than any other. All 
married men too are mged to go the Home by their wives, 
as we are seldom more than four or five days out of town at 
a time. There are about seventy considered as belonging to 
the circuit, but we seldom muster above fifty. There are a 
great many who never go into Sussex. I went, however, 
having as many clients there as elsewhere. Lewes, where 
the assizes are held in the summer, is a very pleasant place ; 
and a Sunday intervening while we were here, I went over 
to Brighton and laved my limbs in the ocean. My fellow- 
circuiteers, I believe, look upon me as a fellow fond of pleasure 
and careless of money. We finished at Croydon, where we 
had a grand fete from fines imposed upon]]Harrow, Best, &c., 
for going to other circuits on special retainers. Between 
eleven and twelve at night I gained great applause by reciting 
a passage of Ossian in the original Gaelic. One or two 
Cockneys, I believe, were convinced that the gibberish I 
uttered was sensible and connected language. I returned to 
town on Saturday, the business being all finished except two 
or three things which stood over to Monday. 

Since then, however, I have been ouUof town and gained 
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boaour. Adjourocd Sattey sessions bad beea fixed 

at Gmldfotd for Monday the 10th, but Judge Heath and the 

AD 1807 principal lawyers at Croydon had given it as then opinion that 
they could not legally be held as the assizes continued, and the 
sessvonB men resolved not to attend. Upon looking into the 
books I was convinced this opimon was erroneous, and as I 
had been mvited to dine with Serjeant Onslow near Guild- 
ford ou Sunday, I hired a horse and set off early m the 
morning. On the way I met one of the oflScers of the court, 
who told me the sessions were to be put off till Wednesday. 
I pushed forward to Onslow’s 1 shook his opimon and made 
him give me a letter to Ixird ^Iidleton, the chairman, saying 
that at any rate if the sessions could not be held for the de- 
spatch of business, they could not be adjourned. Early next 
mormug T went to Lord Midletou’s seat beyond Godalmmg,* 
where the clerk of the peace then was. His lordship received 
me with great politeness, and introduced me to Lady Midleton, 
While breakfast was going forward I brought him and the 
clerk of the peace over to my way of thinking, and, after his 
lordship had shown me his grounds and his paintings, we all 
proceeded to Guildford together. When the court rose I 
was asked by Itir Sumner, member for the county, to go 
home and dine with him. Lord Midleton is in the habit of 
giving a dinner on this occasion at the inn, and in the end of 
last week had actually killed a buck for us, hut, on the notion 
of holding the sessions on the Wednesday, he had put the 
venison into charcoal and could not get it ready. Mr. Sum- 
ner left us httle cause of regret, for though it was only poi 
lucL, m three courses we had every deUcacj of the season. 

At eight o’clock I was obliged to tear myself away to put on 
my boots and moimt my horse. I was twenty-seven miles 
from London, and by losing my way I travelled five or six 
more However, I had finished my journey before St. Paul’s 
struck twelve Upon the whole a very pleasant excursion I 
Yesterday I had a good laugh at my friends, who had talked 
of the commission of the peace under which the sessions 
are held bemg absorbed and suspended by the commission of 


* Peper XIarow 
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oyer and terminer ■under -wiiicli tlie judges were sitting at 
Croydon. 

Temple : October 1, 1807. 

My dear Brotlierj . . . The barren honour of hai'i'ister 
■can no longer satisfy me. What else awaits me is yet quite 
imcertain. I know not that the season about to commence 
is likely to be more favourable to me than the last. I still 
■do and shall persevere in exerting myself to the utmost to 
become capable of business, in the hope that it may come to 
me. During the vacation I have not been out of to-wn a 
single day. My time, however, has passed off not disagree- 
-ably. I have had full leisure to indulge my taste for mis- 
eellaneous reading, and I have, at least, kept up my stock 
of legal knowledge. Writing one opinion and signing two 
motions is all the practice I have had on my own account, 
but still I have drawn a good deal for Tidd, and answered a 
considerable number of cases for Marryat. . . . 

Temple : October 26, 1807. 

My dear Brother, ... I have not touched a fee these 
six weeks. A half-guinea about the beginning of September 
brought me up to fifty, and there I am likely to stick. ■ I 
have no luck — or, to speak the truth, I have no talents for 
this profession. But I am in low spirits just now, and would 
not have you mind what I say. If a brief or two were to 
come in, I should perhaps suddenly change my opinion both 
of myself and of my prospects. To be sure, at present, the 
cne and the other appear to me in a very bad light. I begin 
to be a bttle dejected and a little broken-hearted. . . . 

I continue to answer many cases for Marryat. ‘ When I 
say answer, perhaps from vanity I use an improper term. 
Our course is this. I -write my opinion on a separate slip of 
paper, and, after Marryat has read and approved or corrected 
it, his clerk copies it on the case. He has never differed from 
me on a point of law except in one or two instances. As 
often as I have seen my opinions copied they have appeared 
nearly as I wrote them. I must in candour allow that for a 
man of my standing I am a tolerably good lawyer, and if I 
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Uid any business I migU do it decently; but, upon mr 
honoi^, from wbat I obserre of the profession, I am con- 
duced that the<« considemtiou^ are of ^ ery httle consequence. 
The useful talent is the talent of forming connections, and of 
getting huainess. Of this, I fear, I am altogether destitute. 

Term begins to-morrow se'nmght The new sea^n opens 
so mau^picionsly that I can feel little disajijjoinfment in 
the course of it. But even if it should prove as bad as I 
look for, do not fear that I shall relax in my endeavours fiom 
despondence. My patience and perseverance are unconquer- 
able. I have got expedients m store, and I still anticipate 
final succes®. Jty mind feels the easier having thus dis- 
hurthened itself. Pray Heaven that this be not at the 
expense of making your heart heavy. 


Templft December 6, ISOT. 


My dear Brother, . . . Don’t you recofieefc how I once 
affronted you upon your first amval in London, by doubting 
whether you would paa» for an Engh'hman? I have cow 
been between nine and ten years m Enghcd, during which • 
time I have mixed almo'-t exclusively with Enghsh, Calaag 
all possible pams with myself, and having all opportumties 
oh improv ement, from the senate, the ''tage, and the bar ; 
j et to an ear of any delicacy my provincial accent is dis- 
covemble Perhaps it is. not ca^ to say of what particular 
province the accent i«, but it is not purely EDgh«h. 

The two subjects you mentioned a* hanng caused j on 
anxietifi I am afraid now only excite lammtatiqn. The 
continental war and my debut at the bar have neither of 
them been attended with veiy bnUiant success However, 

I will not follow the example of Audna, Prus^^ia, and Russia 
m sinking under bad toriune. J rally from defeat and call 
forth fresh energy as difficulties press upon me. Read the 
following agreement 


JohD CunpbcU. of Inner Tomplc Dane. Hsqoirc. toiwteMt Uir. 
to report ‘tbe ca^ argocU aad doteroiiud at^m Pn^s r 

Ite SpjteM Itecot to Jo».lh BaUottro,ll.,of FlatSlt«t.!.«^to. 
for ttc”uot ot filtypcood, for «<* o-a oDolcr .foch 

1 oltcrrrorth 'tall tell ntrul at firrr ahlUioJW !>« corJ. and tor “ 
or lea tarn .a proporltoa to Ibo totail p.to. Ho monoy to U. pod 



AGREES TO REPORT NISI PRIUS O^VSES, 


within three months after the piibliailion of each number respectively. 
Joseph Butterworth agrees to purchase and pay for the same accordingly. 

John C.vsrpnKLL. 

JOSi: I’U B UTTIJ UWOIITII . 

November 27, 1807. 

I liave had this plan in contemplation for some months, 
hut had not brought matters to a settlement till about ten 
days ago. The most embarrassing circumstance was the field 
being in some measure preoccupied. A barrister yclept 
Espinasse has reported the ctises hitherto, but, particularly 
of late, in a very negligent and slovenly style. I was in 
hopes he would have given up to me ; however, he says he 
shall go on. I shall cerbiinly beat him, for not only do 
I tliink that I can do the thing better, but Butterworth, 
formerly his pubUsher, refuses to have anything more to say 
to lum, and has a complete command of the market, so as to 
be able to force my Keports into circulation. You will see 
that, at any rate, I run no pecuniary risk. On the contrary, 
I expect to make lOOl. a year. Espinasse has published only 
one number a year, but I e.xpect to make out two. The 
chief advantage of the scheme is gaining a little notoriety. 
I have a sober hope that it may introduce me to business, 
and lay a foundation for my professional success. I was 
startled a good deal by the words ‘ reports ’ and ‘ reporter,’ 'but 
in fact, to collect and publish the decisions of the judges is 
• an extremely reputable task, and has been peiformed either 
by barristers or the judges themselves. I began to take 
notes on Monday last, and I hope to have a Qiumbef)' out by 
next Easter term. I meet with great encouragement from 
all my young friends in the back rows of the King’s Bench. 
It was necessary to try something, as there was no prospect 
of my getting on at all without striking out of the common 
path. This may prove more valuable to me than a com- 
mission of bankrupts. 

[Thus he speaks in the Autobiography of his Nisi Prius 
Eeports. — Ed.] : — 

I was now engaged in a task which in several ways 
•proved very serviceable to me, — reporting the Nisi Prius 
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liad any business I might do it decently ; but, upon my 
honour, from ^vhat I observe of the profession, I am con- 
vinced that these considerations are of very little consequence. 
The useful talent is the talent of forming connections, and of 
getbng business Of this, I fear, I am altogether destitute. 

Term begins to-morroiv se’nmgbt The new season opens 
so inauspicionsly that I can feel little disappointment m 
the course of it. But even if it should prove as bad as I 
look for, do not fear that I shall relax m my endeavours from 
despondence Sly patience and perseverance are unconquer- 
able I have got expedients in store, and I still anticipate 
final success. Sly mmd feels the easier having thus dis- 
hurthened itself. Pray Heaven that this be not at the 
expense of making your heart heavy. 

Tusplc Doceisberfi, 1807* 

My dear Brother, . . . Don’t you recollect how I once 
affronted you upon your first arrival in London, by doubting 
whether you would pass for an Englishman ? I have now 
been between nine and ten years in Eiighnd, during which i 
time I have mixed almost exclusiv ely with Engbsh, taking 
all possible pains with myself, and ha^ mg nil opportunities 
of. improv ement, from the senate, the stage, and the bar; 
yet to an ear of any delicacy my provincial accent is dis- 
coverable Perhaps it is not easy to say of what particular 
province the accent is, but it is not purely English. 

The two subjects you mentioned as having caused you 
anxietyf I am afraid now only excite lamentatiqn. The 
continental war and my dibat at the bar have neither of 
them been attended with very bnlliant success. However, 

I will not follow the example of Austria, Prussn, and Russia 
in sinking under bad fortune. I rally from defeat and call 
forth fresh energy as dilBcultics press upon me. Read the 
following agreement — 

John CnmpbcU of Inner Tcm;de Lane, Esquire, banister at law, a^ecs 
to report * tlio cases argued and determined at ^ls^ IYia5,’ aad to scli all 
the copyright thereof to Joseph Batlenvortli. of Fleet Street, booUcHcr, 
for the sum of fifty pounds for each and e>ery number which Joseph 
Itutterworth sliall sell retail at Bto shillings per copy and foragrcalcc 
of Iciji saia in proportion to the rct-ul price Iho money 10 bo pud 
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’within tliree months after the publiaition of each number respectively. 

• Joseph Buttorworth agrees to purchase and pay for the same accordingly. 

John CAJUPUHrii/. 

J Oai'U' II BUTTJORWOIITI I . 

November 27, 1807. 

I have had this plan in contemplation for some montlis, 
hut had not brought matters to a settlement till about ten 
■ days ago. The most embarrassing circumstance was the held 
being in some measure preoccupied. A barrister yclept 
Espinasse has reported the cases hitherto, but, particularly 
of late, in a very negligent and slovenly style. I was in 
hopes he would have given up to me ; however, he says he 
shall go on. I shall certainly beat him, for not only do 
I think that I can do the thing better, but Butterworth, 
formerly his pubhsher, refuses to have anything more to say 
to him, and has a complete command of the market, so as to 
be able to force my Eeports into circulation. You will see 
that, at any rate, I run no pecuniary risk. On the contrary, 
I expect to make lOOi. a year. Espinasse has published only 
. -one number a year, but I expect to make out two. The 

• chief advantage of the scheme is gaining a little notoriety. 
I have a sober hope that it may introduce me to business, 
and lay a foundation for my professional success. I was 
startled a good deal by the words ‘ reports ’ and ‘ reporter,’ but 
in fact, to collect and publish the decisions of the judges is 

• an extremely reputable task, and has been performed either 
by barristers or the judges themselves. I began to take 
notes on Monday last, and I hope to have a wtiraher out by 
next Easter term. I meet with great encouragement from 
all my young firiends in the back rows of the King’s Bench. 
It was necessary to try something, as there was no - 

of my getting on at all without striking out of the ' 

■path. This may prove more valuable to me than 
mission of bankrupts. 

[Thus he speaks in the Autobiography of his N' 
Eeports. — Ed.] ; — 

I was now engaged in a task v/hieh in seve- 
-proved very serviceable to me, — reporting the Nisi 
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liad any business I might do it decently ; but, upon my 
honour, from what I observe of the profession, I am con 
Yinced that these considerations are of very little consequence 
The useful talent is the talent of forming connections, and oi 
getting business Of this, I fear, I am altogether destitute. 

Term begins to-morrow se’nnight. The new season opens 
so inauspiciously that I can feel little disappointment in 
the course of it. But even if it should prove as bad as I 
look for, do not fear that I shall relax in my endeavours from 
despondence My patience and perseverance are unconquer- 
able I have got expedients m store, and I still anticipate 
final success. My mind feels the easier having thus dis- 
burthened itself Pray Heaven that this be not at the 
expense of making your heart heavy. 

Temple December 6 1807. 

My dear Brother, . . . Don’t you recollect how I once 
affronted you upon your first arrival in London, by doubting 
whether you would pass for an Englishman ? I have now 
been between nine and ten years in England, during which 
time I have tnixed almost exclusively with Enghsh, taking 
all possible pains with myself, and having all opportunities 
of. improvement, from the senate, the stage, and the bar ; 
yet to an ear of any delicacy my provincial accent is dns- 
coverable Perhaps it is not easy to say of what particular 
province the accent is, but it is not purely English. 

The two subjects you mentioned as havmg caused you 
anxiety^ I am afraid now only excite lamentatic^n. The 
continental war and my <ie6ut at the bar have neither of 
them been attended with very brilliant success. However, 

I will not follow the example of Auotna, Prussia, and Eussia 
in sinking under bad fortune. I rally from defeat and call 
forth fresh energy as difficulties press upon me Read the 
following agreement — 

John Campbell of Inner Temple Lane, Esquire barrister at law, agrees 
to report ‘ the cases argued and determined at l,isi Prius,’ and to sell all 
tlio cop> right thereof to Joseph Butterworth, of Fleet Street, booVsclIcr, 
for the urn of Bit} poands tor each and cyer 7 number which Joseph 
Butterworth sliall sell retail at five shillings per copy and for a greater 
or le»s sura in proportion to the retail price The money to bo paid 
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day, and finishing his paper within a week after term, whereas 
the sittings now continued from the end of term for a week 
after the commencement of the circiiits, and eight or ten 
special jiu'y causes were appointed for a single day. 

Probably no other judge than Lord Ellenborough could 
have supported such a burden as was now cast upon him ; 
and there certainly never was such a judge for a Nisi Priiis 
reporter. He ■\vas not only laborious and indefatigable, but 
he was acute, rapid, bold, decisive, ratiociuative, and eloquent. 
He never shirked any point that was raised before him, or 
decided it without copiously and pointedly giving his reasons. 
He had some barbarisms of pronunciation which were sup- 
posed to have been brought from Cumberland and which he 
never attempted to correct, and he sometimes became quaint 
in trying to be forcible ; but generally speaking his diction 
was nervous, luminous, and classical. He had likewise a 
rich fund of humour and an uncommon power of sarcasm, 
which often flavoured his judgments, and gave life and 
animation to the proceedings of the court in which he 
presided. 

Lord Ellenborough ought to have been particularly grate- 
ful to me for suppressing his bad decisions. Sir James 
Mansfield, Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, according to 
Taunton, observed : ‘ ^yhoever reads Campbell’s Eeports and 
considers the many new and difficult questions which came 
before Lord Ellenborough, must be surprised to find how uni- 
formly right he is in his decisions.’ The wonder may a little 
abate when I state my ‘garbling process.’ Before each number 
was sent to the press I carefully revised all the cases I had 
collected for it, and rejected such as were inconsistent with 
former decisions or recognised principles. When I arrived at 
the end of my fourth and last volume, I had a whole drawer 
full of ‘ bad Ellenborough law.’ The threat to publish this I 
might have used as a weapon of offence when he was rude 
to me ; but his reputation is now secure, for the whole 
collection was reduced to ashes in the great fire in the 
Temple. 

The Eeports from the first had a great circulation among 
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decisions of Lord Ellenborough. Altliongh the judgment of 
the courts in banco had been regularly reported from the 
time of Edward II., with the exception of a few ruhngs of 
C. J. Holt and C. J. Lee to be found m Lord Eaymond and 
.Strange, Nisi Prius reporting was not attempted till the time 
of Lord Kenyon, when Nisi Prius cases were published 
by Peake and by Espinasse. These, though sneered at, 
were bought and were quoted. 

An opportunity for Nisi Pnus reporting now opened 
such as will never recur. From the unexampled war in 
which we were involved with Napoleon , from his Berlin and 
jMilan decrees and our Orders in Council ; from the violations 
of neutral commerce ; from the system of licences to go 
to hostile ports granted by both governments ; from the 
blockades declared without power to enforce them ; from the 
light of search now asserted by our cruisers, not only to 
discover enemies’ property but English seamen in American 
bottoms J and above all from the practice almost universally 
introduced of merchant ships carrying ‘ simulated papers,* 
representing them as having come from any given port from 
which intercourse was permitted with the port to which 
they were destined, and representing the goods on board to 
be of any ongin to suit the regulations there m force j paper 
seals and signatures being fabricated so as to deceive aU the 
world, by men who openly kept a magazine where they were 
sold, — more new questions aroc»e between underwriters and 
merchant®, between slupoiniers and shippers of goods, be- 
tween foreign consigners and English factors, m a single year 
than m a century of peace or regular warfare. The per- 
petual iluct nation in the price of commodities caused innu- 
intrablc controversies respecting the fulfilment of contracts. 
The suspension of cash payments and the growing depre- 
cntiou of the paper currency gave a ruinous impetus to 
speculations winch brought about numerous failures, and 
neccs«anly occasioned a mass of bankruptcy litigation before 
unknown. Kor these reasons the Guildhall business was ten 
tunes greater than when I,K)rd JIansfield vras Chief Justice, 
he ucver apiwiutiug more than one special jury cause in a 
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Januauy 1S08 — ^Fr.DRUAitY 1810. 

First Number o£ Nisi iVius Ilcporls — Sir Viciir^’ Gibbs— James Allan 
Park — Scarlett — Gurney — IJrougbam — Third Circuit without a Brief 
— SpQCch as Counsel to oppose a Bill at the Bar of the House of Lords 
— His Father visits him in London — Courts-Martial at Chelmsford and 
at Chelsea — Portrait of Dr. Campbell by 'Wilkie — Fourth Circuit — 
Public;ition of Second Number of Beiwrts — His Clerk Cooper — 
Progress in getting Busine.^s — Holds Briefs for lilarryat and others — 
Tlnree Weeks at Brigliton — Anealotes of Michaelmas Term. 

Temple : January 1, 1808. 

My dear Brother, — Perhaps you are now beginning this 
year, as you did the last, by writing to your friends. But I 
forget that by this time your day is well spent. 

Nosque ubi primus cquis oriens afllavit anhelis. 
lllic sera rubens accendit lumina Vesper.' 

I believe, however, that neither time nor distance will ever 
have any effect to impair your attachment for those whom 
you have hitherto cherished with such warmth and steadiness 
. . . My scheme has hitherto succeeded beyond my e.Ypecta- 
tions. Espinasse did not take a note during the sittings, and 
I see little danger of a new rival. Two or three barristers 
have made overtures to join me, but I apprehend no opposi- 
tion. What has chiefly gratified me has been the politeness 
and civility I have experienced from the whole King’s Bench 
bar. I have had little communication, to be sure, with ' the 
King’s counsel, but all the other men in business in the 
court, almost without an exception, have encouraged me to 
proceed, have assisted me with information, and have lent me 
their briefs. It now remains to be seen whether I am equal 


' Virgil, Qcorg. i. 260. 
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merchants as well as lawyers, and they were regularly re- 
printed in America, where, as I am informed by Professor 
Story, the celebrated American jurist, they continue to be 
much studied to the present day. Being chiefly on com- 
mercial questions, they were cited in New York and Boston 
and the Supreme Court at Washington as much as in West q 
minster Hall. 
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to the undertaking. If I £ul I am. irrevocably gone. If I 
succeed I gain a certain degree of direct profit and considera- 
tion, and I lay the foundation for more. My chief danger is 
that I may displease the Chief Justice.* He is apt occasion- 
ally to blunder, and he will not be flattered by seeing his 
blunders recorded. However, I must trust to my own dis- ^ 
cretion in suppressing cases contrary to decided authorities, 
and hope from his self-love that he will ^consider himself 
right and his predecessors in the wrong. I expect a number 
out in about a month or six weeks. The chief objection to 
this will be that it notices the decisions too indiscriminately, 
but it was of importance to occupy the field as speedily as 
possible, and I must take such materials as I can find. I 
think I may have two good numbers every year. The labour " 
is severe but improving. In short, though I must still feel 
much anxiety upon the subject, I think at this moment that 
the thing is likely to turn out well. 


Templo : Jamior^ 22, 1803. 

My dear Brother, . . . Our wiseacre politicians talk much 
of the march of a French army through Persia into Hindostan. 
This appears to me if not a chimerical at least a very distant 
danger. I will indulge a fond hope of India enjoyingprofound 
tranquillity while you remain there, and that before you 
return to this country the storms that now agitate Europe 
will have completely subsided. . . . 

I dined to-day in Russell Square with Martyat. I con- 
tinue to answer cases for him, although it is very clear that 
a dinner is all the benefit I shall ever derive from my 
labour. The exercise occupies, improves and flatters me. 

Term begins to-morrow. I asked my hairdresser what he 
would give me for my profits in the course of it. * Not half 
the price of the new wig I am making for you, sir,* said he; 
and he would have had a bad bargain. But Dunning was 
seven years without a brief. . • . 

p’he following notice of the leaders in Westminster 
Hall is extracted from his Autobiography. — En.j 
* Lord EUcaborough. 
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Thursday, Friday, and Satimlay pa.ssod away without, any 
answer, and I began to be convinced that- I liad olTendcd him, 
and that he would certainly prove ho.stile to the publication. 
However, yesterday one of bis lackey.s brought me the fol- 
lowing uote, which is civil enough, and rather indicates a 
disposition to be pleased : — 

Lonl EUenborough jirc^cnts his coini-'limcnt.s to Mr. Campbell, and 
rcturus him many thanks for his obliging communication of thu first 
number of his Ki-^i Priu.s c-ii^cs, and for tlu; very {xilito letter by winch it 
was accompanicil. 

Blooimsbury S<piaro; February 11, ISOS. 

Althougli he says nothing of the Keports (whicli, indeed, 
he could not well praise without praising himself), I confess I 
was a good deal gratified. Iftiving had the book for some 
days he had probably looked into it, and I trust he will now 
hear it cited without e.vpressing any indignation, or asking 
‘^^^ao is IMr. Campbell?’ I did not write to any of the 
other judges, and of course could not hear from tliem. I 
have received congratulations and compliments from many 
of my friends at the bar ; but these would have been pre- 
cisely the same whatever the merits or demerits of the Ee- 
ports. Probably, indeed, the persons who otfered them had 
never seen the book or got beyond the title-page. One man 
(from whom praise would not have been very valuable) s;iicl 
h.e had discovered several inaccuracies in the cases, which, 
however, he explained to be in once or twice leaving out the 
names of counsel who had held briefs in the cause. The in- 
convenience which I foresaw of reporting erroneous decisions 1 
have felt. One case I was obliged to cancel after it had been 
printed off, and there are others that had better have been 
left out. But it was necessary for me to make the most of 
my materials, and I had no time for consideration. 

Temple : Friday, March IG, 1808. 

My dear Brother, — returned last night from Maidstone, 
and expected I might have found a letter from you on my 
table ; but there are as yet no arrivals from Bengal. I 
Tvanted sadly something to recruit my spirits, for I came to 
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ham shall be dressed according to your directions. You 
endangered the whole box ,by enclosing the whisky, but it 
will taste the more delicious fot being smuggled. 

I am sorry to hear of David ^Vilkie’s illness, and shall pall 
upon him very soon. I assure you my admiration of him by 
no means falls short of yours. Would that I were in as fair 
a way to acquire an illustrious reputation I 

The only reason for my wishing you to come up in the 
end of March was that I should then have been at perfect 
liberty to wait upon yon. In May I shall be a slave. How- 
ever, I do think you had better allow the equinoctial gales to 
be over before you embark, and we must try to be together 
as much as possible. It is a pity you coidd not bring all the 
girls with you at once. . . . 

Temple February 15, 1808 

My dear Brother, . . . lily first number was published 
on the 11th instant. I have not met with anything as yet 
particularly gratifying in respect of it, neither have I any 
reason to be mortified. According to custom, I sent round 
copies to tbe judges of the King’s Bench and Common Pleas. 
Lord Ellenborough, as Chief Justice, I at the same time 
addressed in a letter of which the following is a copy : — 

My Lord, — I take the Lherty to present to your lordship a copy of the 
first number of my Nisi Pnus cases I engage m tins undertaking at the 
earnest request of many of my professional friends, but it is only your 
lordship’s approbation whiob imII induce me to carry it on. I feel tliat 
at the present moment it is open to someone to render an essential 
service to the profession and to tbe community by publishing a proper 
selection of decisions at Nisi Prius. But it is better tliat these dcasions, 
boweier valuable, should bo lost than tliat they should bo misrepresented, 
and upon any intimation of my unfitness for the difficult tbough humble 
task of a reporter, 1 shall discontinue my labours and make way for some 
gentleman of more accuracy, discnminalion, and gooil fortune 

It would be impertinent in me to trouble your lordship with apologies 
for the faults of this number, or with the rules whicli a little experience 
lias enabled me to lay do«n for my conduct m future I must rest con- 
tented with throwing myself on your lordship’s indulgence, and declanng 
that to ment y our lordship's good opinion sliall bo the constant study of, 
ITy lord. 

Your lordship's most obedient humble servant, 

Joux CktirncLL. 

6 Inner Temple Lane February 10, 1808. 

Bight Uon Lord BHcnborough- 
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a 'look at each place, and iho_k.'.K;'c«' i.' bonad to .'-oo a proper 
ipjautiiy brought from the collar, and to guard it from the 
depredation of the waiters. We i^il ilowu to table abotit live, 
and ri.'.c at .seVcii. The men of bu^iueS:^ thou retire to (heir 
briefrf and their consultation'', aiul cards are ealKd for by the 
men of pleasure. A poorstupiil wretch like mW'elf is obliged 
to sit in the room doing nothing, or to walk ittlo the tield>, 
there to gaae at the .'tars and ponder In's melancholy fate. I 
iind it impossible to go home to my lodgings to read. My 
thonghts are dissipateil by the bustle of the day, and 1 grow 
more and more melancholy as I have leisure for relleetion. 

The next day we dine with the Jmlges (at leant at three 
place.s on the eircuit ). This is a wu-y formidable, imeomroi l- 
able, disagreeable meeting, 'file two jmige.s sit- at the head 
of the table, cheek by jt>wl. The barristers range lluMunidves 
according to seniority. The reverend sages of the law un- 
bend a good deal on these occa.sions, and come out with their 
-old stories, so that the eirele rouml them is generally pretty 
cheerful, but duluess |>ervade.s all the re.st of tl]<r table. 'I'ln; 
dinner is alway.s good and the wine execrable. At hi'l ‘ Ih'os- 
perity to the Home Circuit’ come.s to our relief. Tliis toahi. 
is the signal for departure. 

In the course of the following day we* generally get l)a(;k 
to town. None .stay after that unle.'S i In*}* are* detai/i' d by 
business, for the briefs are all delivered and the* ehane/-{ 
gone. ■ On the hrst day of bu.'ines.s v/e go intf; court about 
twelve o’clock (the judges previou.'ly attending olivine .co-r- 
vioe), and aftenvards at eight in tie; morning. 'J’hc civil 
and criminal coiirt.s sit at the .'anie time, and men go froi/i 
one to the other as bmine.'S or inclination lead-, them. I 
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town quite fietri. Xo brief ; no prospect, no possibility, of 
ever baving a brief on the circuit. If I had all the learning 
and all the accomplishments which I could wish to have, 
what would it signify ? I am quite tired of the circuit, and 
hate the idea of ever joining it again. Apart &om business 
there is little enjoyment to be derived from it. The men in' 
themselves have amiable qualities and elegant acquirements, 
but there is no room for these to appear from the occupation 
and manner of life which previul. All is bustle, confusion, 
and card-playing. There are two, and only two, ways of ac- 
quiring distinction amongst us, business and whist. I’have 
no business. I do not play at whist. Consequently, I ata 
the most insignificant creature belonging to the circuit. No 
one dislikes or abuses me, because it is not known that I am 
present. It is a literal hict that about six weeks ago Garrow 
asked me if I had yet fixed upon my circuit ! At l^Ioidstone 
I have not even been able to pick up a point of law for my 
second number. My disbursements, about seven guineas. 
Among other pieces of good fortune I was obliged to take 
half a chaise both going and coming. I travelled with Mr. 
Eoberts, one of the most respectable men on the circuit. I 
could easily have gone in a post-chaise with two scamps, but 
I would rather have hired a chariot and six for myself. 

I don’t know whether I ever attempted to convey to you 
any notion of our proceedings. We never go beyond a day's 
journey from Iiondon. The first day of the assizes at any 
place we travel down ; some arriving before dinner, and the 
others in the evening. A few ride on horseback or drive gigs, 
but the far greater number go in post-chaises. We must all 
live in lodgings, it being forbidden to sleep at the inns, on 
account of the attorneys being there ; but at cue inn in each 
town we all mess. The first night there is a general supper, 
to which every barrister at the assizes must contribute. Wo 
dine together next day, but none pay except those that are 
present ; at least, absentees who give notice previously that 
they shall not attend by the existing regulation are excused, 
although it was formerly otlrerwisc. The leader of the cir- 
cuit (>^Ir. Serjeant Shepherd) sits at the head of the tabic, 
and Mr. Junior at tire bottom of it. This is the youngest 
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bai'rister present, who has to fill u very arduous aud disagree- 0 
able office. He orders the dinner, settles the bill, aud next _ 
day (or when he can) duns every individual for his reckouiug. 

But his principal duty is to take care of the wine. We have 
a stock at each place, and the junior is bound to see a proper 
quantity brought from the cellar, and to guard it from the 
depredation of the waiters. We sit do^vn to table about five, 
and rise at seven. The men of business then retire to their 
■ briefs and their consultations, aud cards are called for by the 
men of pleasure. A poor stupid wretch like myself is obliged 
to sit in the room doing nothing, or to walk into the fields, 
there to gaze at the stars and ponder his melancholy fate. I 
find it impossible to go home to my lodgings to read. My 
thoughts are dissipated by the bustle of the day, and I grow 
more and more melancholy as I have leisine for reflection. 

The next day we dine with the judges (at least at three 
places . on the cfrcuit). This is a very formidable, uncomfort- 
able, disagreeable meeting. The two judges sit at the head 
•of the table, cheek by jowl. The barristers range themselves 
according to seniority. The reverend sages of the law un- 
bend a good deal on these occasions, and come out with their 
-old stories, so that the circle round them is generally pretty 
cheerful, but dulness pervades all the rest of the table. The 
dinner is always good and the wine execrable. At last ‘ Pros- 
perity to the Home Circuit ’ comes to om relief. This toast 
is the signal for departure. 

In the com’se-of the following day we generally get back 
to town. None stay after that unless they are detained by 
business, for the briefs are all delivered and the chances 
gone. ■ On the first day of business we go into court about 
twelve o’clock (the judges previously attending divine ser- 
vice), and afterwards at eight in the morning. The civil 
and criminal courts sit at the same time, and men go from 
one to the other as business or inclination leads them. I 
now generally stick to the civil courts for the sake of my 
Eeports. 

We are to be at Horsham in Sussex on Sunday, from 
whence we go direct into Surrey, so that we shall not be 
back to London till the assizes are completely over. I 
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C^F. town quite /ein. No brief; no prospect, no possibiHty, of 

ever having a brief on the circuit. If I had all the learain^ 

• and all the accomplishments which I could wish to have, 
what would it signify ? I am quite tired of the circuit, and 
' bate the idea of ever joining it again. Apart from business 
there is little enjoyment to be derived from it. The men in' 
themselves have amiable qualities and elegant acqnirements, 
but there is no room for these to appear from the occupation 
and manner of life which prevail. All is hustle, confusion, 
and card-playing. There are two, and only two, ways of ac- 
quiring distinction amongst us, hicsiness and whist. I*have 
^ no business. I do not play at whist. Consequently, I am 
the most insignificant creature belonging to the circuit. No 
one dislikes or abuses me, because it is not known that I am 
present. It is a literal lact that about six weeks ago Garrow 
asked me if I had yet fixed upon my circuit ! At Jilaidstone 
I have not even been able to pick up a point of law for my 
second number. Jly disbursements, about seven guineas. 
Among other pieces of good fortune I was obliged to take 
half a chaise both going and coming. I travelled with Sir. 
ilobetts, one of the most respectable men on the circuit, t 
could easily have gone in a post-chaise with two scamps, but 
I would rather have hired a chariot and six for myself. 

I don’t know whether I ever attempted to convey to you 
any notion of our proceedings. We never go beyond a day’s 
journey from London. The first day of the assizes at any 
place we travel down ; some arriving before dinner, and the 
others in the evening. A few ride on horseback or drive gigs, 
but the far greater number go in post-chaises. We must all 
live in lodgings, it being forbidden to sleep at the inns, on 
account of the attorneys being there ; but at one inn in each 
town we all mess. The first night there is a general supper, 
to which every barrister at the assizes must contribute. We 
dine together next day, but none pay except those that ate 
present; at least, absentees who give notice previously that 
they shall not attend hy the existing regulation are excused, 
although it was formerly otherwise. The leader of the cir- 
cuit (Mr. Serjeant Shepherd) sits at the head of the table, 
and Mr. Junior at the bottom of it. This is the youngest 
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iDarrister present, who has to fill a very arduous and disagree- 
able office. He orders the dinner, settles the hill, and next . 
day (or when he can) duns every individual for his reckoning. 
But his principal duty is to take care of the wine. We have 
a stock at each place, and the junior is hound to see a proper 
quantity brought from the cellar, and to guard it from the 
depredation of the waiters. We sit down to table about five, 
and rise at seven. The men of business then retire to their 
briefs and their consultations, and cards are called for by the 
men of pleasure. A poor stupid wretch like myself is obliged 
to sit in the room doing nothing, or to walk into the fields, 
there to gaze at the stars and ponder his melancholy fate. I 
find it impossible to go home to my lodgings to read. My 
thoughts are dissipated by the bustle of the day, and I grow 
more and more melancholy as I have leisure for reflection. 

The next day we dine with the judges (at least at three 
places on the circuit). This is a very formidable, uncomfort- 
able, disagreeable meeting. The two judges sit at the head 
.of the table, cheek by jowl. The barristers range themselves 
according to seniority. The reverend sages of the law un- 
bend a good deal on these occasions, and come out with their 
-old stories, so that the circle round them is generally pretty 
cheerful, but dulness pervades all the rest of the table. The 
dinner is always good and the wine execrable. At last ‘ Pros- 
perity to the Home Circuit ’ comes to our relief. This toast 
is the signal for departure. 

In the com’se.of the following day we generally get back 
to town. None stay after that unless they are detained by 
business, for the briefs are all delivered and the chances 
gone. ■ On the first day of business we go into court about 
twelve o’clock (the judges previously attending divine ser- 
vice), and afterwards at eight in the morning. The civil 
. and criminal courts sit at the same time, and men go from 
one to the other as business or inclination leads them. I 
now generally stick to the civil courts for the sake of my 
Eeports. 

We are to be at Horsham in Sussex on Sunday, from 
whence we go direct into Surrey, so that we shall not be 
back to London till the assizes are completely over. I 
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doubted a good deal about gomg into Sussex* It vnW. cost 

me seven or eight guineas without any chance of reim- 

A D 1808 bursement, and there are several who cut this county en- 
tirely. But it IS now too late to play a small and saving 
game. To Horsham I go. One to a thousand imllious I may 
have something to do, and I must always be upon the watch 
till the opportunity occurs. Besides, Garrow is not to be 
there, being off for Lancaster on a special retainer. Think of 
such an opemng for a young man < Ahs ' I must again hear 
the questions put to me, witnessing the triumph excited by 
my answers •— * Well, how did you come on this circuit ? 
Jfauy briefs ? What, none ? Not one all the way round ’ ’ 
All this I could easily bear had 1 a consciousness of being 
qualified for the profession, and could I anticipate success at 
some future period. But I feel frequently the most oppres- 
sive conviction of my own insufficiency* . . , 

I dined to-day with my travelling companion Mr. Uobecta 
in Brunswick Square, where I saw a perfect picture of do- 
* mestic happiness. He has an amiable ivife and six children, 

beautiful and accomplished aa angels. Next to the cclut of 
public life, this IS surely what human nature can boast of as 
most valuable. The scene suspended my melancholy for a 
while, hut it settled upon me with tenfold gloom on my re- 
turn through a shower of snow to my cold dreary chambers 
in Inner Temple Lane. In your friendsliip I find at all 
times relief I have felt a sort of plevure in complaining to 
you, and I ‘’ball now retire to rest with a better chance of 
refreshing sleep than if my thoughts had been confined to my 
oivn bosom. Forgiie and lo\e me. 

Temple ‘'atnnlaj, Spnl.*, 1808 

hly dear George, ... I fimshed my circuit on Monday 
week; earnings — oneguineaasakitc. ThisI beheie I lia\e 
explained to you is when a jumor counsel bos not betn 
retained for the plaintiff, and a fee is given to the pmior in 
court The weather was so cold is to render travelling very 
disigrceable. Ilowncr, I drink some good wine and he ird 
some good stones at the circuit table. 

On my return to town I did not expect even to Mgn .i 
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lialf-guinea motion paper till Easter term. Know, however, 
that I have since been speaking in the House of Peers, and 
addressing a most numerous and splendid assemblage of 
their lordships. I shall send you the newspapers in which 
my name is mentioned. Lest you should think the matter 
of more importance than it really is, I had better say that 
I was retained to oppose a bill to prohibit the exportation of 
Jesuits’ bark by a great London merchant, who petitioned 
against it, having a stock on hand to supply the consumption 
of Grreat Britain for ten years. I was heard on Thursday at 
four o’clock. After opening my case I examined a number 
of witnesses. I then craved of their lordships that I might 
have till to-morrow to prepare for summing up. The Lord 
Chancellor after consulting with Lord Hawkesbury said, 
‘ The lords will now hear you sum up, sir ! ’ I was beginning 
when Lord Grenville interposed and urged the propriety of 
acceding to my request. Upon this a debate arose. Lord 
Grenville, Lord HoUand, Lord Lauderdale, Lord Auckland, 
and Lord Erskine supporting me, and Lord Hawkesbury, 
Lord Bathm'st, and Lord Barrington opposing me. At last 
the House divided upon the question whether I should be 
heard then or on the morrow, when, as might have been 
expected, there appeared a large majority for my proceeding 
forthwith. So I was again walked up to the bar, making 
my three reverences, by the Yeoman Usher of the Black 
Eod, and obliged to sum up the best way I could. 

Upon the whole I was very far indeed from acquitting 
myself to my own satisfaction. But under the circumstances 
I know not that I could reasonably expect to do much better, 
or that I have any real ground for mortification. I laboured 
under every possible disadvantage. I had no regular soli- 
citor ; I did not know what evidence I should have till 
within an hour of going down to the House ; I was the 
only counsel at the bar; the situation was quite new to 
me ; the House was very crowded ; I had to direct my 
discourse to the Lord Chancellor against a measure which he 
was himself about to defend ; I was in the constant terror 
of being called to order for discussing the bill on grounds 
too general ; I had not the slightest notion of being required 

o 2 
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CM. that day to sum up. I don’t believe that I po.ibvely dis- 
" • • myself, '^ly employers express themselves satisfied 

and my fhends say that X did very well. There is oue great 
step Jmad^th.atnoham'intwhunaZ need now greatly daunt 
me as an advocate, mat shall I care for the Surrey 
justices, after addressing Princes of the Blood’ In two 
newspapers you will see I am puffed. This was from no in- 
terference on my part, but must have proceeded from old 
connections. To conclude, I have received for my sernces a 
fee of twenty-one guineas 

Temple May 17, 1808 

My dear Brother, — I have not written to you for a con- 
siderable time past, as you bad a correspondent in London 
from whom you wiU derive the highest degree of information 
and amusement. The Doctor sailed for Leith on Sunday, 
the twelfth, and as the wind was reiuarhibly fair for 
three or four days after, I trust that he is by this time m 
Cupar. The visit went off beyond my most songuine expec- 
tations Our father (thank God) is stout and active as ever, 
and his vivacity and good humour are, if possible, increased. 
He really seemed to me to enjoy every hour of his stay here. 

’ From his journal, which he says is very minute, you will see 
that he was by no means idle, and that he accomplished all 
the objects of his expedition He desired me to tell you 
that he despatched two packets for you from lx)ndon; the 
first giving an account of his voyage up and his arrival m 
town, the second relating his adventurps for about three 
weeks of his abode here, and that he will complete the 
whole soon after his return to Cupar, He had great rea'^ou 
to be <;atisfied with the receptiou be met with from lU lus 
old friends It fortunately happened that I had i good run 
of luck while be was here, so that he considers me liktly to 
get on. I suppose he has told you of my trip to Chelmsford 
to attend a court-inarti d, and my return with GOh in my 
pocket. In a future ktter I mu^t take a detailed retrospect 
of the last two months. At present I merely write you a 
line or two with a hope of stiU c.ilehiDg the fleet ... 

We are all in high spints about Spam, but I suppose are 
again en the eve of di^ppointnicnt. 


COURTS-MARTIAL. 


Temple : July 1, 1808. 

My dear Father, — I intended to have written yesterday 
that my letter might reach you on Sunday evening, but I 
had not even five minutes that I could devote to this 
purpose, and now I have scarcely more. I have had no 
extraordinary press of business, but I am obliged to attend 
in court as much as if I were making five thousand pounds a 
year. 

I have been before another court-martial, at Chelsea 
College, as counsel for Lieutenant- Colonel ISIaclean, of the 
Engineers, prosecuted for peculation by General Sir Thomas 
Trigge. Mr. Adolphus was first retained as his counsel, and 
attended during the prosecution. He was then suddenly 
taken ill, when they made a pressing application to me, and 
I attended dmdng the defence. I was out at Chelsea three 
days, and had divers consultations in the matter and wuote 
several papers at home. Maclean, I think, is likely to get 
off. The only other professional news I have got for you is 
that I this day argued a demurrer in K. B., and got through 
with it as well as I expected. The judgment of the court 
was against me, but I knew from the beginning that I had 
not a leg to stand upon. Ellenborough and the other judges 
were civil. I think I am now pretty well broke in, and that 
I shall soon get rid of the malady under which I have 
suffered so much hitherto — ^viz., palpitation of the heart ! 

Temple : August 1, ISOS. 

jMy dear Father, — The sittings (thank God ! j are over, 
and I have again a little leisure to write to my friends. The 
Home chcuit begins to-day at Hertford. I do not go there, 
as there is no business to be seen, although, were my object 
in going the circuit to get business, I should have little 
more chance of success in any of the other counties which we 
visit. However, I have at present no particular reason to 
complain. I had a few briefs in London, one with seven 
guineas marked on the back of it. In addition to which 
the most flattering thing happened to me about half an 
hour ago I have yet met with in my professional career. 
An attorney I never heard of, recommended he said by 
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CIUP a jMr. Eeay, to whom I am not at all person illy known^ 

brought me to settle a replication to a plea drawn by Ser- 

^ AD 1808 jeant Williams to a wnt of right, and requested my opinion 
whether the cause could be legally tried by a common jury 
as Williams wished it , or whether there must be the Grand 
Assize of Knights girt with swords, the viize being joined 
upon the mei um^ua t It wiU be a hard-earned guinea, but 
it may draw a few more after it. 

I called this morning after breakfast npon David A\ ilkie. 
When he first put the portrait * into my hand I was dis- 
. appointed, but afterwards, when I placed it upon the mantel- 
piece and looked at it from a distance, it struck me as one of 
the best likenesses I had ever seen. If I were sure it would 
reach Agra safe, 1 would send it off immediately, but I do 
not like to expose it to so long a journey, and shall therefore 
keep it, I think, tiU George comes home. Wilkie is to get xt 
framed for me He absolutely refused taking anything for 
painting it, I am sorry for this, but I pressed it upon him 
as far as I could with propnety, I was glad to hear from 
him that the Duke of Gloucester had behaved very liberally 
to him. The stipulated sum be was to receive for ‘The Card 
Players’ was fifty gmneas. His Eoyal Highness gave him 
a hundred and fifty. I am rather in pain ibout‘lhe Sick 
Girl and the Phy‘>ieian.* She is a fat, blowsy-looking wench, 
and he, I fear, has not much character of any sort But I 
hope that he will yet miprove the piece considerably, or that 
my opinion of it is quite erroneous. On e\ cry account I 
take the liveliest interest in his prosperity. 

Temple AuffUit 27, 1808 

Jly dor George, . . . Your tour is extremely hicly md 
interesting Y ere I m irant of money I could sell it to n 
bookseller for jOl. It conttuDS mrttcr for .i lery bandsoiiio 
octal 0. o might call it ‘Tho Sliaiiger iii the Doiub, or i 
Journey to explore tho Sources of the Jiiiiiu i ind the G iiigts 
111 180 ".’ Instead of thi-, hoiveier, I ha\e ‘•i.llt it to Cujur, 

* W Iiile tl e Iltr Dr CrmpbcU was in London, M iltio isdnltd a .juall 
portalt of him. now in the possoas.on oI Is>'d btiataohn ml Canilw 
bell — Lu 



BEGINS TO GET REGULAR BUSINESS. 


where it. will be read with great eageruess and ilelight. I 
really quite envy you the opportuuitie.s you have to see what 
is wonderful, and to enlarge your mind by comparing to- 
gether different climates, religions, stages of society, and races 
of mankind. You may now be described as Ulysses : — 

. . . mores hominiini muUonim viclit el urbes. 

I hope you may have some return for the pains you have 
taken to amuse us in the accounts our father has written for 
you of his expedition to Loudon. 1 have seen no part of it, 
but I am sure it must be a great treat to you as exhibiting 
perpetual proofs of the activity of body, tlie vivacity of mind, 
the warmth of feeling, and kindness of heart with which our 
dear father still is, and, I trust in God, long will continue, 
to be blessed, lie has left a most favourable impression 
amongst my friends here, who often talk of him to me with 
rapture. 

I am sadly vexed that you have sent so very large a sum 
of money. If my luck continues I shall scarcely want any 
part of it for my own use. iSince the beginning of the 
present year I have received in fees no less than 220 
guineas ! About one-half the amount may hij ascribed to 
accidents not likely to recur, but the other half is from good 
steady, i-egular business, which I may fairly calculate upon 
as likely to increase. Then from my first Number [ drew' 
QOL, and ffom the second and third, which I shall publish in 
the ensuing season, I may expect 150L or 200L 

Then, remember, remit me no more in future than what 
I am to send home or to lay out as your agent according to 
specific directions given me. You have kept my head above 
\vater for a great number of years, but now I shall go on 
sioi/nvmingly. I believe you have felt the sincerest pleasure 
in assisting me, but I believe you will feel not less in know'- 
ing that I probably shall not for the future want any assist- 
ance. It certainly must yield you considerable satisfaction 
to think that you have enabled me to follpw that plan of life 
which I had so enthusiastically projected, and that by your 
means I have now a fair chance of attaining a respectable 
station in society. I talk not of my obligations to you on 
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this score, ivhich I scarcely feel after I thinh of the un- 
exampled kindness of heart you have ever shown me, the 
lively interest you have taken in my fortunes, the indul- 
gence you have extended to my weaknesses, and your 
anxious exertions to support my courage, and to give my 
mind a tone suitable to the arduous career I had entered 
upon. 

... At jMaidstone I had ray first brief on the Home 
circuit — fee, four gmueas. In future I think I shall go the 
circuit on horseback, the most salubrious and most inde- 
pendent mode of travelling The worst of it is that it is 
difficult to get your luggage along, and your wig and gown 
sometimes arrive m the assize town when the assizes are 
over, I must now sit down to work hard with my Keports 
As yet I have not been able to get in my hand. One’s 
ideas are dreadfully dissipated by the noise and bustle of the 
circuit. 

. . . We are m hourly expectation of hearing of the 
surrender of Junot to Sir A. Wellesley. I trust jou will 
have heard of this and much good news besides before the 
present epistle can be expected to reach you Adieu I 

Temple October 18, 1803 

My dear Father, . . At the Jlichaelmas sessions there 

was very little business for any one, and all that fell to m> 
share was to make a chance motion and to settle articles for 
a benefit society. However, I had a very pleasant trip to 
Kingston j went down on tlic evening of Tuesday, the 4th ; 
dmed next day on turtle with the justices ; on Thursday 
joined my friend Leatliley, who has a cottage on the oinwaite 
bank of the river, took a trip with him on Iridiy to 
Windsor, and returned to Ixindon on Saturday to dine with 
the Beeswing Club. When I re-entered my chambers my 
eyes were quite dazzled with the glare of hglit. ihc 
painter’s brush has performed as great a mctamoriihoais .is i 
magician’s waud. Vou can’t imagine wliat a sumptuous 
appearance my sitting-room now has. I fear tlic ittoriicjs 
will thmk that such an apartment is for i man of plta^iro 
and not a man of biumess. According to jour directions I 
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liave got the walls of my bedroom properly scrubbed with 
soap and water, in addition to which I have caused the 
ceiling of it to be whitewashed. I have, moreover, treated 
myself with a new library table, and there wants only a good 
assortment of briefs to make my chambers the most elegant 
and best furnished in the Inns of Court, I this morning 
corrected a proof of the last sheet of my second Number, so 
that it will be published in a week. You may be smre I am 
somewhat anxious to know what reception this Number is to 
meet with. I have discussed various points of law in the 
notes, occasionally rather in a bold style, and it may be 
thought by some that they are useless, and by others that 
they display more presumption than learning. However, I 
don’t as yet repent having added them. I Avish to appear 
something more than a mere reporter. 

Our adjourned sittings at Guildhall commence this day 
fortnight, when I must resume my labours. Having no 
shooting, fishing, or coursing, I am not at all sorry that the 
long vacation draws to a close, not but that I have perhaps 
spent it as agreeably as those who have been devoting them- 
selves to field sports, and I may have a little advantage over 
these gentlemen in the ensuing term. 


Temple : January 6, 1809. 

My dear Brother, . . . You have not only more leism'e 
for polite literature than I have, but really you seem to 
cultivate it much more, and to far greater purpose. Your 
quotations and poetical allusions are more frequent, apt, and 
felicitous than are to be found in the conversation or epistles 
of most men at the bar. The men of business with whom I 
associate, I assure you, are the merest mechanics. Some of 
my briefless friends, indeed, are very accomplished, liberal 
fellows. I hope to introduce you to them one day, and I am 
certain you will be much pleased with the society of each 
other. I trust you have pretty well got rid of your Scotch 
accent — a thing of which you know I have a perfect horror. 
It is not merely the offence to my ear which I dread, but 
the effect upon my own enunciation, which is powerful and 
inevitable. If I sit a whole evening in a company of 
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Scotsmen, I am afmd next morning to open my mouth lesfc- 
I should hear a compliment upon my Done dialect. 

I must have cleared up in some letter that is lost the 
seeming contradiction of my second circmt being 151. better 
to me than the first, although I had not a brief on either. 
AVhen on my first circmt, m the Crown Court, my pocket 
was picked of 15h > This I would not mention on any 
account to our father, but I thought I had told you from the 
beginning, hly circuits have been gradually and steadily 
improving. First, 15Z. minus : second, neither received nor 
lost money • third, had a guinea kite ; fourth, had a four- 
gmnea brief. The present Master of the Rolls (Sir William 
Grant) went the Home circuit ten years and never had a 
brief upon it. I have been more fortunate, but I should not 
be much surprised were I to go a good many years without 
having had, two. I know not a single country attorney, and I 
have no opportunity of making myself Icnown to them. On 
other circuits a man often gets business by rotation j but 
ours IS so crowded that unless a man is powerfully pushed 
he never has a chance. 

We are in a state of the most unexampled anxiety con- 
cermng our troops under General Moore. Not the least doubt 
IS entertained that before now they ha^ e had a tremendous 
battle with the French.' When I think of the inequality of 
numbers I tremble for the result ; but it is better that they 
should die like brave men mth arms in their hands than 
that they should basely take to flight before coming in 
sight of the enemy. The report of the court of inquiry giies 
almost as much dissatisfictiou as the Convention of Ciutra. 

Temple tebruary 2, 1S09 

My dear Father, ... I remember nothing the that I 
have got to tell you, except that I am to have the honour of 
dining With Jeemy ParJ^t S«iturday, ind that I ln\ o 

been obliged to discard your old friend my cleil,. I found it 
imposaiblo to keep the bttlc scoundrel in chambers uluu I 

* Tbc battle ot Conmna was fought ou January 1C, ISOJ, \\\ cn U o 
Bntisb army ^\•l 3 completely ^ictorioos , hnl Sir John ilooro was n ortally 

wounded by a cannon bill, an 1 «Ued m a fc" loiir<— i> 
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was absent myself. I have now retained a very respectable- 
looldng fellow, seventeen or eighteen years old, and as tall as 
myself nearly. In consideration of the capital place he is 
likely hereafter to have of it, he consents to serve me now for 
128. a week and the half-crowns. He expects a few years hence 
to carry my train in Westminster liall with his hair in a bag 
and a sword by his side. I was a good deal struck when he 
told me, after I had hired liim, that his name was CwparS' 
^Yhat say you to this omen ? 

Temple : March 18, 1800. 

My dear Father, ... I can no longer complain that my 
Eeports have not brought me a single brief. An attorney 
called upon me lately and asked me if I attended the Surrey 
Sessions. I said I did. He then requested I would hold 
a brief for him — adding that he only knew me from my 
publication. The following day, at the adjourned sessions in 
the Borough, he gave me one brief with five guineas and 
another ■with two! My third number is all printed, and 
nothing is wanted but the index to its being published. 
This I am afraid I shall not be able to finish till the circuit 
is over. The mechanical labour in preparing a book for 
publication is very great. I have been two days in making 
a table of the cases I have reported. I would much rather 
have been shovelling sand. The index has given me more 
trouble than you can easily imagine. I was some time much 
at a loss for a motto, and read whole books of Cicero without 
• finding anything appropriate. At last I hit upon the follow- 
ing sentence in the Pandects, which, although it has nothing 
to do with Nisi Prius, I think shows the value of Eeports in 
general : ‘ Si de interpretatione legis qmeratmr, in primis 
inspiciendum est quo jure civitas retro in ejusmodi casibus 
usa fnisset.’ ^ I expect to be out by the 1 9th, which is the 
first day of Easter term. 

I* 

® His name was CoojJcr. He continued with my father all the time he 
was at the bar, and was his clerk when he became Chief Justice of 
England. One of Cooper’s sons was trainbearer when my father was 
Lord Chancellor. — Ed. 

’ PaJidects, liber i. tit. iii. § 37- The passage continues, ‘ Optima enim 
est legum interpres consuetude.’ Corinis Juris Civilis, vol. i. p. 62 . — Ed. 
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A D 1809 dear Brother, . . . You seem haimted by the terrors 

of Bonaparte, and I am afraid not without reason. ■\\Tiat 
will you think when you hear of the battle of Eatisbon?® 
There is no longer any barrier to his conquests in the North 
or in the East, at least till he reaches our Empire in India, 
hlinisters are said to be dreadfully alarmed at the general 
posture of affairs, and there have been strong rumours for 
some days of the Duke of Portland's resignation. A change 
would give me scarcely any pleasure. The present men are 
bad, but those likely to succeed them are not better. They 
are equally without the confidence of the country. Tlic 
popular party now are the Reformera — Burdett, Cobbett, 
d.c. . . . 

Since the circuit was over my professional life has been 
unchequered by anything remarkable— unless perhaps iny 
having a case containing seventeen queries upon the construc- 
tion of a will, with an eight-guinea fee, may be considertd 
worthy of that epithet. About a fortnight ago I published the 
third number of my Reports, which concludes the first \olumt'. 
The sale and reputation of the work continue, but I .im 
ratber disappointed at finding it of so very little use to me 
in my business. The poor Nisi Pnus reporter laudatur et 
dlget ’ 

. . . You think roe rather fantastical about acceiiiy but 
to me it really is a most grave and serious consideration. I 
would surrender a considerable portion of my legal -aLquire- 
ments to have a pure English accent. There are fir higher 
considerations in life tlian elocution, and therefore I do not 
strictly avoid all society where imne must suffer ; but I 
would much sooner visit a house where the wiuc is b.ul th m 
where the dialect is bad. Your saying that jou scarcely 
distinguish a Scotchm.m from an Euglishmin astouislies me 
not a little. I would at any time listen to the sharpening 
of a saw or the creaking of a lunge in prefewence to my n iti\e 
dialect ; and unless it is substantially suUlucd I would nther 
ha\e It ittcy than adulterated b> an admixture of uncouth 

• Dattlo of Fctm«t‘t. 'Fd 2-* 
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English. As yon spoke with considerable propriety before 
leaving tl,iis country, I hope to find you a model on your 
return. But if I once more heard the sound of yom' voice I 
should scarcely pause to analyse it into its component parts 
of Scotch and English. 


Temple : Juno 11, 1809. 

My dear Father, . . . Yesterday I dined with Jeemy 
Park. Before dinner he took me aside and said with some 
solemnity, ‘ I have something to communicate to you which 
I trust will give you pleasure. On Friday (Grand-day), when 
the Chancellor was dining with us in the Hall, I pointed you 
out to him, and asked him if he was acqnainted mth you. 
His lordship said “Ak); hut he is a vei'y sensible and clever 
man, and I like his Reports much.’’ This you know can do 
you no harm.’ I certainly did observe Eldon looking at m e 
very earnestly dming dinner ; but as to the good it will ever 
do me, I am ready to barter it for a half-guinea motion. At 
the same time, as from his not answering my note I was 
afraid he disapproved of the publication, I am pleased to 
have this apprehension removed. 


. Temple ; August 16, 1809. 

My dear George, ... I have executed your commission 
about Lindsay’s shawl.^ I thought it better to tell her the 
truth and to take her to the famous shop for India shawls, 
and let her choose one for herself. I did so accordingly. 
We could not get a handsome one under thirty- three guineas, 
and I bought one for her at that price. She was much 
pleased with it, but I really beheve would have been better 
satisfied with something of much less value sent home to her 
directly by yourself. However, she could not help exclaim- 
ing, ‘ Who would have thought that I should live to have • 
such a shawl as this ! ’ . . . 

On the circuit which is just over I had little luck, but 
was not entirely briefless.^ The only advantage I derive 

® His sister Lindsay rvas about to be married to David Johnston, Esq., 
of Overton. — Ed. 

^ His sixth circuit. — E d. 
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from answenng cases for jrarryat is tliat he sometimes 
gives me briefs to hold ^or him at sittings which breah 
me in a little to the impudence of Nisi Pnus, and (what 
13 of some consequence with the attorneys) hold out the 
appearance of business. I am a great bnef-holder. Being 
always present in the Court of King’s Benchj if men are 
called away they put their briefs into my hand, concemug 
that they may rely upon my attendance, and tliat I am 
not likely to roh them, of iheir dieniU, From the bunch of 
papers I have sometimes got before me, a stranger might 
suppose I was making IfiOOLi year But do not imagine 
that I am called upon for a display of eloquence. The pro- 
vince of the junior barrister seldom exceeds technically stating 
the question, and examining a witness. Slarjyat says he 
knows I had a brief of my oini at the last sittings from an 
attorney being pleased with the manner m which I had 
examined a witness in his presence. Certnmiy there cannot 
be any more unlikely source of business to me, for when I 
am examining a witness I am frightened out of my wits lest 
my questions should be objectionable However, I do not 
now despair of being one of the most impudent fellows of the 
age in which I live 

Tctoplc October 3 1809 

ily dear Father, — Behold me once more a plodding 
special pleader. On Wednesday last I laid down the charac- 
ter of a man of pleasure and returned to my prison-house. 
Notwithstanding the shocking weather, my three weeks at 
Brighton passed away very agreeably. I b ithed every morn- 
ing, fair and foul, rough and smooth. The rest of the day 
was spent in walking on the Steyue, lounging m the libraries, 
reading novels, paying visit'*, *S.c I found lu.ro i great 
number of legal friends, from whom I received miicli civility. 

I dined with Serjemt Kunningtou, with Serje mt Best, twice 
with Jemmy Park, The company m our bo inlmg-hou^e, 
though respectable, was rather stupid. As to my health, it 
did not admit of much iropro'cment, but my camplesiou has 
become clearer and more ruddy, and I am iii excellent plight 
for beginning a new cimpugw m Westminster Hull. If I 
were bxeUd by the ittorney^ I should like to try whether I 
could not answer a thousand cases m i thou.md hours. 
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I supped last niglit with. David Fifensis.^ He is em- 
p)loyed upon a piece which will raise his reputation as an 
artist if possible higher than ever.^ He is, besides, very 
sensible and excellent young man. 


Temple : October 27, 1809. 

My dear Father, . . . Fees come in as well as I could 
Teasonably expect at this season. I have drawn several declara- 
tions for the ensuing term, and answered two or three cases. 
The only thing in which I have been engaged worth men- 
tioning particularly was executing a commission of lunacy. 
Commissioners were appointed and a jury assembled to try 
whether one W. Plowman was a lunatic or not. I attended 
as counsel in support of the afl&rmative, which 1 established 
very satisfactorily. My best witness was Master Plowman 
himself, who insisted that he was Duke of Monmouth. 
It being suggested that the Duke of Monmouth was be- 
headed, he said the person who suffered death was only a 
representative of the real Duke, whom we beheld before us. 
I got a verdict of non eomp., and afterwards an excellent 
dinner with the commissioners and jury at the poor lunatic’s 
expense. Fee, three guineas. 

The town begins to fill, and I mean to indulge in some 
gaiety before the term shuts me up. To-day I dine with 
Sugden, the great conveyancer,^ to-morrow with the Beeswing 
Club, on Sunday with Tod, and on Monday I eat turtle in 
Bussell Square with Marryat ! 


Temple : January 8, 1810. 

My dear Father, ... Do not let your cheerfulness at 
this season be at all damped by any apprehensions that I am 
in a contrary frame of mind. I assure you I have found this 
the merriest Christmas I have passed since I left Scotland. 
I have had a great number of invitations to dinners, &c., and 
the time I have passed in private has glided away most 

* Wilkie. 

^ This was the ‘Alehouse Door,’ or, as he afterwards called it, ‘The 
Village Festival,’ bought in 1811 by John J. Angersteiu, Esq.,for 800 guineas. 
See lAfe of IFiZZde, vol. i. p. 2.56 . — Ed. 

‘ Afterwards Lord St. Leonards. 
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agreeably. Ifc took me two or three days after the sittings- 
were over to bring up the arrears of my Beports. Since then 
I have chiefly devoted myself to novel-reading. I am happ) 
to find that my zest for romantic adventures is not destroyed 
by my famihanty with legal fictions. You may concene 
that term and sittings are a pretty good preparation for an 
interesting love story, or a humorous dehneation of ridiculous 
manners. I have had two or three delicious mornings with 
hliss Edgeworth, and I abandoned myself to her so entirely 
that if a knock came to the door I was afraid it might 
be an attorney with 4 case. j\Iy present notion of perfect 
happiness is shutting myself up m a library furnished with 
all the romances and novels in all languages, and bidding 
in eternal adieu to briefs and Westminster Hall. But 
a sailor will tire of vegetable diet after the longest voyage, 
and in ‘eight days of St. Hilary’ I shall have no objection 
I dare say to receive a few half-guineas to oppose or justify 
bail 

You are dissatisfied that I gave you no anecdotes of 
?klichaelmas term ; but I really was mixed in nothing which 
could at all interest you. The cause in which I was witli 
Jekyll was an action against a master butcher, whose 
servants had driven through the streets of London a mid 
and VICIOUS ox which tossed and gored the phmtiff. We 
fully proved the viciousness of the animal and the injurj 
he had done to our client, but we could not show that the 
defendant hiew his vicious chanctcr. This objection w-is 
not to be got over. I forget what answer my leider at- 
tempted when it was made. Ho is by no means so remark- 
able for legal disenminatioii as for his refined humour. 
On these occasions it is not usual for any but the leading 
counsel to speak. However, I a&ked permission of his 
lordship to say a few words, and contended that flic know- 
ledge of the servants was the knowledge of (lie mister, 
and that he was answerable for tlie consequences of their 
driving, however cautiously, a bullock througli the strecti 
of the metropolis which evidently endangered the liics of 
his Majesty’s subjects. nienborougU wid, ‘You hive not 
so laid It m your declaration,’ and inhuiinnly nonsuited 
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I was luckier in a case in the Common Pleas. In this I 
had myself drawn the declaration and replication, and written 
an opinion upon the evidence necessary to support the action. 
You see what responsibility I had incurred. Two days 
before the trial I discovered that I had overlooked a paper 
which in strictness we were bound to produce, and which 
was then in a distant part of England. We thought of 
withdraiving the record or postponing the trial ; but upon 
consideration we found that the expense of this would be 
nearly as great as of losing the cause. We therefore resolved 
to take our chance. The omission was not observed, and we 
obtained a verdict. An attorney you know judges always by 
the event. Serjeant Best was on the other side ; and after 
a very warm panegyric upon the reporter, cited a case 
against us out of ‘ Campbell’s Eeports.’ Sir James Mansfield 
said the case was good law, but not in point. Now re- 
member that these childish details are not to be imputed to 
me. I am sm-e they must appear childish to every human 
being. 

I am afraid you may be disappointed that I am never 
taken into any popular causes, and that my name never 
appears in the oieivspapers. I am sorry that I confer no 
eclat upon the family, but really I cannot help it. I may 
come forward by slow degrees ; and if I get bread and cheese 
in the meantime, perhaps you should be satisfied as well as 
myself. From my steady attendance at court and in 
chambers I am considered by a certain set of my acquaint- 
ance as a plodder, and only fit for professional drudgery. 
Now although I have resolutely submitted to drudgery as 
my only chance of success in my profession and my only 
road to elevation, I conceive there are not many to whose 
dispositions it is less congenial. Shall I ever be able to 
show that I make myself a slave for the sake of power and 
■distinction? But I will talk no more of myself — happy if 
I had recollected sooner that no man can do so without 
rendering himself ridiculous. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

March 1810 — December 1811, 

Changes to Oxford Circoit — Serjeant Williams — Daimcef— Jems — Abbott 
— Puller — Oldnall Russell — Clifford — Charles Phillips — Sir hrancis 

Burdett — Sir Samuel Romilly— His friends Tancred and Coltmon 

Gloucestershire Sessions — Bragge Bathurst — Ludlow and Taunton 

Inal of Cobbett— Summer Circuit — Takes Chambers m Paper Buildings 
—Pays a Visit to bis Father— Success at the Gloucestershire Scssious 
—Excursion to Cambndge \nth Coltmoo— Broughams Defence of tbo 
Hunts — Caistaiia Cause— Increasing Business in Kings Bench and 
on the Circuit 

Worcester March 11, 1810 

CHAP My dear Father, — Have you ever bad any dream ormetwith 

- - anj omen which foretold that a son of yours should be leader 

AD 1810 of the Oxford circuit ? The event being certain, you perhaps 
may have had a glimpse of it— you may ha\ e seen its s/totZow 
as it approaches. Now do not be angry, do not be disturbed. 
I ha\ e taken a bold step— not a rash one. The result to be 
sure, IS doubtful; but jf acquainted with all the facts on 
which my judgment was formed, I tlunk jou yourself would 
have counselled what I have done. You will easily perceue 
that it was impossible to ask your advice, and now I must 
request you to place a generous confidence m me, and to 
approve of the line of conduct I have pursued, from the 
persuasion that I was not likely to do an>thiDg to bring rum 
on myself and discredit on my family. X could not explain 
to you in many letters the vanous considerations that entcn.d 
into my determination, or detail to jou the arguments jw 
and con. I must therefore bimpl) that I &iw no prospect 
of success on the Home cirtiut, ind that 1 conceive I have 
a better chance here.* The Oxford has not bttn strong m 
» IIo bad been for llirte years on tho Homo circuit— L d 
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counsel for several years past, and a most extraordinary 
opening has taken place iipon it since the last assizes. 
Serjeant Williams is so ill that it i.s doubt fnl whether he 
will ever be able to leave London again ; Serjeant iManlcy 
has been appointed a Commi.^sioner of Excise; Lord, now 
Owen, has been left an estate of 20,000/. a year; Hall, who 
received 70,000/. down with his wife, expects every hour to 
come into the possession of live times as nmeh by the death 

of his father-in-law; had a verdict, against him in a 

ci'ini. con. cause for 8,000/. and has lied the country ; and 
Wigley, fatigued by receiving half-guineas, is about to ndire 
to his paternal estate of (5,000/. a year in Worcestcrshiri'. 
Few formidable men tire left. Of the two silk gowns, Dann- 
cey has nothing to recommend him but ;i little low buf- 
foonery, and Jervis nothing but being nephew to J.,ord St. 
Vincent. Abbott,- a very able man in the junior ranks, is 
likely soon to be made a judge. Then comes Puller, who i.s 
a favourite and rises rapidly ; but after him you have .scarcely 
anything but classical scholars and men of fashion. You 
will not suppose for a moment that this state of things is of 
any immediate consequence to me, or that it is possible for 
me at once to dash into business ; but you will perceive that 
patience and perseverance must have a far better chance of 
success on such a stage than against competitors like Gar- 
row, Shepherd, Best, Alarryat, &c. 

You may perhaps be frightened by the expense which I 
must now incur-. Although this will be considerable, yet, 
unless my business in town takes an unfavourable turn, I can 
easily support it. Between the 1st of Jamiary and the 8th 
of j\Iarch I made by fees alone, without any extraordinary 
piece of good luck, upwards of one hundred (jnineas ! Cau I 
do better than to turn iny past conquests into the means of 
future aggrandisement ? A beautiful parallel will be drawn 
by the distant historian between the military and legal hero 
of the present age. 

Leaving anticipations for facts, I have to inform you that 
I arrived yesterday in the renoAvned city of Worcester, so fatal 
to my countrymen. The circuit began on the 5th at Beading, 

Afterwards Lord Tenterden. 
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CH^P in Berks, and on the 8th moved to Oxford, but there is httfo 

business at either of these places, and as they interfere with 

AD 1810 the London sittings I shall never Msit them. On Wednesday 
we go to (rloucester, from theijce to hlonmouth, Hereford, 
Shrewsbury, Stafford. On my return to Loudon you •ih'di 
have a faithful detail of ray travels and adientures At 
present my ideas are in a complete whirl, and I must fly to 

theHopPoleiuujwberelamtomeetmynewmessroates. . . 

P S. Tueedayy March 13.— In high spnits The mode 
of doing business here is below what my most sanguine ima- 
gination had conceived Perfectly well received by the bar. 
The Oxford circmteers are accomphsbed gentlemen, but no 
lawyers. 

Hereford March 21, 1810 

My dear Father, — Perhaps you may feel some anxiety to 
know how I proceed on the Oxford circuit, lou way con- 
ceive that r must now be able to form a pretty accurate 
judgment upon the step I have taken, and, to be relieved 
from suspense, you may wish to be informed whether I am 
utterly undone I have mode one single guinea since I left. 
London, and very possibly may not make another before I 
return * But I contmu© m good spirits, am pleased with my 
prospects, and by no means repent the line of conduct I have 
pursued. This circuit, compared with the Home, and I be- 
lieve with every other, is wonderfully open. IE I do not 
succeed here I should have had no chance elsewhere. I 
never felt more self-complacency than at this moment, and I 
do not say so from false pnde or a desire to conceal mortified 
presumption, but seriously, sincerely, and from sober convic- 
tion hluch will still depend upon luck or accident, but I 
believe that I have a very fair chance of ultimite suecc's m 
the new career on which I Iiave entered, and f diclare to 
you upon my honour that if I could now draw back and re- 
turn to the Home circuit without any loss of credit or in- 
fraction of etiquette, I should eagerly idbcro to Iho Onford, 

Having quieted jour fears upon this subject, I will stale 
to toil in a few words the course of my travels. On the rain- 
ing of Friday the 9lh I lea I/indon by the mad for W oreester, 
having previously sent on my clerk by the heavy co-ich. At 
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"this place we remained till the Wednesday. The rest of the 
■circuit round to Stafford is to he performed in a post-chaise. 
This mode of travelling has now become the most common, 
and is not much more expensive than going on horseback or 
in a gig. Mr. Cooper and I set off from Worcester after 
breakfast, and passing through Tewkesbury soon reached 
Grloucester. Here I met an old acquaintance, from whom I 
received great kindness — Dr. Baron, son of Professor Baron 
of St. Andrew’s. He is settled at G-loueester as a physician, 
is universally respected, and is succeeding extremely well in 
his profession. He introduced me to a Mr. Fendall, at whose 
house I dined with the leaders of the circuit, and he seems 
•disposed to take every opportunity of befriending me. It was 
in this city that I had the honour to oppose the discharge of 
an insolvent debtor who was in custody for 2l. 4s. ! I have 
some reason to complain of bad luck in not having had briefs 
■of more consequence. I had a promise or prospect of business 
at almost every place on the circuit, but the causes have 
been settled or delayed, and some of the promises have been 
forgotten. However, I know by experience how little reliance 
is to be placed upon the expectations of that sort which are 
held out to one, and I feel little disappointment. If I have 
business my second or third circuit I shall be as well pleased 
that I had none the first. 

On Monday morning we started for IMonmouth. A 
view of the scenery on the banks of the Wye is worth a 
thousand briefs. It literally exceeds everything of which 
I could have previously formed any conception. At Mon- 
mouth I met with a piece of attention by which I was, 
if possible, still more gratified. At Worcester and Glou- 
cester I dined with the judges along with the rest of the 
bar, as a matter of course. At Monmouth they had a 
private party to dinner, to which only seven were invited, 
viz., Jervis, Dauncey, Wigley, Abbott (whom I have men- 
tioned to you before), Moysey (son of the Welsh judge). 
Primrose (son of Lord Eoseberry), and Campbell (son of the 
Eev. Dr. Campbell of Cupar). Both Lawrence and Wood 
treated me with great distinction. 

I arrived at this city yesterday to dinner. Here a great 
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number of causes are to be tried from Wale^, and we shall 
be detained till Saturday night. We then moi e to Shrews- 
bury, where my only chance arises from an attorney at 
Ludlow, for whom I have continued to ansiver a great 
number of very difficult cases. If he has a cause at the 
assizes, I dare say he will think of me. We get mto 
Stafford on Wednesday the 28th. A curious cause stands- 
for trial there, in which I drew the declaration and m wluch 
I am promised a brief. The action is brought on a bet 
whether Bob Booty should wm the icing’s plate at the last 
Lichfield races, and the plaintiff’s expenses are defrayed by 
the Jockey Club. But I never allovr myself to count upon a 
brief till it IS actually delivered. I shall return from 
Stafford by the mail, and I hope to reach Inner Temple Lane 
by Sunday, Apnl 1. Let me find a letter lying there for 
me from my dear father. I am now among strangers, from 
whom I experience great pohteness, but from whom I can 
expect little friendship. Let me be greeted on my return 
by the breathings of gemune affection. I fear I can 
scarcely hope for a letter from George, but the regular fleet 
must boou be in, and then I trust we shall be refreshed by 
full accounts of his health and prosperity. ^ly love to all 
around the fireside. I still indulge in the hope of shaking 
you all by the hand lu the cour&e of the present ^ear. 3Iy 
change of circuit will not at all interfere with this excursion* 
God bless my dear father and sisters. 

Ever most affectionately jours, 

J. CVMPBFLL. 


Temple Monday, April 2, 1810 

5Iy dair Father, — I rttumed to toan on Saturday, and 
found upon my table your letter of Jlurch 20, uhich wis 
next thing to being embraced by you and my Slstora, and 
dissipated much of the gloom that would otheniM hue 
oierhung my solitary chambers, . . . 

You demand the conclusion of my urcuit aduutures, 
but I bate notlimg of much miiKirt-meo to relate to you. 
'Ihe wholo went off aery agreeably, and I uow return to 
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Loudc n in high ’spirits, and ^Yith the most tlattering anticipa- 
tions. jNIy Ludlow friends had no cause at Salop, so that 
I had there only to admire the beautiful wanderings of the 
Severn and the grandeur of the ^Velsh mountains in the 
distance. 

At Stafford I had two briefs ! ! ! One was in an unde- 
fended action from iMacclesfield in Cheshire, the other in the 
action I mentioned to you on the horse-race. Bob Booty won 
a second time. I would not have lost the verdict for 2QI. 
Dauncey led, but I had prepared the pleadings and advised 
on the evidence, and had I been distanced, it would have 
boded ill to my success on the O.vford course. Jervis was 
on the opposite side, and rested his defence on the fact 
that both parties had agreed to cancel the bet. This he 
Avas to prove by a witness of the name of Hope ; but i\Ir. 
Hope, being thrice called, did not appear. Dauncey jeered 
them by repeating the line ^ Hope told a tlattering tale ’ I 
exclaimed they were in the state of the fallen angels, 
‘ Where Hope ne’er comes that comes to all.’ Lawrence 
told the jury the defendant had laid a foolish bet, and that 
he must pay for his folly. Bob Booty’s case was over 
betAveen nine and ten on Friday morning, and, the briefs 
being all delivered, I resolved to make the best of my Avay 
to London. My plan Avas to go in a chaise to Wolver- 
hampton, and there to get into a coach ; but there Avas no 
chaise to be had at tStafford, and I Avas forced to leave my 
clerk behind in care of the luggage, and to set off on foot. 
The distance is sixteen miles, Avhich I performed in less 
than fom* homrs — nothing to boast of, but at the same time 
an argument of my being in tolerably fair Avind. At 
Wolverhampton I found the London coach ready to start ; 
and, passing through Birmingham, Stratford-upon-Avon, 
and Oxford, I reached the Temple next day about tAvo 
o’clock. Air. Cooper made his appearance Avith the blue 
bag &c. late last night. Thus ends the first sally of the 
Knight Gampbello and his Squire Clerko ! 

I can easily perceive you are convinced I have done a 
very foolish thing, and that it i*eqxiires a considerable exertion 
of magnanimity to disguise your chagrin. 
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A rolling stone is erer bare o£ moss 
\nd to their coat green j ears old proverbs cross. 

However, when we meet I will give you saw for saw auo 
argument for argument, and I make no doubt I shall still 
have yonr TatihahUiOTi of the step I have taken The rule 
you allude to is that a man shall not change his circuit more 
than once Once he may, at least before he is established 
in business or is of long standing at the bar Y ou may be 
sure the first thing I did was to ascertain this point I put 
it to the principal men in \\ estminster Hall, who all agreed 
that there not only would be no irregitlanty, but that there 
could be no 'indelicacy^ in what I proposed The expense 
may be reckoned about double the Home — to a man who 
joins at Worcester and leaves at Stafford by the mail, some- 
thing more than 501 a circuit The chief difference arises 
from the custom of carrying a servant on the Oxford, and 
having an entire post-chaise for him and jourself On the 
Home the juniors travel three in a post-chiise, and &irry 
no servant at all Its cheapness and its convenience for 
family men render it so crowded The additional expense 
of the other is no object to me, and there is no one to care 
for me iii London when I am away Therefore the Homo 
offers me no compensation for its diminibhcd chance of 
business I am nght, and there’s an end on t The change 
will not at all interfere, as you apprehend, with thi. connec- 
tions I have already formed I do not expect to make so 
much through the >ear as m January and htbnurj , but 
there was no fee that I received during thc&e months con- 
nected with the circuit, and when term comts round I 
shall soon supply the dram occasioned by my late excursion 
Unfortunately (with mother view) lAister term is thisjc ir 
as late as it caiieverby aiiypossibilitj be, as it docs not begin 
till the 9th of May Tnuity is thrown hack in jiroportiou, and 
the circuits will not be over till the beginning of September 
I must thus give jou a call, rather than jia} you a visit A 
fortnight will bo the utmost limit of the tune I cm spend lu 
Cupir I shall travel down inthree dajs and return in four, 
and thus complete iny undertaking in three vveeks The 
Alichaelmas Quarter fce«5SionsbegmoiUhc Ut of October, and 
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I might just as well give up the profc.ssioii as stay away from 
them. But though I feel cruelly the shortness of the time 
I can be with you, I look forward to onr meeting with un- 
speakable pleasure ; and I think it is much ])e‘tler to bo con- 
tent with it than to put oil' the journey to the dreary distance 
of another year. 

[In the xVutobiography ho gives the following account of 
the Oxford Circuit. — E d.] 

In going circuit and sessions I had to (ravel througli the 
most beautifid part of England — Shrop.'^hjre, Herefordshire, 
Mourn o\ithshire, and G loucestershirc — which combine richness 
of cultivation and picturescjuc scenery beyond any region I 
have ever visited. So it seems to have struck Gray, the poet, 
who had travelled over the tinest part of Europe ; and in one 
of his letters to ’\^hn•ton talks of ‘ the succession of nameless 
beauties to be seen on the baidcs of the -Wye,’ and says of 
Monmouth, ‘ it lies in a vale that is the delight of my eyes 
and the very seat of pleasure.’ Every summer circuit we 
had a grand water party, sailing down the Wye from Boss 
to Monmouth. ^Ye lived together very amicably, notwith- 
standing a few' jealousies and rumours of buggery.^ At 
Monmouth a grand court was always held for the mock trial 
of otfences committed by the bar. I had the honour to lill 
the office of crier, and I opened the court with great 
solemnity, holding a ffi-c-shovel in my hand us an emblem of 
authority. Sometimes cases were seriously brought before 
the bar as to the right of barristers to join the circuit or 
attend particular sessions, or the indhect practices resorted 
to for getting into business. These brought on very pain- 
ful discussions, but were necessary for the dignity of our 
order, and consequently for the satisfactory administration of 
justice. 

The man of highest rank upon the circuit was Williams, 
a icing’s Serjeant, the editor of ‘ Saunders.’ Although a very 
learned man, he was a poor advocate, and was never employed 
except in G-rimgvibbe.r eases depending on the law of real 

^ I.e. hugging attornej's, i.e. being too civil to them, i.e. improperly 
trying to get business. 
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property. In one of these a question arose respecting the 
operation of a recoi,eiy,and the serjeant laid doivn a po'ition 
which ilr. Justice Lawrence, a most learned judge, doubted f 
but instead of reasonmg or citing cases to support it, the 
learned serjeant only said, ‘ I assure you, my lord, it is so — 
upon my honour it is so ; * and Laivrence yielded to the 
authority. 

The ‘ cock of the walk * was Dauncey. He had no law, 
but infinite drollery and a considerable share of natural 
shrewdness. Sir. Justice Lawrence, himself a great lawyer, 
came the circuit eontmually for many years together ; and 
it was said that Dauncey induced him alwaj s to rule m his 
favour by making him laugh. 'With IMr. Justice Le Blanc, 
who occasionally came, Dauncey did not succeed so well. 
He complained that this judge, always suspecting an attempt 
to take hun in, out of revenge nodded during the argument 
as if convinced, and then decided smack against the man he 
had deluded. 

The only other silk gown on the circmt was Jen is, a 
1 ery gentlemanly man m his manners, and very honourably 
inclined, but famous for drawing a long how. The stones 
he told were, and probably still are by tradition, a source of 
amusement to the Oxford circuit. As a specimen, he bOid 
♦he kept up a flock of above 1,000 turkeys at his place in 
Kent, which he fattened on grasshoppers;* and that ‘one 
morning he there saw twenty jays sitting on a tree, and was 
going to fire at them, when one of them said “ Glood morning 
to you, Mr. Jer\i8; good mommg, Tom Jervis;” and he 
allowed them all to fly away unhurt.’ I onct mentioned U> 
him that I had been reading the Iliad, and th it, with tlie 
help of an occasional peep at the Latin tnnshtion, I could 
construe it pretty well. He said, ‘ I make it a rule to read 
through the whole of Homer’s works once a jt ir.’ Ho had 
never been at the University, and did not know a word of 
Greek. We proposed that his epitaph should be. ‘Here 
ce.iscth to he Ihoimis Jcrvi'-.* Neverthekss, he m> fir re- 
tained the goodwill and respect of the circmt, that when he 
left it a grand dinner was given to him, and he was I ludcJ 
for possessing all the qualities of a gre it leader. 
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The in junior business was Abbott, afterwards Chief 
.Tustice of England. Ifc was then of no mark or likelihood, 
or supposed to be capable of being more than a puisne judge, 
an appointment to which he had a kind of prescriptive claim, 
from having been long ‘ Chief Devil to the .Attorney-General,’ 
or • Counsel to the Treasury,’ and having drawn the indict- 
ments for high treason against Hardy, Tookc, and Thelwali. 
lie was the very worst hand at addressing a jury I ever 
knew to attempt it. He was fully aware of this defect, and 
only hazarded the effort with great reluctance in the absence 
of his leader, or when, all the silk gowns beiDg retained on 
the same side, they were forced to give him a leading brief 
on the other. I remember one such occasion, on the trial 
of a great quo icarmnto cause, when he had spoken near 
two hours and was about to sit down, a barrister present, who 
thought he was all the time in his usual vocation of junior 
making a formal statement of the questions to be tried pre- 
pamtory to the speech of the leader, exclaimed in my ear, 

‘ What a monstrous time Abbott is in this case in opening 
the pleadings ! ’ But his powers expanded as he was elevated, 
and he became one of the best judges who ever presided in 
the Court of King’s Bench, not only laying down the law 
with precision and accuracy, but enforcing his opinion with 
copiousness of illustration and elegance of diction. 

Then came Puller and Oldnall Bussell, who, without 
superior powers of any sort, were promoted successively to 
the office of Chief Justice of Calcutta, where they both found 
an early grave. 

Another noted stuff gown upon the circuit was Harry 
Clifford, who had gained high celebrity as leader of the O.P. 
riots in Drury Lane. He was a great republican, but veiy 
vain of his descent from Black Clifford and the ancient Earls 
of Cumberland. He was a Koman Catholic, or at least he 
was not a Protestant, and believed nothing which Protestants 
believe, ^beginning his belief where they differ from the 
Church of Borne.’ He was almost constantly in a state of 
intoxication. He once had to defend ten persons who were 
to be tried separately for forging Bank of England notes — an 
offence then always punished with death ; and I heard him 
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move that nine of them should enter into a ‘ consolidation 

rule,’ whereby their fate should be determined by the \erdict 

A D 1810 on the prisoner who should be tried the first. Le Blanc, the 
judge, said, dnly, ‘ Mr. Chfford, I am of opimon that the con- 
solidation rule does not extend to cases of felony. Take 
nothing by your motion.’ He was sometimes employed for 
libellers prosecuted by the Crown ; and then he showed the 
finest talent for juridical eloquence, next to Erskine, I ever 
heard at the bar.* I do not except the great Irish omtor 
Charles Phillips, who joined the Oxford circuit soon after me, 
and expected instantly to be at the top of it. His fame had 
preceded him, and when he was first to make a splash at 
AVorcester, the whole county were eager to hear him. He 
was a very admirable speaker — clear, earnest, seemingly 
sincere, conciliating, and persuasive. Nothing could hive 
prevented him from attaining to great eminence, except a 
head which not only was not ‘ a head for law,’ but into which 
no law could be crammed, and which, repelled all legal defi- 
nitions and distinctions. 

remplo Apnlio, 1810 

My dear Brother, . . The dread of mvasion has entirely 
subsided in this country. We look for a landing of the 
Chinese as much as of the French. The volunteer corjis 
have dwindled away to nothing. I mjself have not been 
under arms these four year'». You will be infinitely amused 
by the details of Bonaparte’s mamjge with the Arcliducheis 
Mana Louisa. It renders him far more formidihlt to the 
Bourbons, but not to foreign nations. He lias con‘^oluhttd 
his power, but he vnlJ with diflicidty extend the Jirmts of his 
empire. I cannot conceive the Trench annies fighting with 
the same fury after the fooleries th it hav e been taking pi lee 
in Pans. I have now fairer hopes for the world than I have* 
for long V entured to indulge. . . . 

« Ho g-dned hb cLief celebrity in a contest with Lord Kenyon, who 
indiscreetly taunted him as adcsctmlaat ot Clifford of tie CAUve, ard 
j>a>ohima£air opportonityof aUtuUng toUioutao whentho Lord CUif 
Justice had educated himself hy carry in j a blue lag as sui nttcrr*y» 
clerk. Habitual intempermco brought poor CUilord to on early grave 
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I do not at all wonder at your military ardour. Even I 
have occasionally experienced the same feelings. Nothing 
tends so much to reconcile one to the dull drudgery of civil 
life as to see what miserable animals your fighting men 
generally are. The perfection of the human character is 
formed by a mixture of civil and military employments. 
This the constitution of modern States scarcely ever permits. 
A mere soldier, unless he has had some illustrious oppor- 
tunity to distinguish himself, is not much to be envied or 
admired. In this country the army, is the very worst of all 
professions, and I never can regret that neither of us entered 
it. Whether we consider the lot of mankind in general, or 
the fate of those born in the same rank of life with ourselves, 
we have no reason to be dissatisfied with the situation in 
which we find ourselves. In the latter point of view we have 
most reason to be grateful. For some years of our life our 
father had not more than 801. a year ; and if you take the 
whole of the United Kingdom, you will find that the sons of 
a man of such an income are generally without education, 
and little removed above the condition of day-labourers. 
We have had the very best means of improvement; we are 
both in a creditable line of life ; we have a fair prospect of 
reaching independence through industry, and of placing our 
children, if we should have any, above the difficulties with 
which we have had to struggle. . . . 

The House of Commons, you will hear, has approved of 
the expedition to Walcheren, and would have done so had it 
been, if possible, more deserving of reprehension. Ministers 
are now quite secure for the present session, and most pro- 
bably for the King’s fife. They have gained a considerable 
accession of strength by the foolish conduct of Sir Francis 
Burdett.® Not only is public attention drawn away from 

® Sir Francis Burdett having (March 12, 1810) moved a resolution in 
the House of Commons for the discharge of John Gale Jones from custody, 
afterwards published a letter in Cobbett’s Political Register denying the 
power of the House of Commons to imprison the people of England. On 
April 9 he was arrested under a warrant from the Speaker of the House of 
Commons, and committed to the Tower for a breach of privilege. He, as 
well as Gale Jones, was released on the prorogation of Parliament, Jrme 21. 
— Ed. 
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their past blunders, but a number of -weak people, who are 
of the opposition party, say ‘at such a crisis they must 
stand by the Government.* I was with the mob m SL 
James’s Square, Piccadilly and Tower Hill— but took care to 
make off before the fighting commenced. Burdett is bhmed 
by all rational men. He has not ad\anced anyone of his 
own objects. He is expected to come out ivith something 
\ery violent in a day or two. There are parties of hor-e 
and flying artillery still parading the streets at night, but 
the town is perfectly tranqml. If the House of Commons 
had expelled Burdett oO as to occasion his re-election for 
Westminster, the soldiers being all withdraivn, the metro- 
polis would have been laid m ashes. I am sorry to see any- 
thing happen to do good to Perceval, but I have very little 
regard for his opponents. Grey and Grenville have more 
enlarged and liberal views on all subjects of policy, both 
foreign and domestic, but they are greater aristocrats than 
any of the present ^limsters. They would centre the whole 
power of the State m a few great families, and they have no 
sympathy with the body of the people My political hero is 
Sir Samuel RomiUy Upon almost every public question his 
sentiments are mme. He is the honestest man and one of 
the most enlightened in the House of Commons. I find it 
inconvenient to be without a party. A warm partisan h la 
a great advantage over me in conv ersation, and soinetimcH 
m company I am obliged to be silent, or to draw on i 
general assault. I hate neutrality, and though I hav c not 
a party, I hav e an opinion upon men and mc-isurcs which I 
like to express. Fortunately there is no odium on one side 
of the question or the other. I trust you chtrish m the 
chmates of slavery a just rcgird for the cause of freedom »ul 
the nghts of mankind. 

. . . ‘Ohe’ jam satis est,’ cry you; but I am delemuiied 
to punish you for saying I wnte short letters. 

Teailc \lTil 17. JSIO 

My dear Brother,— I write you a few hues more by the^o 
ships, that you may see I am not incaiuble of amend- 
ment. . . * 


nis 1> WENDS TANCUEI) AND COL'DrAN. 


I have for some time lost luy great professional friend, 
and the man whom of all I have mot in life, after your- 
self, I have liked the best — Tailored/’ About a year and 
a half ago he took it into his head that he know nothing of 
law, and that he would go and live two years with his 
mother. Lady Tailored, in the country, to spend his wliole time 
in study. A most ridiculous project. lie would not bo a 
lawyer were he to study law for a thousand years. His mind 
is not framed for this science, and ho has no sullicienl stimu- 
lus for exertion. T expect him back to the world wdth great 
impatience. The barrister 1 associate most with in his 
absence is Coltman,' a Yorkshireman and Cantabrigian. Wo 
walk down to court together, and communicate very freely 
upon private as well as professional matters. He is a very 
honourable, gentlemanlike, well-informed man; but I shall 
never be with him on the same easy, delightful footing of 
intercourse as with Tailored. ... If I were to sow a dozen 
cards every morning, dinners would spring up abundantly ; 
but I cannot make the calls, and very often I could not 
accept the invitations. Therefore my fashionable progress 
is very slow. I find if I were to succeed at the bar I should 
be a good deal courted by the mothers of portionless 
maidens. But my marrying days will be over before I am 
in a situation to marry ivith advantage and propriety. This 
I regret. 

. . . The pleasantness of the life I have chosen, and 
that which I have abandoned, will bear no comparison. 1 
might have had a family in Scotland, but in penury and 
obscurity what pleasure could this have afforded me ? j\Iy 
society would have consisted of boorish farmers richer than 
myself, and perhaps a laird more insolent but not more culti- 
vated. I now live on a footing of perfect equality with men 
of high birth, of the best education and most elegant 
manners. And surely nothing so much determines the 
value of life as the society ^vith whom one lives. Another 
agreeable characteristic of my present avocations is their 
variety. I am never occupied above three weeks at a time 

“ For many years M.P, for Banbury. lie died in 1800. — Ed. 

’’ Afterwards a Judge of the Common I’loas. He died in 1819 . — Ed. 
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their past blunders, bnt a number of weak people, who are 
of the opposition party, say ‘ at such a crisis they must 
stand by the Government* I was with the mob m St 
James’s Square, Piccadilly and Tower Hill— but took care to 
make off before the fighting commenced. Burdett is bhmed 
by aW rational men. He has not adianced any one of his 
oivn objects. He is expected to come out with something 
\ery violent m a day or two. There are parties of hor^e 
and flying artillery still paradmg the streets at night, but 
the town is perfectly tranqiul. If the House of Commons 
had expelled Burdett so as to wcasion his re-election for 
"Westminster, the soldiers being all withdrawn, the metro- 
polis would have been laid in ashes. I am sorry to see any- 
thing happen to do good to Perceval, but I have very little 
regard for his opponents Grey and Grenville have more 
enlarged and liberal views on all subjects of policy, both 
foreign and domestic, but they are greater aristocrats than 
any of the present ^linisters. They would centre the whole 
power of the State in a few great families, and they have no 
sympathy with the body of the people ^ly political hero is 
Sir Samuel Romilly Upon almost every public question lus 
sentiments are mine. He is the honestest mm and one of 
the most enlightened m the House of Commons. I find it 
inconvenient to be without a party. A warm partisan Im 
a great advantage over me in conver«!ation, md sometimes 
m company I am obliged to be silent, or to draw on i 
general assiult. I hate neutrality, and though I have not 
a party, I have m opinion upon men and mc.isures which I 
like to express. Fortunately there is no odium on one side 
of the question or the other. I trust you cin.nah m the 
chin ites of slavery a just regirU for the cau&e of freedom and 
the rights of mankind. 

. . . ‘ Ohe * Jim satis est,* cry you ; but I am dettmuucd 
to punish you for saying I write short letters. 

Tciapk tpril IT, 1810 

My dear Brother,— I write you a few lines more by tliC'C 
ships, that you may see I am not incapable of ameiid- 
inont. . . . 



ms l‘]Ui:Nl'S TANCKK1» AND (•<iIA.'5AX. 


I Itavo for i-omc tiinr lo>t my i»ri‘at prnfi, ■■'^{••nal friond, 
and the man wliom of all I hav*’ met in life, after yonr- 
.'elf, I have liked the la'.-l — Tanend.*’ About a year juul •' 
a h;df a^o he took it into hi-' head that he km-w nolliine of 
liw, ami that he would ijo ajul live t\\*> year-* with hi* 
mother, LadyTanered, in thoemntry, to.speml Iti-' wlsole time 
in vvttuly. A mo^t vidieulou'' project. He would tmt la- a. 
lawyer w'ere he i<) .-'tmly law for a thom-atid y* ai*'. IhA- miial 
i> not framed for thi-, .cience, and h.e ha^ no --uOieient -timu- 
hm for exertioji, I oxpeet him hack to the world with great 
impaiieuee. 'I’he harri'ter I a-.'-oeiate nio't with in hi-- 
ah-eiice i.- (.'oltmaji.'a Vor!c.--!iiireman and I’atUahrigi.m. Wi* 
walk down to court tog. ther, ami i’ommuuie.ite ’.eryfrtely 
upon private a-- well as profe-.siojia.l malt^'iw. lie i-* ;j very 
honourable, geutlem.mlike, well-inh'rmed m.in ; hut 1 .slt.dl 
never hi* with him ou the .s.une e.i-y, delightful footing of 
inlercour^e :h with Tatierml. ... If I were to wow a do/,eu 


canH every morning, ilinuers would >priitg u.p ahmulautly; 
but I eaiinut make tlie «al)-, ami very often I (-ould not 
accejjl the invitations. 'I’herefore my fa,shiouahle progref" 
1:5 very .‘•low. I lltid if I were to .succeed at the h.ir I .sjuuild 


be a goirtl deal courted Ijy tlie mother.^ of portiouie;-.s 
maiden, s. Hut my marrying day.s will be over before I am 
in a fhiuiwm to marry with adv.ujiage attd proj»ric-ty. 'I'hi.s 
I regret. 

. . . 'rhe [)l'-a'.’.utm s:i of the life I have eho-eti, and 
that which I have ah.imlom-d, will hear no I’ompari.sou. 1 
migltt liave had a family in Scotlautl, hut iti penury and 
obscurity what pl<'a>ur»' e<uild ihi.s liave allbrded me? -My 
.'oeiety would liave c«uisist<d <.»f bo'irish farmer.-; richer than 
my.self, and perhap.i a laird mure iii.soleiit bul nut more culti- 
vated. f now live on a hioting of perfect, ctiuality with men 
of higlt birtii, of tiie hc.-,l education and muht elegant, 
luanner.s-. And .surely nothing .wo much dctermiue.s the 
value of life a.s the .society with whom one livies'. Another 
agreeable cliaracleri.-itic of my pre.seut avoc ‘ ' their 

variety. I am never occupied above three time 



“ for many yc.ira M.P. for Banbury, He cVm<l in k 
’ Afterwards a Judye of tiie Vot- leas. Jfo d' 
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their past blunders, but a number of n-eak people, who are 
of the opposition party, say ‘at such a crisis they must 
stand by the Go\emment.* I was with the mob in St. 
James’s Square, Piccadilly and Tower Hill— but took care to 
make off before the fighting commenced. Burdett is blamed 
by all rational men. He has not advanced any one of his 
own objects. He is erpected to come out with something 
\ery violent m a day or two There are parties of hor^e 
and flymg artillery still parading the streets at night, but 
the town is perfectly tranquil. If the House of Commons 
had expelled Burdett ©o as to occasion his re-election for 
Westminster, the soldiers being all withdrawn, the metro- 
polis would have been laid m ashes. I am sorry to see any- 
thing happen to do good to Perceval, but I ba\e very little 
regard for his opponents. Grey and Grenville have more 
enlarged and liberal views on all subjects of policy, both 
foreign and domestic, but they are greater aristocrats than 
any of the present Ministers. They would centre the whole 
power of the State m a few great families, and they ha\e no 
sympathy with the body of the people. My politic il hero is 
Sir Samuel Romilly. Upon almost every public question his 
sentiments are mine. He is the honcstest man and one of 
the mo'.t enlightened m the House of Commons. I find it 
inconvenient to be without a party. A warm partisan has 
a great advantage over me in conv ersation, and sometimes 
in company I am obliged to be silent, or to draw on i 
general assault. I hate neutr.dity, and though I have not 
a party, I have in opinion upon men and measures which I 
like to express. Fortunately there n* no odium on one side 
of the question or the other. I trust jou cliunsh in the 
chinatcs of slavery a just rtgird for the cause of fretdom and 
the nghts of mankind. 

. . . ‘ Ohe ’ jam satis tst,’ cry you ; but I am determined 
to punish you for s.aying I wnte short letters. 

Tcmjlc \rnil7, ISIO 

My dear Brother,— I wnte you a few hues more by these 
bhips, that you may see I am not lotapablc of omtiul- 
inent. . . . 



HIS EEIENDS TANCRED AND COLTJIAN. 


I have for some time lost my great professional friend, 
:and the man whom of all I have met in life, after your- _ 
self, I have liked the best — ^Tancred.*^ About a year and 
a half ago he took it into his head that he knew nothing of 
law, and that he would go and live two years with his 
mother. Lady Tancred, in the country, to spend his whole time 
in study. A most ridiculous project. He would not be a 
lawyer were he to study law for a thousand years. His mind 
is not framed for this science, and he has no sufficient stimu- 
lus for exertion. I expect him back to the world with great 
impatience. The barrister I associate most with in his 
absence is Coltman,^ a Yorkshireman and Cantabrigian. We 
walk down to com't together, and communicate very freely 
upon private as well as professional matters. He is a very 
honourable, gentlemaiiKke, well-informed man ; but I shall 
never be with him on the same easy, delightful footing of 
intercomse as with Tancred. ... If I were to sow a dozen 
cards every morning, dinners would spring up abundantly ; 
but I cannot make the calls, and very often I could not 
accept the invitations. Therefore my ffishionable progress 
is very slow. I find if I were to succeed at the bar I should 
be a good deal courted by the mothers of portionless 
maidens. But my marrying days will be over before I am 
in a situation to marry with advantage and propriety. This 
I regret. 

. . . The pleasantness of the life I have chosen, and 
that which I have abandoned, will bear no comparison. I 
might have had a family in Scotland, but in peniury and 
obscurity what pleasure could this have afforded me ? My 
society would have consisted of boorish farmers richer than 
myself, and perhaps a laird more insolent but not more culti- 
vated. I now live on a footing of perfect equality with men 
of high birth, of the best education and most elegant 
manners. And surely nothing so much determines the 
value of life as the society with whom one lives. Another 
agreeable characteristic of my present avocations is their 
variety. I am never occupied above three weeks at a time 

“ For many years M.P. for Banbury. He died in 1860. — Bn. 

’ Afterwards a Judge of tiie Common Pleas. He died in 1849 . — Ed. 
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their past blunders, but a number of weak people, who ^re 
of the opposition party, say ‘at such a crisis they must 
stand by the Government* I was with the mob m St. 
James’s Square, Piccadilly and Tower Hill— but took care to 
make off before the fighbng commenced. Biirdettis bhmed 
by all rational men. He has not advanced any one of bis 
own objects. He la expected to come out with something 
very violent in a day or two. There are parties of hor e 
and flying artillery still parading the streets at night, but 
the town is perfectly tranqml. If the House of Commons 
had expelled Burdett so as to occasion his re-election for 
We&tminster, the soldiers being all withdrawn, the metro- 
polis would have been laid m ashes. I am sorry to see any- 
thing happen to do good to Perceval, but I have very littlo 
regard for his opponents. Grey and Grenville have more 
enlarged and liberal views on all subjects of policy, both 
foreign and domestic, but they are greater aristocrats than 
any of the present Ministers. They would centre the whole 
power of the State m a few great families, and they have no 
sympathy with the body of the people My political hero is 
Sir Samuel Romilly. Upon almost every public question hi» 
sentiments are mine. He is the honestest man and one of 
the most enlightened in the House of Common'!. I find it 
inconvenient to be without a party. xV wurm partisan his 
a great advantage over me in com cr'sation, and sometunes 
in company I am obliged to be silent, or to draw on v 
general asaault. I hate neutrality, and though I Inv e not 
a party, I have \n opinion upon men and mc.\suTes which 1 
like to express. Fortunately there is no odium on one side 
of the question or the other. I trust you chtnah in the 
cbmates of slavery a just rcgird for the cause of freedom and 
the nghts of mankind. 

. . . ‘ Ohe ' jam satis est,’ cry you j but I am dcterinmed 
to pum&h you for 'aying I wnto short letters. 

TetajU VjnllT.lSlO 

ily dear BroHier,— I vmte you a few Imta more by Ihc-o 
Sbipj, that you may eet I am not mcaiiable of aincml- 
ment. . . . 



GLOUCESTERSniRE SESSIONS. 


make a speech against putting off the heaiang of the appeal, 
hloreover, twice as ainicua curiw I laid down the law for the 
information of the bench. Our chairman is Mr. Bragge 
Bathiu'st, Lord Sidmouth’s brother-in-law, and organ in the 
House of Commons. He knows just enough of law to 
pervert his imderstanding. At three o’clock on Wednesday 
the business was nearly over and I had nothing more to hope. 
I therefore threw off my gown and mounted the mail coach. 
I was obliged to travel outside or to remain another day at 
Glo’ster and I was impatient to get up to the adjourned sit- 
tings at Guildhall. There I was in my wig and gown soon 
after nine o’clock on Friday morning. My journey was 
rather cold, but very pleasant. How beautifully the night- 
ingales sang at Ifenley ! I was not in the slightest degree 
fatigued, but as fit on Friday for any sort of exertion as I 
ever was in my life. 

Term begins on Wednesday, and a little preparatory 
business shows itself in my chambers. I wiis almost in 
despair. I allow my clerk an additional half-crown on Satur- 
day night, if he has not had one through the week. For 
three successive weeks was I reduced to this melancholy 
payment ! But two cases, a declaration and a plea, have 
soothed my troubled spirit. . . . 

[The following is an extract from the Autobiography, 
giving an account of the chairman and leaders of the 
Gloucestershire sessions. — Ed.] 

We had for chairman Bragge Bathurst, the brother-in- 
law of Lord Sidmouth, and celebrated by Canning in the 
weU-kno'svn lines : — 

Ever as he speaks most vilelj’', 

Cheer him, cheer him, Brother Hiley, 

When his speech begins to lag, 

Cheer him, cheer him, Brother Bragge, 

Brother Bragge would have done very well as chairman if he 
had not been so fond of making a parade of his legal learning. 

I was once present when he tried a man for stealing sheaves 
of wheat. It was proved that the prisoner was seen to go in 
the night-time with an empty cart into a wheat-field nearly 
VOL. I. s 
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filttlDgS, Don- 

^ — — vacation, now sessions, now circuit. We mute the pleasures 
^ ^ of the town and the country, and the delightful agitation of 

busmess la succeeded by the soft languor of ease ^ 

I take It for granted you have got in your library the 
best English classics. If not, it will be worth your while to 
have them sent out. They bear reading veiy often, and jou 
can always make them telL It is good to read the fashion- 
able book of the day if you are going into company. But in 
a month it is forgotten, and your reading goes for nothing. 
If you could then repeat it from beginning to end you could 
gam no applause. But a quotation from Pope or Swift wiM 
e\ er be well received — and both for pleasure, improvement, 
and ahoWy it is better to stick chiefly to such writers. But 
you are reading Homer in the original. Peige,piier^ and 
I will take a lesson from you on your return. I can barely 
read Oreek, and unless it be very simple I cinnot tronshte 
it. To 3.atiu I have applied \nth great zeal since I came to 
England, and though 1 shall never be a master of quantity , 

I understand the meaning and rebsh the spmt of Jmenal 
or Tacitus fully as wcB as most men who have been at 
Christ Church. What say you to Shakespeare? — familiar 
with every scene ? This is tiie author to study for the sake 
of conversation in England. Most understand and all quote 
him. If you would make a bnlhant figure m the polite 
circles when you come over, ‘uoctuma \ersato mauu, \cr^atc 
diuma.’ Or do you mean to tell us of the ^Vnthropophagi, 
and men whose heads do grow beneath their shoulders ? 
Well I after this pretty little gossip I will bid you good-mght 


and go to bed. 

^ Tvmplo May 7, 1810 

Jlydeir Father, . . . IhareheeutoGlo’fiter.* I started 
by the mail on Slonday erenmg at eight, and armed there 
nc%t day soon aact tvreUc. We did not go into court till 
Wednesday morning. 'Ihcrn was little business, t met 
with as much suecesa la a iiian unWrulo e^cry aUome> 
in the county could toasonabUy eipcet, baling h ^ a guiina 
brief in a parish appeal. U*n this occasion I had only to 
» For lh« Quitter ScJi'^oas 
\ 


G-LOUCESTERSHIEB SESSI 


ONS. 


, 1 • . xj.- £C4.-l 1 earing of the appeal, 

make a speech agamst putting on the ^.j^g 

Moreover, twice as am'icus I laid ( • -n 

P.ii 1 1 .rman is Mr. Bragge 

information of the bench. Our chan , . 

Bathurst, Lord Sidmouth’s brother-in-la’"^’ 6 

House of Commons. He knows just, 

*. ,1 .clock on Wednesday 
pervert his understanding. At three o , . .1. 

% , . , ® 1 T 1 1 othmg more to hope, 

the business was nearly over and I had n* , , 

, , , _ , nted the mail coach. 

I therefore threw on my gown and mou . i . 

I was obliged to travel outside or to re, , , , , , , 

^ . T • -L- .L j. f. to the adjourned sit- 

Olo ster and I was impatient to get up . j 

tings at Guildhall. There I was in mj ■ 

jn • ,71 -n • 7 • J- My journey was 

after nine o clock on Friday morning , .j, n ,r • i. . 

x7_ 7 7 1 X 1 X TT ^beautifully the night- 

rather cold, but very pleasant. How b,, 7. ^x x 7 

, -r-r i ^ , -r , • thc slightost dogrce 

ingales sang at Henley I 1 was not in ,n ,■ t 
r° „ sort of exertion as I 

fatigued, but as fit on h riday for any f 

ever was in my life. , . , . , . 

i a little preparatory 

Term begms on Wednesday, and ^ . 

, . , ^ 5. I was almost in 

business shows itself in my chambers, , 

, . 11 1 7 n... , half-crown on Satur- 

despair. I allow my clerk an additional , , , i it, 

, . , X -r 1 u X H j XT- 'Ugh the week. For 

day mght, if he has not had one thro f ^7 . , , , 

® - - to this melancholy 

three successive weeks was I reduced , , , 

. m and a plea, have 
payment I But two cases, a declaratic 

soothed my troubled spirit. . . . 

[The following is an extract from Autobiography, 

. . , o n 7 . and leaders of the 

giving an account of the chairman 

Gloucestershire sessions. — E d.] 

_ .-Lurst, the brother-in- 

We had lor chairman Bragge Bath , ri • • xi- 

law of Lord Sidmouth, and cdetaate? 
well-known lines : — 




Ever as he speaks most vilehgj. niley. 

Cheer him, cheer him, Broth^g^ 

When his speech begins to hg,. pragge. 

Cheer him, cheer him. Broth 

^ . veil as chairman if he 

Brotkor Bragge would have done very r j leading. 

had not been so fond of making a parad,^ 

I was once present when he tried a 

of wheat. It was proved that the priso^ wheat-field nearly 
the night-time with an empty cart intc 
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all reaped, the -wheat being set up m shocks. A httle bit 
however, remained unreaped. The prisoner was seen tu 
drive back tlie cart loaded with sheaves, which he carried 
home and concealed m a cow-hou&e; several shocks -were 
missed next day and the track of the prisoner’s cart was dis- 
tinctly traced to the place where they had stood. The 
learned chairman thus concluded his summing up: ‘But 
strong as the case is, gentlemen, it is my duty m expounding 
the law to you to tell you that to toke that which is affixed 
to the freehold (thanks to the wisdom and humamty of our 
ancestors) does not by the common law of England amount 
to the crime of larceny or any crime, and is only a civil tres- 
pass to be recompensed m damages. Standing com, accord- 
ing to the best authorities, la to be deemed affixed to the 
freehold. Now in this case there was a port of the prose- 
cutor’s field of wheat which he had not reaped, and if it shall 
be your opinion that the prisoner on the night m question, 
instead of filling bis cart from the shocks (which from tho 
marks of the wheels tliere is some reason to believe lie did), 
earned a sickle with him, reaped part of the standing com, 
bound it into sheaves and filled bis cart therewith, it mil be 
your duty to say that he is not guilty' The priaoucr iraa 
acquitted. 

Shortly after, ut aiuXiti, this doctrine wis .letcd uwn 
m a remarkable case by Uic justices ot the ^Vorcc5tt^^mrc 
Sessions. A man was tried before them for stuilnig horse- 
hair. It app<wred that he went into a stable one night 
and cut off a horse’s long bushy tail, which he sold for the 
hair, but tint the horse at the tune was tied to tbe iiuugcr 
by a halter. The court held that the luir at the tune of 
the syicrance was iffixed to the freehold, and directed an 
acquittal. I cited this case »cc ic/atmm; in Westmui»ttr 
Hall, wlieii tlie question arose whether a Ixirge moored to i 
whvrf m the mer Ihinies might bo distnmed for rent by 
the lindlord of the wharf. 

The luiders of the se-sioiw were Ludlow, afierw irdn ‘ 
.•-erjcant-at-hw lud a b-mkrupUy judge, a iuo,l enormous 
faiounte of tbe .attonitjb, and T.iunton, who had guiuetl 
great reputation .it Christ Church under Be.va Jacksou, mid 



GLOUCESTERSHIRE SESSIONS. 


afterwards was made a judge of the Coiu*t of King’s Bench 
He was a fine scholai- as well as a deep lawyer, and I thinl 
he would have made a greater figure in life had not the effeci 
of his good qualities been impaired by the most unaccount- 
able love of saving. As an example, I was once returning 
wth him by the mail-coach from the sessions, when he said 
^ I think I have done rather a clever thing. I found that 
meat is a penny a pound cheaper at Gloucester than in 
London, and I have brought enough to serve my faiuily fo] 
a week.’ But as we were leaving the yard of the Golder 
Cross, Charing Cross, where we alighted, I found him in ii 
violent altercation with the coachman, who insisted on de- 
taining his trimk till he should pay twopence a pound foi 
his extra luggage. He was famous for grumbling at his ill 
luck. He said if he had only two briefs at the assizes, one 
in the civil and one in the Crowm coint, the two cases were 
sure to come on at the same moment. Hearing how the 
value of some property near the river Thames had been 
greatly increased by the construction of "Waterloo Bridge 
with its approaches, he observed, ‘ It will be long before the} 
build such a bridge near my house in Chancery Lane.’ It 
was expected that he would make a great judge, but hif: 
health was impaired and his faculties had declined before he 
was taken from the bar. 


Court of King’s Bench: Saturday, June 16, 1810, 

My dear Father, ... I was sitting behind Cobbett 
yesterday during his trial.^ His speech greatly disappointed 
public expectation. Indeed it was the poorest trash I evei 
heard — without any character at all, or a single feature ol 
excellence. This exhibition must lower him a good deal, 
but he writes with such vigour and originality, and so well 
understands the varying taste of the public, that his ‘Eegister ' 
will be read as eagerly as ever, although dated from Newgate 
or Dorchester gaol. ... 

I have heard nothing yet of my new Number, but I 

® Cobbett was prosecuted for an article in the Political llegisiter on 
Flogging in the Militia. He was sentenced to be imprisoned for two 
years, and to pay 1,000Z. line. — Ed. 
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consider it the most valuable I have yet published My 
Reports being quoted before Lord Ellenborough about ten 
days ago, he took an opportumty to praise them I was 
advised in presenting this Number to the Cliancellor to 
remind him of my claims to his patronage, hut upon consider- 
ation I thought I should only expose mysqlf to ndicule My 
only chance would be to get Ellenborough to apply to him 
for a commissionership of bankrupts for me , but they are 
unfortunately of different parties and on bad terms, and I 
don’t see how the thing is to be brought about Hoiveier, 
I hope to get on without any favour from the great 

Gloucester lugo^t 8 1310 

My dear bather, I have the vanity to think that if 
I once had a little business on this circuit, I should soon hale 
a good deal The men who now have the business in 
generally of very infenor talents, and the youths who hwt 
joined within the last seven years are only fit to dm e a curnclt 
or talk of Greek prosody There is more ability for business 
at the Surrey Sessions than on the whole Oxford circuit 
But without some lucky accident it may be miny a day 
before I tun fairly tried I lodge here in the same housi. 
with 'Mr Dauncey, who is the fivoimte The briefs aru 
pouring in upon him like hail I overhear the ittor- 
iieys bquibbhng with his clerk about retainers aid ‘•tnvi^ 
to have him on both sides No inquiries ibout Counsellor 
C 1' 

I cannot help sometimes woiuUniig by whit i cour t of 
iccidents your son should now 1 m. mthi3p.irt of the world 
wearing i wig and gown Should I Invi boeii hippier 
veoetitiiig as i country parson with i wife md children iml 
loOl i year— a dinner it the lami’s the most splendid event 
of my lift, md v ride to the market town on Prebby tery d ly 
the utmost lunit of my tn\eL? No di‘vappouitnuiit,dt giM 
or despondency however deep has ever made nit bigii for tin 
Kirk ^ou know I honour it, and revereiut ils imm tir-, 
but I nevi r tould li i\c lieen useful, respectahU or h ippy its 
one of the number So. wlutevtr my actmd lot m ly K . I 
h tie no eaUst of regret 



OHAMBEES IN PAPER BUILDINGS. 


Temple : August 31, 1810. 

My dear Father, ... On Sunday at 5 p.m. Magdalen and 
I sail for Leith by the ‘ Swallow,’ White, master. I should 
have preferred the port of Dundee, but there was but one 
little sloop to sail for that place on Sunday, and her cabin is 
so small as not to permit a person to breathe in it. The 
Swallow ’ is a very fine vessel and fitted up most commodiously 
for passengers. To guard against the crowd I have secured 
the best bed in the ladies’ apartment for Mag, and the best 
in the gentlemen’s for myself. We are to have clean sheets 
•and every sort of luxury. I shall attend to your directions 
as to stores. ‘ And so God send us to our destined port in 
safety.’ In the present state of the weather I should think 
we have most to dread calms. If we are with you on 
Saturday, the 8th of September, we shall have no reason to 
•complain. As to the length of my stay, this unfortunately is 
not in the slightest degree in my discretion. I must neces- 
sarily be in London on Michaelmas day and I have no desire 
to be here sooner. This is the shortest possible long vacation 
there can ever be. Another season I hope to be with you a 
period more commensurate with my desires. Even this 
little glimpse of happiness will be a lasting source of agreeable 
reflection, will soothe my past anxieties and again fit me for 
the struggles of life. . . . 

The principal event of the week has been my taking a 
new set of chambers. I have been very lucky at last. You 
remember Paper Buildings, with the gardens on one side and 
the great square on the other, by far the pleasantest situation 
in the Temple or any of the Inns of Court. My address in 
future will be 14, Paper Buildings.’ First floor, four excellent 
rooms, view up the river to Westminster Abbey, with the 
Surrey hills in the distance, equally adapted for health and 
for convenience, for pleasure and for business. The attorneys 
as they pass by will say : ‘ Ah ! he is getting on. He must 
know something about it. We will try him.’ And then 
attorneys’ clerks must bring me innumerable motions to sign 
that they may enjoy the prospect from the western windows 
while I write my name. I might have immediate possession, 
but I shall not enter till Michaelmas. . . . 
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r.itn goi'njj to meet my tistcrs from IlAckm-y al 
ffoyal Exchange to attend them to some ^hope. Adieu. 

[On the 2nd of »?eptemK’r he Mtleil for Ix-Uh with |,i<. 
hister Magfhlen, ppent a fortniglit willi ht-i father at 
and \r.\s hick in I^mdon N*fore MicKudnu^ (LiV.— Kn.j 

T«n>jtff Th3r»»L»;r, Nrj^rTiUr liM 
-My dear J'ather, . . , Ifm* I am once ntore tn the 
hu'tle of I^ojulnn .uul the M^Iitude of chatnlK’i^. Surelv we 
cm be at no great distance frmn one anotlier. It Nt fn* \ ".t 
a nmnient smee we {virtcd at the New Inn. I got to 1% ttieur 
a-i llu‘ fir**! Nkit wa‘< aKntt to Mil. Hoaioer I was Iff itul a 
tolerable while with a -iglit of the Fife •bore. I wn ih;**' 
hours and a half on the pa>vige, and at I i»t got to Iwid by .\ 
►null wherrj with two or three other pisorgir*. Wl.ithir 
the rest ha\e yt reaelud the |)ort I onddiT m rr doul Ifiil. 
Got up from I.<*ltli to the *T«rf’ ctaTet^-le-Use ly the *tage. 
One pl.ue vacant in tbf‘ If«vndon in.n\ ; toi^V, it to Yejl», «/• { 
uo /HTiitfr, Ih'inemlHr tlut. Had inep ly tune to ^vt a 
Utile Ti'fit slunt nt and !•» buy im**lf a lnveU\U4*\ap. tt'X 
we M I a fi w immitfs Ivfore four. I a.via little fiti.jUf'fl wh« n 
vre got to lt.'rww:V,Uut tie re t ate a g***! supjw r.atwl havirg 
1*11 pt a vai'uli'rable pixi «»f the w ly to N* ai.i'tle, I w i^ 
liigh tMi.diliiiu the fdh'Jing *Liy. Trvvrllol i » 

Xorll..vlIerti u, liOv mlh*. ( l»v aha.g the l‘'p < f the 
.and vr.i< ipnte .»* miu h at my « i*f i« if ( I. .d I* • n I diis g « i 
a MtC». Out iioide aft< r r md Lvl a p!r>.u t t. j, 
l'j«n ijiT arnval at V« rh at alnut l« n, I n'l*. t r>-!| »ith 
mvio If ftlu r y»at would liAVr adne^fl It.e to »♦ p •• 

and I «• leh.d* d y*<U I lave ♦ 41 -!, * (b) i a by r »; 

\i.n are tjuiie f'.t to Irm IcA y« t w* tts* n>.( rtw* t, 

\i » art* n t sure * f thr« gf^ti.' g v | -w*’ ; y* i e- .»t 

j.,ur iiu.- -I- J' i 

to I.*' ; t t*;t l.i t*' ^ -* ‘I — *■/ -* 1 o c o , 0^1 

.!^n l^.r O.f <1 >'<■> •••»»'*'• •' ' “ * 

.latifi.l O a f »> !.! t:i.i t> <- *•- > -1 < - 1 

lojlUo! tt!..' tri! .f i’ t »i». N-l'- . i-« f- ' • ^ -1 

if ).*.! t.. V J1--I (;-»>■ t! n {’.i’''". tt o.i 



FEOM EDINBUEGH TO LONDON BY THE MAIL. 


London, lOZ. ; to York, 4Z. I os. From York to London 
6l. 5s. 

I had now two hours to sit wth my legs stretched out on 
two chairs, to sip tea and to read the newspapers. At twelve 
the horn again blows and I go comfortably to rest. However, 
I was disturbed so early as five by being obliged to get out to 
breakfast at Doncaster. The weather, which had been foggy, 
was now become delightful and I had several very pleasant 
stages on the coach-box. No dust during the journey. The 
harvest is undoubtedly further advanced in Fife than in 
Northumberland and Durham. There we saw wheat still 
quite green. But I will not further detail the observations 
I made in my mail-coach tour. There is one new sight on 
the road since you travelled it. You have been shown the 
house where the great Sir Isaac New'ton was bom ; but the 
coachman pointed out to me \vith great rapture the farm on 
which the Great Durham Occ was bred. I must now whisk 
you along to Grantham, where we dined yesterday. ‘ Bang 
up to the mark ! ’ we are at Huntingdon to supper. I am 
awoke by the rattling of the wheels. Day dawns and 
Shoreditch church flies beliind me on the left. As five struck 
we were at the G.P.O. in Lombard Street. Alighted at the 
‘ Bull and Mouth’ as fresh as when I started from Edinburgh. 
There being some difficulty about getting a hackney coach, 
I- put my portmanteau on my shoulder and walked with it to 
the Temple. When I got here I went to bed, jpro foo'moy 
and lay till half-past nine ; but though I dozed a little I missed 
the rocking of the mail. As I was dressing, a double knock. 
A letter from George — Feb. 10.... 


Paper Buildings ; October 8, 1810. 

My dear Father, — In compliance with your wishes I 
sit down to give you a short account of my excursion to 
Gloucester. ... 

From my journey I never felt the slightest fatigue or 
inconvenience. I could easily have travelled down to Edin- 
burgh again by the return of the mail coach. As to 
Gloucester, I think no more of going there than of going to 
Hackney. Mr. Cooper had secured me a place in the mail of 
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Mouthy c\tning, and I was m ni) Icxigings nadv to *<.v ray 
tlicnU by twcUe next tLi\. You will njoKx* to kmw ihu 
thtfic •‘t^-^ion-i proved to me highly prohtvble ami thtttn; 4 . 
“My succcja compared with m> ucptcl.-ilioa-t w.u IiUlo /L rt * f 
hnlliaut. You maj now pcrhajxs bo diNippointed wlu 11 I tt*i 
^ou that I jnade 2 J gumuis; but without .a con'iJtral «Kare 
of good fortune ! might have attemli-Hl for vivr-, a« others 
hive done, without making -o much. Tlicre vnre c git 
appeal- tried and I liail a linef m eath. Ik -.Ji < wh.ch I tvt> 
duete*!] two pro-ecuttou-, def«.nihil one* pn-oiur, and opp> . d 
111 application tliat a man should lx* compelled t*»give *<xunty 
to kup the {uace*. I )i id freijuent cpptjrtunittt 4 ef i lilti- 
ng the court, and tiiough I by no uu-nii« nLqmltoi t iv?« If {i» 
111 ) own Mli-fictiou, I felt m>M.lf improving m c* nn h me a ai 
ilutiK). Ill one or two ciw-es m whuh I vm Kit» n I dan* 
tlio attonu>« gnunbhd. On the olhtr hai d I icetived 
toinphincnlfj from tlio-e for whom I w f 4 >i.cii •••fu!. T«o frvm 
\Vofcx'.t< r-liire .xiktd me if I went the ^VVrleJ-^^ 
iiid Ik mg aii-JTertd ui the* 1.1 gitivi, »,ud lh«,> I pil to Li.e 
tlie In iiclit of III) fu-tano* at thiir 1 certain!) tU'« 

consider ui)Mlf ii-iluving taken r»*>t at Oloati Iran , t 
cxj^'cl to nuki* so muvli iuot.« ) ...1 at the U't »- «*. 
Ucm-e there t* nrel) n ir im> miKh huot.i'*» lot I -m 
,ihuu‘l fure* for tl *• futun * f lining » 1 rirf in ever) -J d, 
ind I ma) puk up aha- ptri) thii .»« U «ul* ». ^W • « l' ^ 
two h wh fi*, Tmutoii and l.iulhia, ire I luiy tl fo 

in j.e to hvv« all the «< -»i i* atj rd. 1 1 .« / •■r »<• i* i*. t J ‘h. 
l)ut 4 mall 111 the h «l »t {—* 4 l» 4 V* 4 gr>at >h d j£ 

the a.**ix» <. 11 •* *>»f id ‘‘d »v t >44 i u , 1 » ’t^^f ^ 

Ioju h r nu ll-an it a^ j>* ir»*l -a v*t« k a^ *. l«» ?• il t’ {r>.' , 

I uat .1 g «4l 4 I al m i**' .*1 ai 1 e >*t d >«iu I ) « ) ! a! ! * . 

t) * *Uli .1 .f, lilt M. M.iUrl 1 .«*.j,.^d»l 1H4/- h 

dint !i.i di t.U bn by l f .f'Ah-vk- V( f -.r > >1 -a* 

li 4. nus g I gv t It to a I a I* • bl ly - ' v-p i > ^ • 

e.vHi fotl-ti Jtr iL. i ^ > 

mil eve Itg, J^lf rt .rgt’r^ -^s. y. 

f *:r.i -.Id .1 « I tU r I . e ! .r I * I' .i ! 5 
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KXCUKvSIOS TO CA.MUhTDGK. 


month, and find iny.-'olf tno.sl cumfuriably f^itualcd indeed. 
]\ly pio.-^poet, next to that IVtun the Cai?tle Hill at Gupav, is 
the most beautiful I ever saw. I have. abi>ve a, mile of the. 
river before me, presenting a new scene evm'y moment, 'rim 
'I'emple (.iardeiis alTortl the most enchanting foreground to 
my landseajH', aiul it is closed in by such uly'eets as West- 
minster Abbey, St. Stejdien's Chapel, St. .lohn's Church, 
Lambeth and the Surrey hills. 

Ti’iiiiiU- : January I, ISll. 

JMy dear Fatiter, — I received your kind letter on my 
return from Cambridge on Saturtlay. 1 went down on 
Wednesday with CVthman, a lellow of ’rri)uiy, and I have 
liad a very pleasant (‘xeursion. 'I'he first i!ay wt* dined at 
the inn, and in the evening visited the eotVee-hoUhcs *S:e. On 
the morning (d' 'rhursday Wt; made the round of the dilTerent, 
colleges and public buildings and saw all the lions. Dined 
in Christ’s with Kaye, tutor of the college, where we met 
J.ord Dumfries his pupil, Drown the master, and a numerous 
party of gownsmen. It is not. easy to imagine the luxury in 
which the Cantalnagians live. I have selilom seen in any 
private house a more elegant dinner or supper, or things con- 
ducted in better style, than Ktiye presented to us in his 
college rooms. Considering your northern prejudices, yim 
Avill have more ditliculty to conceive the .-irdour am! assiduity 
with which study is pursued in this place. .Many of the 
men are itlle, no doubt, Imt there is a class who for a time, at 
least (vh. till they have taken their degree) fag in a manner 
almost entirely unknown at; St. ,'Vndrews or even at Fdin- 
burgh. There arc so many incentives to exertion at 
Cambridge, in prizes, scholarships, fellowslu'ps, &e., that a 
great spirit of emulation necessarily must he, and certainly is, 
produced. ]\[y sons .shall all go to Candn'idge. On J'’riday 
we dined in the hall of 'rrinity College. Fverything on a 
grand scale. The revenues of the college exceed 30,000L a 
year. After partaking of a sumptuous dinner, which began 
at three, we retired wath the fellows to the comlhnation 
room, where we sat soaldng port till eight or nine. Cards 
were then introduced, and the entertainment concluded with 
n magnificent supper. We reached town on Saturday by 
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four o’clockj and I 'went to dine at the Bntish with the Bce'- 
win^ Club. 

Leatliley, one of our members, is just manied. It 
the general opinion of the club that I am to go nest. On 
Sunday I had the honour to dine with the new marned 
pair, and my ideas of domestic happiness were not at all 
lowered. However I fear I shall be in no situation to marry 
till it IS too late. I shall be satisfied if I am able to 
maintain decently my state of bachelorship, and of tlu'«, if I 
continue to enjoy health, I h.i\e no reasonable cause of doubt, 
jlfy fees for the year just ended amount to 530^. 4*. Of ‘some 
I ha\e been cheated by blackguard attorneys, and one of 
considerable size I found iny«elf obliged to refu'se, but I 
have certainly received above 500h This for the fourth ye ir 
of my professional life is not to complain of. 

I shall have plenty of leisure for the next fortniglit. The 
sessions do not begin this year till the 13th. I have one 
retainer, whicli comes from persons and from ap.irt of tlie 
country I never heird of before. My s.uuty >ou sto licgius 
to ri&e. I had at one time a good cli.ince to bo retained for 
the Gloucc«iter8hirc election, and Sir Mhlham Guise has said 
that if either of the gentlemen he has retained should Iw 
unibleto attend he will resort to me. I wish him «!Utct'S 
from the most Uismtereslid inotuei*. The conspiracy K* 
tueen Lord Berkeley and the Duke of Beaufort to bring 
in Dutton is lufunou'*.' 

It 18 geiierilly sud the King is likely to die. When at 
Cambridge I liewd from uuquesUonablu authontv thilhu 
was mad, not only .ibout the y t ir *64 or *65, which I U fore 
knew, but likewise when .ilul of fourteen. Kaye w vs told 
so by I^ord Bute liefore this illness broke out. l»nl Bute 
was told «o by his father, who together with the Qincu found 
the greatest difliculty to keep the nutter. i 'ccret from the* 
nation. 

Tuniltf Kbniaiy IStl 


My dear I'atlier, . . . Hroiigh im .acpiirtd great 
day’ by hia defence of the Hunt-*.* lbs w is the l>e<t 

» Hiuclccti . 

* Howell « a»l J tturt. 



PEOSPECTS ON THE OXEOED CIECUIT. 


that has been made in the King’s Bench these seven years, 
and horn the extraordinary luck of getting a verdict against 
the Attorney-G-eneral and the Chief Justice in a case of libel, 
he is a made man. If he chooses to stick to the law, he is 
now sure of getting its highest honours. 

Public affairs continue in the same anomalous state. 
The Prince’s resolution to make no change was produced by 
Sir Harry Halford, who assured him that the certain conse- 
quence of turning out Mr. Perceval would be bringing on a 
fresh paroxysm and rendering the King incurably mad. I hear 
and I beheve that H. M. has remained during the last month 
very nearly in statu quo. His bodily health is good, and 
he can talk for a few minutes as rationally as he used to do, 
but he fijoes off again and talks the most inconceivable 
nonsense. I do not imagine that he will ever be in sucjr a 
state that if he were a private man he would be entrusted 
with the management of his own affairs. 

I don’t much like the approaching prospect of the circuit. 
Unfortunately we are to be kept out a week longer than 
usual. The order of our route is likewise altered. I join at 
Gloucester and we finish at Worcester. I shall have plenty 
of leisure to write to you from any one of the circuit towns. 


Hereford: March 20, 1811. 

My dear Father, ... I have not been entirely without 
luck. There was a man in considerable business who was 
taken ill at Gloucester and he gave me a brief to hold for 
him in a prosecution for murder. The case excited great 
curiosity, and the court was very crowded when it came on. 
For the first time since I have been called to the bar, I 
performed to my own satisfaction. The prisoner was ac- 
quitted as he ought to have been and as I anxiously wished 
that he should be. Indeed I was very much frightened by 
Baron Graham summing up too strongly against him. If the 
man had been convicted I should have been very unhappy, 
although I certainly conducted the prosecution with great 

V 

prosecuted for libel by Sir Vicaxy Gibbs. The alleged libel was contained 
in an article in the Examiner newspaper on Military Flogging. See Lives 
of the Chancellors, vol. viii. p. 274 . — Ed. 
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moderation and candour- I received compliments upon the 
occasion, and promises of bnefs for future assize*. 

At this town of Hereford 1 have made no les* than four 
guineas by prosecuting a man for ste ihng a cow. I got one 
guinea for an opinion that he might be tried liere, although 
the cow was stolen m the county of Salop, the prisoner having 
afterwards brought her into Herefordshire, and I had three 
guineas more witli my brief. I killed my bird. I was m 
great apprehension of an acquittal, which would have exceed- 
ingly disgraced me. The ca*>e wis very clearly made out 
against the prisoner, but Baron Graham for that rei'^on 
summed up rather in bis fivour. 

If I should not open my mouth again dunng the present 
circuit, I should by no means repent coming licre. I should 
not have done so much upon the Home, md my pro-pect ou 
the Oxford is infinitely better There ire not here more tiiaii 
two men who are better lawyer* than myself, nor more thm 
jive.t leaders included, who are better acquainted vrith bu^'iiiess. 
Under these circumstances, time and iccident I think must 
bring me fonrard. /\nd there is not much danger from new 
comers. The expense is so grc.it tint it c.m only Ihj supported 
by men of fortune, who are not very formidable. I conceive 
a m m can’t go this circuit unless he is able to spend 500k a 
year. To do that for seven ye irs, without making a penny, 
exceenls the means of most men wlio are to mahe their u ty in 
the world by their own industry. I tom my good luck m 
getting business m London, I shall be ible to w ut till I est.i- 
bli^h myself ou the circuit. In i ptcuuury point of view, 
it VTOuld l>e much belter for me not to Ic ive lauidon the*>t. 
tell ye.irs tocome. But it is only on the circuit that lyouug 
m in h IS any opportunity of luinung the art of s^k ikiiig, or 
c.m hope to attun the honours of llit profe-siuii. 

Oil Iriday we start for Slirewobury, but we •’h ill slop tleit 
mght.it Ludlow, and pay our re'peel-i to Lueitii Bonneirto 
and Ins pretty daughter. 

TiOJiIc surJajf *-• 

'ily duir lather, . . - -Ulliougli not n Limed foruraguiut 
the nfo Gaol Bill, and thus neglexted nul atTroiilcd by 
my lutive* eamutry, f will not iltegeihir deq>oml. llu'e 


THE FIEK GAOL 15ILL. 


Tluglishers luut; somewhat a (lilVerent opinion of me. The 
same, week your Ihll was .suiToreU to bi* knocked on the head, 
1 made, without the as>istanee of Provost I'Vrgusson or dames 
Stark or any .S-otehmau ^\Av^ibor^\'V, ji/t t/u hu and a. 
half I I made twenty-three at tilouee.^ter, and tliirty-t wo and 
a h:df in London, all by regular eommou law busine.‘'S. At. 
Gloucester wt‘ had four litigated apj)eals. 1 had a brief in 
each, and in two of them I was ofu-reil britd's on both siiles. 
AVe had one mo>t intportant ipttc'.tion as to the rating of beech 
woods to the maintenance of the poor. I had tiu'’ luck to Ih* 
on the wimnng ^ide. I liktovi.se g(tt considenible applausi' 
for niY defence of a beaut iftd girl imUcl<-d for felony, whom 
the jury acquitted contr.iry to the ilirectitms of tlu' court. I 
have, had ikj reasem to comj)}ain ;-inee I rt*lurned; and in 
short I don't despair of meeting with much civility and 
attention from my towuMtien of Cupar, which t shall not fail 
to do when they know that their assistance can no longer be 
of use to me. 

... I mu.>t break olY as I have some papers to look over 
for to-morrow morning. [ dined yesterday with the leath'r of 
our circuit, Mr. Jervis. Miss Jervis, to captivate me, played 
‘The yellow-haired laddie/ ‘ Ye banks and braes of bonni<‘ 
Boon/ and a great number of other Scotch airs, f dare say 
she had been practising them constantly for a week on pur- 
pose. You see my vanity is not to be rej)ressefl by Cupar 
magistrates and Fife lairds. 

'iVmpIo: .luno lt>, 1811. 

My dear Father, . . . This is the midille of Trinity term. 
I am tolerably busy. Carstairs’s cause stands for argument 
on Friday. I mu.st return to the subject of implied warrants, 
‘ that a ship shall be properly' documented according to the 
law of nations and the treaties between the country to which 
she belongs and foreign states.’ 

Temple: July 11, 1811. 

My dear Father, . . . You will be glad to hear thal 
Carstairs’s cause has been .decided in his favour. It came on 
to be argued on Tuesday the 25th ultimo. I spoke above 

^ Bell !•., Car.stairs, li Ea.st .37-1, the first great iusiirancc caubo which 
Bo argued. 
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CHAP. 

IX. 


AD 1811 


an hour and a half and acquitted myself respecUbl}. The 
question being of great importance and nicety, the Court took, 
tune to consider till the 2nd lust,, uhen they g;i\e judg- 
ment for the defendant The sum insured amounted to 
22,000h, of Inch the underwriters had pvud i0,000h before 
the action was brought, so that they sa\ e only 1 2,000h 1 here 
was one man who had refused to settle who had l,500h upon 
the ship to his own share. There were great rejoicmgs at 
Lloyd’s when the decision was announced, and tlie under- 
writers proposed to give me an extraordinary fee of one ptr 
cent, upon the amount of their subscriptions. I put a stop to 
this the moment that I he.»rd of it. I had before received 
the regular professional fee of five guineas for argmng the 
case, and I could not with propriety accept more after the 
event. This piece of good luck may get me some City briefs 
— a matter of more consequence than money. Both Carstairs 
and Blunt, who was the attorney, were highly phased and 
have been puffing me since with considerable zeal. 

By the bye, I was much amubcd with ) 0 ur affectionatu 
liope that ‘ if I persevered in reporting Kisi Pnus e-asts, I 
mifjht at loit be known .is a lawyer.’ When my reputation 
may reach Provoai Kergusson and Jame* Stark I don I ex.ictly 
know, but I Hatter myself 1 have been for some time known 
as a lawyer to the twelve judges of Kuglaiid, to the Kughsh 
hvr, and to every respectable attorney in lAUidoii. It is no 
bouiiee thatihul more business list term m the Court of 
King’s IJeneh tiuu any man of my standing. Iherefore do 
not bo guided entirely by the* judgment of James Stark. 
Do not desjwud if l*rovost hergussoii e*vin .-houltl withholil 
his jialrouage, but rely ujiouit with some degree* of eoar«Ienei* 
that 1 sliall at Iml be Lnou^a a faieytr. 

1 tiiuetl on Sumkiy .it Stratford t.irex.n, i» ce>uquuy with 
Professor Ushi*. I him reiKat hn freezing LX|Krimeut 
.it tlie* lioyal Institution, .md hive siueo li ul the hmioiir to 
cutertaui him .it breakCisU He H a mighty tlever uun, ami 
his attainments are stupendous. He relhets great lustre? 
upon the Kihm |>enmsula. 

Ihubjoni the* following fiduoiuble ipigr.uu, whieli tim 
young ladles m ly not luve seen : — 



GOOD LUCK OK TUE CIRCUIT. 


To ready Scoilaiul boy> and ”*uls are, carriod, 

By lut^iun urged, iun\Uient to bo marriul ; 

But wi^er grown, to ilio tame laud they run 
With eijual ha.^to to have the knot ui'.di'iu'. 

Kif.d Scotland lluu', where Knglaiul’.s law too nice i*^. 
Sauctiou.'' our lolltc^« tii}*t, :iud then our 


Shrewnhury : Ati:^u,si 11, 1811. 

My (lour Fulhor, . . . You niiglil .-oo fnuii (he new.'^- 
papors Unit I wa.s at tht‘ bar of the Heti.'^e of l.ortis upon a 
writ of error. Do you wish lokiiow wliellier I (ii.-.tiiigui.-'hed 
myself? C^iUll^el being ealleil in by tlieir lordaliips in the 
ettse of Carlen f. Smith, I wa.s imrotlnoed by the uglier of the 
Black Ixod, and mttde my three obe-isance>. Lout) Ch.\NCi:lluu : 
‘Ml*. Campbell, do you tippear for the defemlant iu error?’ 
Jack: YMy lords, I do.' i.oiti) Ciianci;li.ou ; ‘Does (he 
pkiintiff in error appear?’ J.VCK: ‘ 1 believe, my lords, tiuit 
he doe.s not.’ Loun Ch.lnx'KI.lok ; ‘ Whtit i.s the amount of 
your co.sts?’ Jack: ‘I am in^tructed to a.sk lor lUO^.’ 
Loud Ciia.nci:li.ou : ‘ Vmi mtiy withdraw.’ Jtidgmenl was 
immediately afiirmed with \20L costs. For this I had my 
ten "uineas. 

w 

Since I ciunc upon ( he circuit I htive had a mixture of good 
and bad luck, but the former has considentbly preponderated. 
At Gloucester, the gaol was ‘ a ceri/ bad oae ’ (only twelve 
prisoner.s). I was in one civil cause which excited consider- 
able interest. The action was brought by a barber’s daughter 
at Gloucester against a Devonshire .-itiuire for a breach of 
promi.se of marriage. Hereford, however, is the place that 
will be for ever memorable a.s ihe scene of my lirst spreading 
envy and alarm among my brot her circuitt;crs. 1 tere I had no 
fewer than tliree briefs, and made no less a sum than twelve 
guineas. Two of the cases were trumpery actions of assault. 
The third was another breach of promise of marriage, and 
would have afforded much amusement ; but, unfortunately, 
before the trial came on, the gentleman agreed to give, and 
the lady to accept, lOOL as a settlement of all their differ- 
ences. I shall have had a little taste of business at every 
place upon the circuit. 

We have had most delightful weather. Coming by the 
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an hour and a half and acquitted mjaelf re^pecLibly. Tbe 

question being of great importance and nicety, tlie Court took 

AD 1811 tyQg consider till the 2nd inst , when they gaie judg- 
ment for the defendant. The sum insured amounted to 
22,0002., of uhich the underwriters hid paid 10,0002. before 
the action v.'as brought, so that they sav e only 12,0001. 'Ihere 
■was one man who had refused to settle who had 1,5002, upon 
the ship to his own share. There were great rejoicings at 
Lloyd’s when the decision was announced, aud tlie under- 
writers proposed to gi\e me an extraordinary fee of one jier 
cent, upon the amount of their subscriptions. 1 put a stop to 
this the moment that I heard of it. I had before roctutd 
the regular professional fee of five guineas for arguing the 
case, and I could not with propriety accept more after the 
event. This piece of good luck may gut me some City briufs 
— a matter of more consequence tlniii moiitj . Jkith Cirstairs 
and iilunt, who was the attorney, wae highly pkasud ami 
have boun puffing me since with considenble zeal. 

By the bye, I w.as much amused with >our .iffuctionato 
hope that ‘if I persevered lu reporting Isisi Vnus 1 
inifffit ai Iasi be known as a lawyer.* When my reputation 
111 ly ruich Provost I'ergusson aud James Stark I dou t exactly 
know, but I hatter myself I hue bteu for some tune known 
IS a lawyer to the twelve judges of LnglauU, to the Kughsh 
b.ir, aud to every respectable ittorooy m London, It is no 
bounce that I lutd more business 1 ist tenn m the Court of 
King’s ikuch th in aiiy man of uiy st.mding. 'Iherefuro do 
not be guided entirely by the judgiueut of James Stark. 
Do not deipoiul if Provost Fergu>.»oii evm should withhold 
his pitron ige, but rely ujwu it with '•oiue degree of confidenee 
that 1 shiU at /twt be knuitn as tt luuyer. 

I dined on Suiidiy at Stratford Oreeii, in e-onquny with 
l*rofe»'‘Or Leslie. I >aw Imu rejKit hn freezing exjHfUnent 
.It the hoy d histilutioii, and hive* siUee* hid the honour to 
enteruun lum a breakUt. He u a mighty elevef man, .md 
hi 3 .itUiiiiiients .ire slujicndou^. lie relleets gre it lu-lru 
uj)ou tlie Kilun pemiisul i. 

1 subjoin the following fohioiwble epigrmi, wlueli thu 
young ladies m i\ not liave »eeu 



GOOD LUCK ON THE CIECUIT. 


To ready f?coiland boy.s and yirls are CJirricd, 

B}' pa^iiou urged, impatient to be married ; 

But wilier grown, to the bamo land they run 
With equal luusto to have the knot undone. 

Kind fcicotland thuy, where Kngland'.s l;nv too nioe L, 
t?anctions our tollies liist, and then our vices. 


.Shrewsbury: AugUbt 11, 1811. 

de:u- Father, . . . You might .'^ee from the nows- 
papeus that I was at the bar of tlie House of Lords upon a 
writ of error. Do you wish to know whether I distinguished 
myself? Counsel being called in by iheir lordsliips in the 
case of Carlen v. Smith, I was introduced by the usher of the 
Black Rod, and maile my three obeisances. Lord ChanX’BLLor: 

‘ Mr. Campbell, do you appear for the ilefeudaut in error ? ’ 
Jack: ‘^My lords, I do.’ i.oiu) Ciia.n'CKLLOR: ‘Does the 
plaiutiir in error appear?’ .Jack: ‘ i believe, my lords, that 
he does not.’ Loud Ch.vncki.lor : ‘What, is the amount of 
your co.sts?’ .Jack : ‘I am instructed to ask for 120L’ 
Lord Chancellor: ‘You may withdraw.’ Judgment was 
immediately atlirmed with 120L costs. For tins I had my 
ten guineas. 

Since I came upon the circuit I have liad a mi.'cture of good 
and bad luck, but the former has considerably preponderated. 
At Gloucester, the gaol was ‘ vcrij bad vne' (only twelve 
prisoners). I was in one civil cause which excited consider- 
able interest. Tlie action was brought by a Ijarber’s daughter 
at Gloucester against a Devonshire s(piire for a breach of 
promise of marriage. Hereford, however, is the place that 
tvill be for ever memorable as the scene of my first spreading 
envy and alarm among my brotlier cireuiteers. Here I had no 
fewer than three briefs, and made no less a sum than twelve 
guineas. Two of the cases were trumpery actions of assault. 
The third was ano/her breach of promise of marriage, and 
would have affonmd much amusement ; but, unfortunately, 
before the trial ciaue on, the gentleman agreed to give, and 
f e lady to acce}/, lOOL as a .settlement of all their ditli-r- 
ences. I shall iJive had a little taste of business at every 

place upon the 4-cuit. 

We have lidd most delightful weather. Coming by the 
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CSAP mail to Worcester, I went put of the wiy out-^ide, during- 

which I heard a lively sally from the giiard He asked me 

A D isn the King was I answered that he continued lerv dl, 
and that he had talked nonsense for seventy hoar» mthoirt 
stopping for a moment ‘ Lord, sir,* cned the guard, ‘what 
a famous GounaeUor he would have made ’ He’d hue beat 
3 <ou all ’ I have walked no inconsiderable part of the wv^ 
For instance, M edneaday week I walked from Worcester to 
Great "Malvern to breakfast, I then rambled over the tops 
of the ^lalvem Hills, from which you may it ouce sec 
Worcester, Gloucester and Hereford (I protest the vnew is 
little infenor to that from the Castle Hill at Cupar), I then 
walked to the AVells, and from thence to Upton Then, 1 
dmed in the very same house where Tom Jones met with 
SC) many adventure^, but nothing occurred to roe worthy of 
being recorded 

Temple ‘‘Cptcmbcr T* 1811 

IMydear George, I have onlyonc motive tint could 
influence me to try my fortune at the CilcutUi bir — vrluch 
18 , the prospect of meeting ^ou But is I trust wc slnll 
pass many happ) together m Fnghml, my mijiitiencc 
to see j on vv ill n<t luul me to abandon Westminster Hill 
By remaining there, I think m the ordiinry t tiinitc of 
huimn life I "Inll enjo> i greater sh irc of respcct^ibility 
and happiness than I should do vrtre I even sure to inia.-! 
considerable wealth it the Cdcutti bar But my sucet 
there would bo somewhat uutort un I re illy l)thevo there 
IS no instance of any bimster with a-i much bu me a as my- 
self, lud is gooil profe4t.ion il prospects it home, guiug out 
to pncti'se at any settlement ibroad ‘Nnutwh tt more th m 
V tvvelvemoutli igo I wis afraid my he ilth would not 
me to eoutinue mv libours m lAUuh u 1 hid au attack of 
the yellow J lundice mj li id MUiie re tsoii to ipprihend ih it 
my constitution had suffered But by country ur, exuei i, 
uvd e vlouicl, f soon t,ot vrcll, md li iv e smee i nj >y ■•1 et 
healtli, to wfnch mv new ehaiuhefi h I'e m>C » htUe eotdri 
bute-d At pre lUt I hive a fur pro {K-et of Ixuig »lh t*-* 
persevere lU my pre'eut carter, md I beluve it a f>r my 
iiitere tfodoso I thmghf it n^ht to Mti^fy 



INCREASING BUSINESS. 


point, and I know it will gratify you to find that my vi^ws 
correspond with your own. 

Temple ; November 11, 1811. 

My dear Father, — I have the pleasure to receive both 
your letters of the 14:th and 31st ultimo. That entrusted 
to Wilkie he sent me by the twopenny post. T thus remain 
entirely ignorant of the place of his residence, which I regret 
very much. I have a great regard for him, and should be 
extremely happy to keep up a friendly intercourse with a 
young man so amiable and so eminent in his art. If Dr. 
BaiUie had thought it requisite this time twelvemonth that 
he should go into a warm climate, I had made arrangements 
to furnish him with the means of doing so with the most 
perfect delicacy to his feelings. I mention this confidentially, 
merely to obviate an impression you seem to have taken up, 
that I feel no interest in his fate. 

I do assure you upon my honour that I heard with the 
liveliest satisfaction that you were laying out the money I 
had repaid you in buying new furniture, which I was well 
aware you very much wanted. I was silent, that more 
might not be said about a matter which had already over- 
whelmed me with unmerited acknowledgments. On the 
return of spring, I do hope you will set about getting your- 
self a proper horse. Above all things, let him be sure- 
footed. Don’t mind giving lOZ. or 201. more than you 
would be inclined to do, to procmre an animal to suit you. 
We are rather getting up in the world, and a small sum of 
money is no longer an object to us. . . . 

Since I came to town, commonplace, humdrum business 
flows in as fast as I could reasonably desire. Best assured 
that I am quite independent of Fife lairds and Cupar bailies. 
As to their Bill, it would really be a matter of very little im- 
portance to me. Committee business has become a distinct 
department in the profession, and is by no means a good one, 
as it leads to’nothing and is very uncertain. This Bill will 
excite no notice ;“it would not be known to six people with 
whom I am acquainted that I had been concerned in it, and it 
would never /get me another brief. A good popular traverup’ 
at Gloucester would be of much more service to me. 
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og.p only thing that m any degree interferes with my indifference 

upon the subject, is that I am grieved to see a sort of shght 

A D isii passing me by, but to this I hope you will 

pay very Mtle attention. 

Temple December 11, ISll 

5Iy dear George, ... I begin to be oppressed \ntU the 
cares of wealth. Instead of lodging my surplus cash lu the 
funds, I tbinh I shall Uy it out in boohs,. At present I 
have hardly auytiung but law, and I ^^sh ^ery much to 
have a good English classical hbrary. B ink jviper ma^ be 
depreciated ever so much, but this will always keepita \alut.. 

... I dislike the intolerance of the present Mmi-ttrs; 
but on the other hand 1 approve of their Peninaular poUci/. 
Spam can never be subjugated by Franco while we retain 
possession of Portugal, \\1iat wo have already done there 
has raised the national character more than nival Mctoru^, 
and I think wc are now m a better condition to cany on the 
struggle for our independence tlian if we had hmlanded our 
1 esoiu cej), and kept all our army at home. 

I look with eagerncjsS for Uw promotions Mhthout an 
opening made by some men being withdrawn from the field, 
one’s progress must be slow and painful. 

Tcu{)Io Db'ccmU.r 31, 1311. 

Jly dear George, . . . You need no longer deUy your 
return for my nuiking 500h a yoir. In 1811 (mclmlnig 
100^, for my book) I have made above double tlut sum. 
The fees upon my business amount to bl8h 9s. llure h 
necessarily a considerable share of uuetrt imty iii the futur*., 
and it IS impos«ibIe to s.iy wbvt reverses I iii ly un-et with ; 
but I bclicvo I xiuy ritioiially tJSlH.ct that in> huMiitss should 
increase rather th m dimuu&h. f h inks to i kind Provide nei , 

I am now placed lU v creditable situation for life, iii uhicii I 
am almost sure ef a competence j and whatever my uUenor 
success iiuy be, I shdl bo eoutcutc*<k 

... In these times Uw>eM are the only men who thnvi. 

From bankruptcies, and from the new ijue^tious arwiig uii 
of irregular trading, the number of ciu-c-i tried ul UmM- 
• hall has been doubled. Wo were obliged at thrisliuas t » 



KETAINEKS, 


adjourn to tire '7tli of January. I expect then to come in for 
a share of the plunder. On the 14th I go down to Grloucester 
to attend the quarter sessions, for which I have two re- 
tainers. Do you know what a retainer is ? When a man 
has a cause coming on, he is frightened out of his wits lest 
you should he against him ; he therefore as soon as possible 
sends you a guinea with a bit of paper mentioning the name 
of the cause, and thereby secures you on his side when the 
trial arrives. Nothing I have met with flatters me so much 
as a retainer from persons I never heard of before. 
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CHAPTFR X 
I'ebrttaky 1812— DrciaiBER 1814 

Accoant of tlie Spring Circuit — \b 2 >assiDatioD of Mr I crccral — Raid into 
iloQpaout] si ue — -Victory at the Quarter Sea. ons— Goes os As.essor to 
the UclurniDg Officer at the Clrcncc^tc^ Hection— Ixird \rpky, Mr 
llicVs Beach, and Mr Crippa— Joseph Pitt— Brougham— Homer- 
Lord EUcnborotgha Conduct to the Bar — bt'i^s in London tl ruugrh 
the Long Vacation and learns to Uaoco— Di<i ter* of liomjiarto— 
Rejoic ng m London— The Impcror Uexan Itr— Ca^Q of MunUrol 
btaflord— Tintcrn Vbbey— Meeting nuh In* halier it Cup.ir— Tlo 
new AclrCttS, Mim 0 Seil— Victory oicr hUenborough— Tl c ^ truhni 
Club 

Tciu] )o hebruoT) IJ 1314 

dc ir tather, Once more let mo os uro >ou ilut 
I im<imto independent of ‘tife lairds and Cup.ir Ualie** ' 
You nny tell them vsith truth tint I ln\c more busine-^s in 
</ie Kings Kench thin my one min of my staniinig, tint f 
im making above 1000^ lyeir, iml that ujxin my opening 
taking pi lee in the court mj ineonie is likely to be iloubUd 
You know I iin not given to iKeisting, iiul in geiunl 1 
would rilher cheek than elev itc your liojits, but I tlunlf^ it 
nece to hint at my Mtuation for once, k-^t }ou fcluull 
fill into complete Ue pair hecui i I im not emplo^t-d b> tiu 
bailies of Cu}iar to support their Prison liill 2so loii^i r igo 
tluu }e tenlav I retimed in v e-uo of much more im- 
jxirt inee where I shill nuke more numv uul atipure m ri 
infomnlion 'ihiHis m ipjxvl from one of the We t lulu 
i huds to the Pn\\ Council If it pkue (lodti^ivc m 
hfo mil lu ilth I sliall i,et ui without ulv t itru rdm irj 
jutronige VUhun^h ^ou do not riad mv nun lu tiu 
new ^l.lpl^^, rt>t Kitisheil tiiat I am U)uig i Mire fuuu Utwn 
Jor future eimueiiee 



APPOINTMENT OP COUNSEL TO THE H^INK. 


Tompic : March .'5, 1812. 

j\Iy dear Father, . . . The appeal is from the i.slaud of 
Curayao. It is not likely to be heard for months to eome. 
On account of my clients not having so many causes I have 
not had quite so many briefs at these sittings as the last, 
but there is no desertion among them, and as yet 1 perceive 
no symptoms of a decline. I this morning led a cause of 
some consequence at Guildhall. The action was for rim- 
ning down a ship. I was by myself for the defendant. 
The merits were quite against me and I was beaten, but I 
was thought to acquit myself creditably in examining the 
witnesses and addressing the jury. I believe X did myself 
good. 

On ►Saturday night I go by the Worcester mail. The 
appointment of Coimsel to the ilank on the circuit was 
at last made in a way rather to tautalue and provoke 
me. Shepherd, who had the strongest interest, was held too 
incompetent, but another man quite unobjectionable, wth 
strong City connections, was started. At last it came to be 
between liiin and myself. In the Court of Directors after a 
good deal of talk it was agi-eed that, as we both appeared to 
be very proper men, it should be decided by seniority. The 
friend of Barnes, the other candidate, asserted that he was ■ 
senior. Davison, my patron, was unable to contradict this, 
and Barnes was appointed. Xn point of fact X am his senior 
nearly two yeius. X thought X should have been able to get 
thp matter rectified, but found that the votes of the Bank 
Directors, like the laws of the j\Xedes and I*ersians, may not 
be rescinded. The appointment is of far more consequence 
to Barnes than to me, for, though a sensible man enough, he 
will never get any business except through the favour of 
friends. 

Gloucestei-: April 1, 1812. 

My dear Father, — The moment I arrived here on Satm- 
day evening I ran to the post-office and was made happy 
by your letter. Amidst the envy, jealousy, mortification 
and disappointment to which I am exposed on the circuit. 
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C^B. tile language of affection and encouragement issuing from 
~ the paternal mansion is peculiarly soothing and delightful. 

I have had more luck upon the circuit since I left Stafford 
than I had any reason to expect. At Shrewsbury there were 
only six causes in the Civil court, but I had a brief in one of 
them by myself from an attorney I never heard of before. 
This gave me an opportunity to address the jury for the 
defendant, which I did at considerable length and with some 
effect. I was rallied my learned friefnds for being so 
eloqumit upon a hutcker^s hUl! In the Crown court I was 
in a prosecution which excited considerable interest. There 
are two rival attorneys at Ludlow, one of whom had indicted 
the other for an assault committed in the course of pro- 
fessional business. I was counsel for the prosecutor. The 
trial lasted five hours j much hard swearing on both sides. 
Our witnesses were contradicted {inter alios) by a fox-hxmting 
parson, whom I made tolerably ridiculous in cross-examina- 
tion, and licked with great severity in my reply. The judge 
summed up rather against us, but to my unspeakable satis- 
faction the jury after five minutes’ deliberation returned a 
verdict of quiUy. I am sure I felt more anxiety during 
their deliberation than three fourths of the prisouers tried 
during the assizes on capital charges. I went to the public 
reading room in the evening, where I was congratulated on 
the result by the gentlemen of the town, and particularly 
complimented upon the dressing I had given the parson. 

AVheu I arrived here no one had called for me. Saturday 
night passed away and no one called for me. On Sunday I 
found there were the greatest number of causes to be tried 
ever kno^vn (no fewer than sixty-four, besides sixty-seven 
prisoners). At three o’clock no one had called for me. EapI 
rap ! rap ! at the door every five minutes. ‘ Is Counsellor 
Dauneey arrived ? ’ ‘Is Counsellor Dauncey’s clerk within ? ’ 

‘ A brief for Counsellor Dauneey.* Not a word for me ! 5Ien 
junior to me had got briefs and were inquiring for mine. I 
was in the deepest despair. Gloucester ! my sessions town ! . 
where I had exhibited so often! which was to be the origin 
of all my success on the circuit ! I fully anticipated the 
horror of going into court next morning without a single 



THE SPUING CIRCUIT. 


brief in my band. The mortification attending this you 
cannot easily comprehend. A girl at a ball who sits all night 
without a partner, while her rivals are taken out every 
dance, perhaps suffers something like it in kind though not 
in degree. I cmsed the horn' I ever left the Home circuit, 
and almost thought for a moment my fate would have been 
hardly more deplorable as a member of the Kirk of Scotland, 
when in the com'se of a quarter of an horn* a two guinea 
brief, a four guinea brief, and a five guinea brief were 
tumbled down upon my table. I have neither paper nor 
time to relate particularly my exploits at Grloucester. It is 
enough to say I have been extremely lucky. I have had a 
very good sprinkling of business in both courts and I have 
done it satisfactorily. After a long altercation with Marshall, 
I made him completely recant some bad law which would 
have hanged my client, by insisting that his lordship should 
take a note of my objection for the opinion of the twelve 
judges. And on the civil side, in a case of some interest in 
which I was with Dauncey, I originated and supported a 
point which got us the verdict, although at consultation we 
thought we had not a leg to stand upon. 

Friday, April ^rd. . . . This morning, by availing my- 
self of some absurdities of the English law, I got off a man 
indicted for burglary. He had broken into a house in the 
night time and stolen two grates and a fmmace. But as 
these things were affixed to the freehold, I contended they 
were not the subject of larceny, and as the prisoner did not 
commit felony by actually taking them, it was not burglary 
to break into a house for that purpose. I had some difficulty 
in driving this into the judge ; but he at last directed an 
acquittal, and my client got off scot free. 

I am most heartily sick of a circuit life. For a whole 
month I have been living in a mob. Instead of the luxurious 
dinners and desserts to which we daily sit down, I should be 
most happy to have in my chambers in the Temple a slice of 
cold meat, a crust of bread and a glass of water. I am likewise 
quite tired of the society. Our men talk of little else but 
■ of the business done in the court, and who is getting on and 
who is falling off, abusing and backbiting one another. 
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thing to be considered, that on my returning 

— ^ to London my importance is most materially lowered. You 

A.D. 1812 . can hardly imagine with what respect a London comiadlor 
is looked up to in the country, even by the higher orders. 

That yon may not abuse my vanity for nothing, I must 
tell you. of the chance I had of the glory of being brought on 
a special retainer to the Bristol gaol delivery. A man was 
indicted there about a fortnight ago for forgeiy. He bad 
retained the principal men who attend to defend him, and a 
letter was written to be sent to me, then at Shrewsbury, to 
request that I would come to prosecute. However, before 
the letter was put into the post-oflSce, the prisoner gave 
notice that he meant to plead guilty, which he did accor- 
dingly. 

This epistle reminds me much of ‘ the memoirs of P. P, 
clerk of this parish, who •writeth tins histqiy/ If by any 
fatality it should fall into the hands of my brother circuiteers 
they would be amused with this instance of the importance 
of a man to himself and his /cither. The circumstances I 
have recorded they hardly noticed while passing and they 
instantly forgot. Nevertheless the narrative will please you 
if you are sincere in what you have said ; and if you are not, 
you are justly punished. 

ApriC 13th. — To show you that I can take an interest 
in matters which do not concern my own advancement, 1 
conclude with the tale of my saving an innocent man from 
the gallows — without brief or fee. A chimney sweeper wivs 
tried before Marshall for the murder of his apprentice. He 
had treated the boy with some harshness, and there were 
most violent preja^ces against him. He had lately come 
into Gloucestershire, and it Avas currently reported anti 
believed that, instigated by the deril, he had (inter alia) 
committed all the recent mysterious murders in EatcUffe 
Highway, and had assumed the disguise of a chimney sweep 
for concealment. He had no counsel. 31arshali, as judge, 
instead of combatiug these prejudices, was himself carried 
away by them, and with perfect good inteutious delivered 
a most murderous charge to the jury. They immediately 
delivered in a verdict of guilty, which tliey bad formed in 
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their own minds before heiirinif a word of evidence. Tl\o 
prisoner bad no more been guilty of murder tlnui of wilcb- 
cnift. I was shocked beyond exprosion to bear the man 
sentenced to be banged and anatomised within forty-eight 
hours. ISoon after the trial was over I got, up and spoke 
privately to ^Marshall while he sat upon the bench. Urgctl 
by an imperative sense of duty, I told him my mind very 
freely and, recapitulating the substance of the evidence 
showed him that the prisoner’s otVence could not amount to 
murder, lie hoard me very patiently and said he should 
read over his notes to Baron Wood. Next morning he com- 
plained that from what 1 had said he had not slept a wink, 
and that- the prisoner was in a more enviable situation. The 
man has been respited and will, I believe, receive a pardon. 

Tuuipli! : May ISl’J. 

I\Iy dear Father, . . . I'he town is still in a great con- 
sternation on account of the assassination of Mr. Perce- 
val.‘ Before I left Westminster, where I have been all the 
morning, we heard that Bellingham had been convicted and 
was sentenced to be executed in Palace Yard on iMonday 
morning. I understand, however, that the trial is still going 
on. There can be no cpiestion as to his conviction. Had 
Perceval fallen down dead in a fit, I should not have been at 
all sorry for the event, disapproving entirely of his principles 
and views as a statesman, but these ])rinciples and views will 
rather be strengthened by the manner of his death, and, 
from the sentiments it excites among the ill-dis])osed, there 
is no saying to what scenes of confusion and bloodshed it 
may lead. The Nottingham Ijonfires exceed any of the 
atrocities of the French Kevolution. And we are in such 
hands ! The Prince has not yet sent for anyone to make a 
new Administration. The feud between Castlereagh and 
Canning will probably prevent Lord Wellesley from coming 
in. He will not sacrifice Canning, and Lady Hertford will 
not sacrifice Castlereagh. I believe an attempt will be made 
■to go on without the accession of any new strength to the 
■Cabinet, but tins seems wholly impossible, as Perceval has 

Shot through the heart with a pistol by Bellingham, May 11, 181 2 . — Ed. 


1 
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C^p carried witli him all the little talent his party could boast of 

As the Opposition have lately been abusing the Prmce \ery 

A D 1812 scurrilously I should not be surpnsed if he were to take 
them into his confidence and treat them with kindnes*!, till 
they again talk of him with some respect ^ 

Temple June 20 1812 

3 My dear George, Garrow has been appointed 

Sohcitor General, but no new silk gowns ha\e yet been 
made, without which juniors will derive no advantage from 
the promotion We are now holding the sittings after term 
(that 13 , trying causes by jury) at Westminster, during which 
I am invariably in a desponding mood, for they seldom pro- 
duce me a brief All my clients are m the City I have no 
reputation at the west end of the town The City husiness* 
18 by far the most respectable and most profitable, but there 
IS no such thing as content m this world It strikes me 
as rather hard and discouraging that after my long and 
laborious attenaances at estmmster, there should be two or 
three hundred causes to be tried there without my having a 
brief in one of them 

Temple July 1 1813 

My dear Father, There is no saying when the 
irresolute Eldon may decide upon making any new King s 
counsel Blarryat has now a better chance of promotion 
than he ever had before It has been supposed that Lord 
Ellenborough had a spite against him and would put a spoke 
m Ills wheel, but on Saturday last he gamed over lus lord 
ships "heart bj entertaining him with a turtle dre»sed in the 
highest style by a cook from the London 1 em A on 
probably Imow that our chief is a tremendous gourmand 
As to turtle, he beats c%ery alderman m the city of London 
by three plates Ihere is no legal ^vTlter he is so fond of 
as ‘ Coke s Worl s * 'NLirryat^s turtle he declared the best 
seasoned he had tasted for a twelvemonth, and, m conse- 
quence, he will second instead of opposing "Manyat’s appli- 
cation for a silk gown 

* The oil M nistry wentonunler tl o Ivarl of Incrpool —to 
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Temple : August 21, 1812. 

My dear Brother, ... I feel more than usually derelict 
just at present. The bustle of business has completely sub- 
sided, and my acquaintance are almost all out of town. I 
have been amusing myself by taking some lessons in riding 
from an eminent master, and still more by laying the 
foundation of a good English library. I have bought above 
lOOL worth of the first writers in our language. Do you 
remember om: father’s library — three odd volumes of the 
Spectator, two of Tom Jones, Thomson’s Seasons, and jMiss 
Betsy Thoughtless ? I hardly know how I acquired my taste 
for reading. I suppose from the difficulty of indulging it. 
I longed for books as I longed for peaches. I can hardly 
e-xpress to you the delight I have lately had in perus- 
ing once more Hume and Gibbon. The pleasure may be 
heightened from the circumstance of the copies being my 
own property and the fruit of my own industry. 

. . . Two other barristers and myself mean henceforth 
to practise at the quarter sessions for the county of Mon- 
mouth, which have hitherto been attended only by attorneys. 
"We have got the justices to make an order that we shall 
have exclusive audience. I am senior, and I shall be a great 
man — a sort of village Garrow. I do not think I have yet 
said anything to you of my success last circuit. It was not 
much to boast of, although affording no room for despon- 
dency. I made as much money as paid my expenses — near 
60 ^. I amused the Doctor with an account of the little 
causes in which I was engaged ; but, positively, I do not 
think that any part of my narrative could amuse any other 
rational being. I hope soon to have you to go a circuit 
with me. I long daily more and more for your return. 
When I meet with luck I wish you to see my prosperity, 
and in adverse fortune I stand in need of your comfort and 
support. 

Temple : September 29, 1812. 

My dear Father, . . . By this hour I suppose the Chan- 
cellor has put the seal to the proclamation for dissolving 
Parliament. There is still a possibility, and but a possi- 
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C^P bihty, of my being employed in some quarter I have been 

fagging election law very bard since my return from 

A D 1812 Brighton , — an accession of knowledge must always be i 
benefit On Saturday evening I start by the mail for Usk 
The plot IS tluckemng there very fast The Jlonmouthslure 
attorneys have presented a petition to the chairman of the 
sessions, praying that they may retain their privilege of 
practising as advocates, and from so petty a cause the 
county seems to be quite in an uproar I am not at all 
dismayed I fear the first trip will not be very profitable, 
but we must ultimately prevail 

Temple October 13 1812 

Aly dear Father, — I bebeve you expect some account of 
my raid into 3Ionmouthshire On the evening of Saturdiy 
the 3rd, I started in the Gloucester mail along with Conant, 
son of the Bow Street magistrate We arrived at Gloucester 
next day about twelve Not being able to get places in the 
Welsh mail, we took a post-chaise to Usk The roads were 
dreadfully bad and we did not arrive till nine This is a 
most miserable town, though lying in the midst of the mo t 
beautiful country my eye ever beheld We found as we 
passed along that our visit was expected, but there were no 
bnefs or retainers for us on our arrival could not 

think of attempting to get habitable lodgings, so we remained 
at the * Three Salmons, the only house in the town deserving 
the name of an inn Our coadjutor Price, who is a nativ e of 
the country, soon joined us, and with the help of punch wt 
contrived to keep up our spirits notwithstanding our situation 
Early next morning the attorneys began to arrive, but 
instead of applying to ua they scowled upon us most dread- 
fully, and «eemed much di'=poaed to throw us into the river 
They stationed themselves outside the inn door, and the 
moment a magistrate appeared they canvassed him for lus 
vote and interest in their favour One or two magistrates 
paid their respects to us, and expressed a determination to 
support us, but elev en o’clock amv ed and we h id no symptom 
of busmes^, and the general appearance of things w is evcced- 
ingly hostile The court then s.it ^\ c marched in rolxal 
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^ 'I'he matristrates invited us to dinner, and treated us .v.th 
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CHAP the utmost possible consideration and politeness. In return 

for the kindness we experienced I saved the magistrates from 

A D 1812 getting into a scrape. They were about to order the owners 
of the ship moored to Chepstow bridge, which caused the 
dismal accident you may have read of in the ne^vspape^^, to 
be indicted, till I showed them the owners were not hable 
Cl iminally, and persuaded them to direct the prosecution 
to be earned on against the master and the pilot. We sat 
up dnnkiug with a few that remained till past midnight. 

Next morning we set off for Gloucester. We breakfasted 
at Raglan, and I had an opportunity of seeing the castle 
which stood such a famous siege in the civil wars. I was 
delighted beyond measure j but do not be afraid I am going 
to encroach upon the privileges of the Welsh tounsts by 
attempting to describe it. This day we had a very pleasant 
journey. The country through which we trav elled, particu- 
larly on the banks of the river Wye, certainly combines 
richness with picturesque beauty to a degree hardly con- 
ceivable to one accustomed only to English or Scottish 
scenery. Our victory, you may be sure, was talked over 
with great exultation, and what added not a httle to our 
hilanty was meeting, near Ross, Taunton, the leader of the 
Gloucester sessions, going down to the Pembroke election. 
We did not get to Gloucester till past six. On going to 
my lodgings I found the following letter lying on my 
table : — 

Bir, — We shaU h 3 >e a contest for this borough, and, unfortunately for 
me, I am the returning officer Circumstanced as I *101 , 1 ^sould wish to 
have an assessor or assistant, and if you mil undertake this office for mo 
I shall be obliged to jou You will have very little trouble As. the 
election will commence to morrow at ten, you had better come here this 
eveniiiff lain, Sir, jour most obedient servant, 

JosLPH Pitt 

Cirencester Monday morning 

Before going further I must tell you something of 
Joseph Pitt. He used to hold gentlemen’s horses for a 
penny; when, appearing a sharp lad, an attorney took .1 
fancy to him, and bred him to his own business. Pitt soon 
scraped together a little money by his practice in the J.iw, 
and by degrees entered mto speculations as a brewer, a 
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banker, a fanner, and a land-jobber. Everything has thriven 

with him. He has now a clear landed estate of 20 , 0001 . a 

• 

year, and returns four members to Parliament. Ho has 
besides two magnitieent houses, one of the boht libraries in 
the kingdom, and 10,OOOL worth of pictures. (Jn such a 
scale are things conducted in England. He may he con- 
sidered the man of the saiT\e class here as your friend Christie 
in Fifeshire, who I suppose has realised well on to 1,000C a 
year in the same way, has great influence in the election of 
the Cupar bailies, and has got the portraits of two of his sons 
in his drawiim-room. If vou will observe that this letter is 
dated ‘Monday morning,’ and that I did not receive it till 
Tuesday evening, you will see I was rather in a perplexing 
situation, for one day’s poll was then over, and if the election 
was going on, another assessor was probably provided. There- 
fore I could not go to Cirencester myself. Yet I did not like 
at once to give up what promised to be a better thing than 
even the lead of the quarter sessions, which I should other- 
wise have had, Ludlow being engaged in the election at 
Bristol. I therefore judged it best to send an express to 
Cirencester with a letter for Pitt, saying that if he was still 
without an assessor and wished my assistance, I was ready 
to go over. Between three and foiw next morning the man 
returned with the following answer : — 

Sir, — I wish I could have had your assistance this d.ay, but lialf a loaf 
is better than no bread, and, therefore, I beg «.< a most jxtrticular favour 
that yon will breakfast with me to-morrow at eight. At nine wo go to 
the hustings, and a little conversation before that will bo absolutely 
necessary. I am. Sir, your most obctlient servant, 

Joseph Pitt. 

Cirencester : Tuesday eveniug. 

I immediately ordered a post-chaise, and left Grloucester 
before daybreak, abandoning \vithout much regret several 
good briefs to be returned with the fees thereto belonging. 
What annoyed me was that I had brought no election books 
with me, and that I was wholly ignorant of the constitu- 
tion of the borough of Cirencester. I was most desperately 
frightened lest I should expose myself and do mischief to 
otheys. However, I put my trust in Providence, and when 
fi:om the elevation of Birdlip Hill I saw the sun rise in full 
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cmv majesty and illumine the valley of tho Severn, my sen=^- 

tions were considerably more pleasing than painful. The 

A.D 1812 moment I arrived I laid hold of the Report of the Pro- 
ceedings of a Committee of the House of Commons upon a 
former Cirencester election, in which they decided the right 
of voting to be in ‘ householders inhabitants of the borough, 
legally settled.’ This tranqiulhsed me considerably, settle- 
ment law being as familiar to me as to most men in the pro- 
fession, and the definition of householders and inhabitants 
being pretty well known from the decisions of select com- 
mittees under the Grenville Act. 

I found that the candidates were, Lord Apsley, son of 
Earl Bathurst , Hicks-Beach, a country gentleman of \ ery 
large property, pub up by Pitt; and Cnpps, a gentlemm 
living m the town, not very wealthy, but very much beloved. 
The contest was between the two latter. Half the electors 
are Lord Bathurst’s tenants, and Apsley was therefore quite 
secure. He had for counsel a young man of the name of 
Wilbraham, Dauncey was for Beach, and Cnpps was his own 
counsel. 

Having breakfasted at Pitt’s, we went to the hustings. 
Cnpps and the counsel and agents sat round a table. I 
was placed m an elevated situation above. As you may 
suppose, I funked a good deal at first, but I got through 
the business to my own satisfaction and, as far as I could 
learn, to the satisfaction of all concerned. The election 
went on till "Monday morning, and m that time 1 did not 
decide upon fewer than sixty disputed votes, each of which 
was like in appeal at quarter sessions or a cau=e at Is’iii 
Prius. Witnesses were called, arguments upon law and 
fact were delivered, -md I was obliged to exercise the 
functions of both judge and jury. 1 prefaced my decision*? 
with a. short speech, stating the reasons for the opinion 1 
had formed, and I was told I did this with considerable 
neatness and precision. Tlie difficulty of my situation 
vris, that I had to determine for or against the man who 
employed me, with whom Hived and who was to pay luc 
However, I trust m God, I observed the moat ngii\ mi- 
pirtiality. Indeed, Cnpp^ and hn, friends cxprc--cd them- 
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selves satisfied with all my decisions except one, which I 
know to have been right. If a voter has received parochial 
.relief within a twelvemonth he is disqualified. Last Christ- 
mas the parish paid rent for a man which had become due 
at Michaelmas. Was he disqualified ? To be sure he was, 
because he remained liable to the payment of the rent down 
to the moment when it was paid, and then only was he re- 
lieved, which was within the twelvemonth. On Satm'day 
night Cripps was completely exhausted. Beach was only six 
ahead of him, but had about a dozen more to poll. It was then 
agreed between them that, in consideration of aU thoughts 
of a petition being dropped. Beach’s majority should not be 
raised above six. On Monday morning, therefore, I had only 
to give judgment in two or three reserved cases, and to see 
that the poll was closed with all due formality. By eleven 
the successful candidates were placed in their chairs to be 
carried through the town, and I returned to Pitt’s house. 
He then asked me whether I should think 100 guineas, 
which he had given on similar occasions, a sufficient fee. I 
said quite sufficient, whereupon he gave me a cheque for 
llOZ. 5s., including five guineas for Mr. Cooper. 

I spent my time at. Cirencester very agreeably. The 
business of , the day was very fatiguing, as my mind was kept 
constantly on the stretch for nine hours. But a sp] endid enter- 
tainment was provided for us on our return from the hustings. 
Dauncey dined with us every day, and generally Lord Apsley 
and several others. Beautiful claret in the greatest abun- 
dance ! I met with particular attention from Lord Apsley, 
who is one of the most amiable young men I ever met. He 
took me to chm-ch with him on Sunday, and afterwards he 
made a party expressly to show me his father’s park, which 
is one of the finest in England. I was mounted on a prime 
hunter and, accompanied by Dauncey and Beach, was con- 
ducted by his lordship over the grounds formed by his 
grandfather, and which Pope admired and celebrated. A 
bust of the poet, placed over his favourite seat, was lately 
pulled to pieces by the populace, who thought it was meant 
to represent the Pope of Eome. 

If I had had a little money, or perhaps if I had merely 
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CIMP been of Pitt’s way of thinking, I know not whether in 

this excursion I might not have become a Parliament 

A j> 1S12 man. One of the members whom he meant to return for 
[Malmesbury comes in for an Irish county, and he was ver) 
much at a loss how to fill up the seat. I heard a whim- 
sical conversation between Kim and his agent for this 
enlightened and independent borough, in which there are 
only thirteen electors, who are called burgesses. After 
some talk as to who the members were to be, the agent 
said, ‘ You must take care. Sir, to make the burgesses 
remember tbe names before going to the town-hall on 
Tuesday.* Pitt' will take care of that, I will write 
them down.’ Agent . ‘ That won’t do. Sir, for the burgesses 
cannot read.’ You have here, as far as I remember, tbe very 
words, and I swear the substance of the dialogue The 
election for Malmesbury is this day, and to-morrow Pitt 
himself IS returned for Cncklade The latter is by no means 
a rotten borough, but his property there is so great that he 
commands one seat. At his request, I wrote for bun an 
advertisement, returning thanks to his constituents, to be 
printed after the election. I look upon it as a matter of 
some consequence to have made the acquaintance and gained 
the good opinion of such a man, to whom I was formerly an 
utter stranger Though of the strictest honour in private 
life, his political principles I regard with abhorrence, and I 
would reject the offer to become one of his members with- 
out a moment’s hesitation. Yet professionally he may hue 
it in hi 8 power to be of great service to me, and I believe he 
will think of me again ih any of his future electioneenng 
contests ® 

I thought to have amused you with some of the humours 
of this Cirencester election, and particularly with an account 
of a ragged and greasy citizen who polled and gave lord 
Apsley a plumper in rhyme. But my paper is exhausted. 
In walking through the streets yesterday after the chairing, 

I got into a disappointed Cnppsite mob, who begin to hiss 

• Mr ritfwcntonagoodmaiiyjearstradinginseatBasUwastlioUolit. 

>ery prosperously, but long before the Uefonu Bill a smash came, anil ho 
died insolTCQt 
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me, calling out ‘ justice ! ’ I asked an old woman, who hissed 
lustily, what I had done to offend her. She hissed on ; I . 
then turned round, took her in my arms and kissed her, ^ 
whereupon I was applauded to the sky, and they regarded 
me as a Daniel. I can only add that I got into a coach at 
four which brought me to Oxford. There I was taken up 
by the Shrewsbmy mail, which this morning at seven o’cloclc 
set me doAvn at Temple Bar. My love to all at homo. Ever 
yours most affectionately, 

J. C. 

Temple : November 30, 1812. 

My dear Father, ... I am sorry your poor have so bad 
a prospect for the winter. I authorise and request you to 
put down my name for IQl. towards their relief. Everyone 
must see what an expenditure rapidly increasing, and rapidly 
decaying resources, must necessarily lead to. The great 
bankruptcies you mention are only a preluc^e to a still 
greater. However, I have been making some pretty suc- 
cessful exertions to get lad of my superfluous cash. I have 
bought a dozen silver forks with the family crest, 32^. 7s. ; 
knives and forks &c., a gold chain and seal with the boar’s 
head beautifully engraved thereon ; about 1 501. worth of 
miscellaneous English books; an atlas, Ilk 5s.; and the 
Statutes at Large, 40 guineas ! Some of these items, I sup- 
pose, will make your hair stand on end. It is well I had 
the prudence to keep secret what I paid for my seal. Do 
you remember when I told you I had taken expensive 
chambers in Paper Buildings, your saying, when you had 
a little recovered from your consternation, ‘Well, Jack, 
perhaps after all it is better to go on with spirit, and it may 
be for your advantage to have first-rate chambers even if 
they should cost you as much as 301. or 40Z. a year.’ .... 

Brougham, who is my junior here,^ from his starting was 
infinitely above me in point of celebrity. But he owes 
everything he has at the bar to his political and parlia- 

Brougham is my junior at the English bar, but I rather believe was 
an Edinburgh advocate before I was entered of Lincoln’s Inn. — Letter of 
June 5, 1812-. 

rr 2 
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CI^P meniary influence. Even now he has no regular business 

m the Court of King’s Bench. I know him intimately and 

AD I8i.> consider him a very clever man. His prospects m the pro- 
fession are much more flattering than mine. With little 
comparative labour, he is sure to reach its highest honours. 
My success has been caused, and must he continued, by the 
pamfiii exertions of industry. But when the difference of 
our situation at starting is considered, this difference in our 
career ought not to excite either discontent or despondence. 
If Brougham distances me, 1 get ahead of Horner. He has 
no business of any sort either in law or equity, and pohtics 
are not hkely to make him much compensation for his pro- 
fessional disappointment. He is not yet even returned to 
Parhament, and it remains somewhat doubtful whether be 
will be brought in I certainly would by no means exchange 
my situation with his ... 

You are \vrong in saying the law furnishes no parlia- 
mentary orators. What think you of Lord Mansfield and 
Charles Yorke, of Thurlow and Wedderbum, of Sir William 
Grant and httle Perceval, of Romilly and Brougham ? 
We might almost claim Pitt himself, who was called to 
the bar and several times went the Western circmt. In 
my most enthusiastic and absurd moments, I do not hope 
that my nime may he inscribed m tho list. There is no 
chance of my being able to get into Parliament till a 
period of life when it must be much too late to think of 
oratory, and then I should be too much occupied with 
professional business to give the necessary attention to 
pohtics. Under such circumsUmces a seat in the Ifouse 
of Commons would be of httle use except to give the pnvi- 
lege of franking. The probabiUty therefore is that even if 
I should succeed in my professtoa as> far as I can in ruvson 
expect, I shall never be a Parliament man. It is not 
impossible, however, to be both happy and honest without 
such a distinction. If I am not m Parliament myself (wli it 
is more glorious) I have two of my servants there. Strvhan 
my pj-mter and Butterworth my pubh^hcr are both Jf.P.’s 

Lord Eldon cannot yet make up his mmd to give any 
more silk gowns. They say Ellenborough has urged him 



SUCCESS AT GLOUCESTER. 


strongly in behalf of Scarlett and Marry at, but all to no 
purpose. This is very hard upon the juniors. The men 
who ought to be promoted now hold the business which 
ought to devolve upon us. Except the removal of Gibbs, ^ 
there has been no sort of step or promotion in our com't 
since I was called to the bar. However, something must be 
done for us in the course of six months. Half the judges 
are superannuated, and an attempt will be made to force 
them to resign. 

Gloucester : Tuesday, April G, 1813. 

My dear Father, — Owing to the inefficiency of our 
judges the assizes are not yet over. The business ought all 
to have finished on Monday, but it may drag on to the end 
of the week. I have not been so long &*om town, at one 
time dming the last twelve years, and I long most earnestly 
once more to behold ‘ the full tide of existence at Charing 
Cross.’ I have had some little consolation during the last 
week of my banishment. Since I came to this place I have 
had twenty briefs, and I have made above forty guineas ! 
This is pretty well for ‘ a young man endeavouring to bring 
himself into notice.’ I confess I am a good deal amused 
by the language you use from time to time respecting my 
success at the bar. If you give credit to my assertions, you 
know that my progress has been more rapid than that of 
any man of my standing, however great his advantages, and 
that I am actually making above 1,500Z. a year. Yet you 
talk and appear to feel as if I remained equally obscure as 
when I was first called to the bar, and as if I had not raised 
my condition above what it was when I reported parlia- 
mentary debates for the ‘ Morning Chronicle.’ I confess I 
am a little hurt at the casual expressions upon this subject 
that now and then unconsciously drop from you. They seem 
to indicate that you are secretly dissatisfied with the figm'e 
I make in the world. There is nothing that I should value 
higher than your real respect, and I must therefore suffer 
from the apprehension of not enjoying it. It is not any high- 
flown compliments from you that can yield me any pleasure, 
but it would give me the purest satisfaction to perceive from 

® Sir Vicary Gibbs was appointed a judge in June 1812. — Ed. 
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unguarded flow of sentiment that you sincerely honour 
— — my character, and that you justly appreciate the station I 
” have attained in the profession. I do not t.hinh you have 
ever recovered from my not being employed in the Fife 
Gaol Bill, and you continue of opinion that the Cupar writers 
are more competent judges of my merits than the liondon 
attorneys. Jfy own notion is that, all things considered, 
you ought to be satisfied with the situation which your son 
now occupies in society, and the prospects he has before 
him. 1 may be mistaken upon the subject, and you can no 
doubt view it with more unprejudiced eyes. jMy success in 
this county at the same time ought not to excite much dis- 
satisfaction in you. It is esactly three years since I first 
entered it, and then I did not know one individual within its 
limits. In this field I have had to contend with men long 
established in business, and of powerful local connections. 
Yet during the present assizes I have been decidedly the 
second man in the Crown Court — at no very great distance 
from the first. 

I am preparing another number of my Keports for the 
press. Their reputation has long been firmly established, and 
I believe they have been of the most essential service to me. 

Temple: April 10,1813. 

hly dear Father, ... I got back to town as I expected 
on Friday the 9th. I have been very busy since. I find 
by the news from the ciremts I have no great reason to be 
dissatisfied with my progress on the Oxford, slow as it is. 
Brougham had not above two or three briefs on the North- 
ern ; Spankie not more on the Home ; Horner not so many 
on the Western ; young William Adam not one ! So much 
for the Scottish connection. Among the English there is a 
• yoxmg man of the name of Gifford*^ who has got on most 
astonishingly on the Western circuit. He is an Exeter 
man, and has very powerful local patronage joined to very 
considerable abilities. With this exception, I believe my 
circuit station is as good as that of any man of my standing. 

In the King’s Bench I continue to keep the lead. How 

• Afterwards Lord GiitorU. 
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long this may he so, it is very difficult to say. I funk before 
Ellenborough as much as ever. I ahuost despair of ever ac- 
quiring a sufficient degree of confidence before him to put 
me ill proper possession of my faculties. The other eleven, 
however, I now mind as little as the justices at quarter 
sessions, and my impudence is gradually developed. Upon 
the King’s death Brougham will get a silk gown as Attorney- 
General to the new Queen, but he will never do much 
without the bar. We do not yet know who is to be 
Solicitor-General in the room of Garrow. I am afraid there 
is not likely to be any move in our court. Eldon is said to 
have declared he was so much puzzled upon the subject that 
he had at last determined never to make any more silk 
gowns. 

Does your Presbytery mean to address the Princess of 
Wales upon the overthrow of this conspiracy against her 
life and honour ? I have almost the same portion of respect 
for this equal couple. 

’Tis strange this pair should disagree, 

Although so equal are their lives : 

The very worst of husbands he, 

And she the very worst of wives. 

Temple : June 1C, 1813. 

My dear Father, ... I have heard nothing from Lord 
Breadalbane. Do, my dear father, dismiss him from your 
thoughts. Both you and I are wholly independent of him. 
... I talk thus magnificently to-day as I am just come 
from beating Mr. Attorney-General Garrow. Scarlett, being 
suddenly called away to the House of Lords, left his brief 
with me in a cause which was to decide a question of great 
interest to the mercantile world. I was opposed singly to 
Garrow assisted by Puller. Lord Ellenborough was at first 
strongly against me, but I brought him over j and after a 
hard struggle, and the examination of a great many witnesses 
on both sides, I obtained the verdict. This is the plea- 
santest professional incident I have met with for a long 
while. As the case had nothing to do with seduction or crim. 
con., I don’t suppose it will be’ mentioned in the newspapers. 
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Temple October 11, 1813 

My dear, Father, . . . Here I am again established m 
the Temple, ready for the opening of another campaign. On 
the night of the 1st I made a rapid journey to Bristol by the 
mail, which la the swiftest in England. We went whole 
stages above ten miles an hour. Next day I dmed with my 
friend Ludlow, the provincial hamster On Sunday I sailed 
across the Severn and proceeded through Chepstow to Usk. 
Sessions bad ^ We are ruined by the fine harvest and the 
general prosperity of the times. Unless the next be a year 
of scarcity, and orders of removal multiply, sessions will not 
be worth going to What was to be got I had I still re- 
main a sort of Alonmouthshire Bonaparte, notwithstanding 
the coalitions formed to humble me. My three rivals are 
not very formidable and there is no great glory in overcoming 
them. At the same time my ascendency is not to be de- 
spised. 3fy receipts far exceed my expenses, and the situation 
I hold here immediately leads to full employment at the 
assizes. My expedition to Usk was decidedly the luckiest 
hit I have made since I was called to the bar. Now I shall 
be stationary till about the middle of January. We do not 
begin any business m court till the 1st of November, bub I 
shall have sufficient employment till then in bringing up 
the arrears of my Reports, and cleanug my table of several 
heavy things with which it has been too long encumbered. 

I remained in town the whole of the interval between the 
circuit and session-* And how do you think I employed 
my tune ^ In learning to danced You may remember 
I was initiated in this divine art by the illustrious 
Clarkson, and I believe I was a tolerable proficient. Tor 
some tune after 1 came to England I had no opportunity to 
practise, and afterwards I found I was only fit to be a spec- 
tator at a ball. I bad not only forgot my native acquire- 
ments, but I perceived that the style of country-dancing m 

the two countries was essentially different. Here were new 

steps, new figures, and entirely new names where the iiiov e- 
ments were the same. I lemember asking a lady what the 
dance was. ‘Oh” said she, Hbe simplest in the world. 



DANCING LESSONS IN THE LONG VACATION. 


Whole figure at top, hey on your own side, set and half right C 

and left, chase round one couple, swing corners, and half 

poussette.’ The consequence was that I never made the 
attempt, in which I should only have exposed myself. I 
avoided all places where dancing was likely to be and, when 
I could not, I assumed a fashionable nonchalance, said I hated 
the fatigue, or perhaps quoted Cicero’s maxim ‘Nemo sobrius 
saltat.’ This proved a considerable disadvantage. I lost 
elegant amusement, I excluded myself from society and, 
from a consciousness of my deficiency, I sometimes felt 
positive pain, dreading that I should be unable to conceal it. 

I had as great a horror of a fiddle in a drawing-room as a 
Scotch Covenanter of an organ in a church. I was at last 
driven to the resolution of applying to one of the dancing 
masters who teach grown gentlemen. Accordingly on my 
return from the circuit I waited upon a celebrated artist 
from the Opera House. Chasse ! Coupe ! Brise ! One ! Two ! 
Three ! I may say I devoted the long vacation to this pursuit. 

I did not engage in special pleading with more eagerness. I 
went to my instructor regularly every morning at ten, and 
two or three times a week. I returned in the evening. You 
may be sure I was frightened out of my wits lest I should 
be seen by anyone I knew. I might have met an attorney’s 
clerk accustomed to bring me papers, or possibly my own 
clerk. It required some courage to face this danger, and I 
give myself infinite credit for the effort I have made. I have 
been highly lucky : not recognised a single face I had seen 
before! My morning lessons were private, but to learn 
figures it was of course indispensably necessary to mix with 
others. I met several dancing masters from the country, 
dashing young shopkeepers, ladies qualifying themselves for 
governesses, etc., etc. I have attended so diligently and 
made such progress, that I verily believe I pass for a person 
intending to teach the art myself in the provinces. I entered 
by the name of Smith; but my usual appellation is ‘the 
gentleman.’ My co-pupils in general make no myster}^ about 
their family or situation. I have now discontinued the 
morning lessons, but still go in the evenings. If you were 
to see me perform, you would call me ‘ le dieu de la danse.’ 
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CH^P Seriously, I conceive I am ‘qualified to join the most polite 

assemblies,’ according to the advertisement which attracted 

A D 1813 D^e Instead of shunning I shall now court opportunities of 
figunng upon the light fiintastic toe. Ip short I mean to 
become un beau gar^n. Heaven knows, but this dancing 
master may be the means of giving you a daughter-in-law 
before the year is out. If a pretty girl of respectable con- 
nections should fall in love with my bns^s, I should have no 
obj ection to make her my partner for life. I could now i en- 
ture on marriage without imprudence and I have no time to 
lose I sadly fear, however, that the return of the Morrow 
of All Souls will dnve all these thoughts from my head, and 
reduce me once more to a mere special pleader. 

I need not say that I was exceedingly delighted with 
* your letter of the 16th September Your excursion to 

Falkland is indeed a most gratifying proof of your continued 
vigour, I have little to Imst in that way myself except tint 
during the last circuit I walked to the top of the Wrekm in 
Shropshire, where none of our men bad been, although wo 
pass its base twice a year ; and that, being unable to procure 
a chaise at Ross, I walked on a very hot day to Gloucestery 
which IS sixteen miles, within four hours, leaving ISIr Cooper 
to bring up the baggage, without feeling the slightest particle 
of fatigue. I have a tendency to get fat, which I am not 
X entirely able to check, but I retain as much strength uid 

activity as at any former period. 

Sir Edward East is succeeded by two men of the ninie& 

• of Maule and Selwyn. I believe I could easily ha\ e stepped 

into the reportership myself. It is worth above 1,000^. i 
year If it were double the value I should decline it without 
hesitation, as it is almost enUrely inconsistent vnth pnctice 
at the bar. 

Temple i«o>enilx‘r 11, 181 1 

"My dear George, . . . Whenjouheirdor thedcbtruction 
of the French army in Bussii, you must have regained ill 
your ancient gaiety. How mil you ftel when you receiic 
new. of the battle of I.eipbic. and Bonapirtc's flight .icros, 
the Ilhmo? You express surprise that I siy nothing m my 
letters of public aCTairs. llie plain rcihon is that I toncenc 



BONA BARTE'S DI;5AST1CI{S. 


the topic would be wholly imintere.stiny. You know of all 
the groat events: that take place by (ho newspapers long be- 
fore my letters reach yon, and there could l)o no interest in 
speculating upon a state of things which you know has com- 
pletely altered before the speculation is read. Domestic 
politics have ceased to exist. Tlnu'e are no longer any parties 
in the country. People have no great regard for the present 
Ministers, but a change is neither desired nor thought of. 
The OpiJositiou is wholly discomfited and dissolved. Nor do 
people at all care about the Prince or his wife or his Court. 
The struggle with F)Ouaparte engrosses (he national attention, 
aiul that you have the same means of heing accpiaiuted with 
as myself, I can assure you no one has hailed with more 
enthusiasm this happy turn of affairs. It has given a fresh 
value to my existence. E now look forward with rcnewefl 
and redoubled pleasure to your return to your native country. 
For a long while I hardly thought you wmdd have a country 
to return to. I'he independence of Fugland and of Kurope 
seems now established for this and probably for many gen- 
erations. It is almost impossible for you to imagine the 
general joy on this occasion. Tt is not merely seiitimoutal. 
Thousands and tens of thousands are now employed who have 
been starving for years. There never was such a demand 
known for colonial produce or manufactured goods. iVhiny 
articles have risen 100 per cent. In slnnt, there have not 
been such times since the year 1703. We are eonient 
to make peace, Bonaparte giving up Holland, Italy and 
S\\'itzerland ; but no terms short of these will now satisfy us. 
What our tone may be a twelvemonth hence I will not pre- 
tend to anticipate. But it is impossible we should ever be 
reduced to the state we have emerged from — and there is a 
fair prospect of our enjoying a long train of prosperity. So 
keep up your heart, my dear brother ! Believe that many 
happy daj's are yet in store for you — 

crop the inornin" rose ; the time improve ; 

Ami when ’tis given to love, indulge in love. 

... I was much gratified to find the other day from my 
tailor’s measm-e that I have not increased in size these thee 
years. I never taste malt liquor, nor soup, never eat anything 
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after dinner, and swallow a small quantity of liquid of any 
sort. My health upon this regimen is extremely good. I 
am m far better health than I was in a few years ago. 
touch of jaundice ^ Jly only misfortune is that I am getting 
bald. For this I suppose I am partly indebted to my wig. 
There is no part of my head absolutely bare, but the hair upon 
the whole of the sinciput is exceedingly thin and threatens to 
leave me altogether. 

India Office November 2i, 1813 

My dear Brother, — I am now sitting here while a packet 
is making up for Bengal. ... In times hke these one has 
hardly time to think of private or domestic matters. ‘ Orange- 
Boven’ * You will be quite debnous when the news of 
October and November reaches you,^ The independence of 
Europe is established for ever. How much more pleasure I 
now have in the prospect of your return ’ I shall be m 
Amsterdam next summer. Perhaps in Paris ’ 

The Solicitor-General is not yet appointed. Abbott is 
no longer speculated upon. However, now that Bonaparte is 
overwhelmed, I have no fears as to my future prospects. The 
three per cents are above suty. 

Temple December 26, 1813 

My dear Brother, . . . Nothing particular has occurred 
since my last The year closes auspiciouslj. We look for a 
glonous and secure peace I expect to be m Paris next long 
vacation. Would you had been at home that we might ha\ e 
gone together ^ 

5Iy private affairs continue to prosper, ily fees during 
the present year exceed l,700i. This is a monstrous sum 
of money for a man of my standing to make. Still I make 
no figure at the bar. I continue, perhaps foolishly, to aspire 
to something more. My confidence m court improve*!. I 
can now examine witnesses and argue interlocutory matters 
with some satisfaction to myself. What do jou think of the 
three per cents at sixty-seven • 

» On November U the Onmgo Dag was hoisted at the Hageo anJ 
Amstenlam, amid the anaent aodamatiorvs of • Orange boven I • (Dp «Uh 
tbo Orange 1), and the French troops departed -Walter facott's /t/e 
XapoUion, vol vil p 431 — Ld 
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Temple: January 25, 1814. 

My dear George, . . . Thank God, the good cause continues 
to prosper. I am afraid this snow must impede the advance 
of the Allies, but with common prudence I think they must 
get to Paris a few weeks sooner or later. The French nation 
does not declare against Bonaparte, but shows no enthusiasm 
in his favour or in its own defence. I cannot express to 
you the gratification I have felt from the tm*n of affairs 
within the last fifteen months. Hardly any private good 
fortune could have given me so much pleasure. I still hope 
to visit France next long vacation. Perhaps yom furlough 
desiderium, may have retmmed, and we may go together. 
I want some vision of this sort to divert my attention from 
present circumstances. I pass my time very stupidly. I 
have only been at two or three gay entertainments during 
the ' whole course of the holidays. I am pleased, however, 
to find that when I do go into society I can support my part 
with decency. On Sunday I assisted at a gi-and dinner, 
given by Sir Nathaniel Conant, the chief magistrate of 
police, where I met the Solicitor-General, his wife, and a 
great number of dashing people. My matrimonial schemes, 
however, are not likely to prosper. Two girls that I had 
thought of are going to be married to my rivals. At the 
same time I had not met with the disgrace of a rebuff, for 
I had never spoken to either of them in my life. 

Temple : February 1, 1814. 

My dear Father, . . , We are exceedingly dull this term 
in Westminster Hall. There is literally nothing to do. The 
general decrease of business is quite alarming. We are 
almost as ill off as the watermen who, the Thames being 
frozen over, walk up and down the streets with their oars on 
their shoulders. We shall all soon be in the King’s Bench 
prison if things do not materially mend. I have some 
thoughts of offering myself to assist in shovelling the snow 
from the streets. At that work I should make five shillings 
a day, which is nearly as much as is now produced to me by 
plying at the bar. 
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CM I met -vvitli a moruacation lat,t Friday thatlha^e not 

yet altogether forgotten. I had to argue a case reserved 

AD 1814 by Lord Ellenborough for the opinion of the whole Court 
of Ifiug’s Beach. The sum in dispute -was 3,000Z , and it 
involved a very important point of law. I thought it so 
decidedly with me that my only apprehension was the 
judges would not hear me. They wished to stop me, hut 
it was from being decidedly against me, and thinking my 
positions wholly untenable. I was not to be put down, how- 
ever. They might decide against me, but I was aetermiued 
they should hear me. So I kept it up with them the heat 
part of two hours, during the whole of which time 1 had all 
the four upon me If I posed one of them, down came 
another and tried to overwhelm me. It was a complete 
baiting. They were so puzzled by me that they found it 
convenient to hear the oppo«>ite side, and I had my reply. 
Sentence was then passed upon me in most elaborate 
speeches, from the whole of them senatim. I don’t know 
that, having made so stout a fight, I lost my reputation My 
consolation was that Park and Marryat, who were xnth me, 
although they had not an opportunity to speak, had ex- 
pressed a confident expectation of success, and complimented 
me upon the manner I Iiad advocated the cause.* 

I cannot now with a safe conscience plead want of leisure 
for not filling my sheet, but I really have no better mate- 
rials to fill it. Lord Eldon is determined to make no more 
silk gowns till Bonaparte is dethroned, and when the news 
arrives he will take seven years to read the affidiiits, and 
make up Ins mind whether the event lias really happened. 

Tcmi^e Vpnl 26, 18H 

dear George, ... I came to town on Friday Uic 
12tli to see the illuminations for the doivnfall of Bomparte. 
As I passed Albemarle Street I saw Louis XVIII. preparing 
to depart for Pans. Wlien I obseried the Ginirds mounted 
before his door wearing the white cockade, .and thought of 
the revolution thus testified, I could not refrain from tears. 

It can hardly he .a greater change to p.iss into a future state 
• Hooisomc KjiMr.2SIaaloi.S«l''!o.30l 



j:)ownfall of .uoxapartk. 


of 'rhero is iiolhing like it in the past hi^iorv 

of inankiiul. You may now vetuvn on tho poaceful soas 
ami llml your country in glory and Irampiillity. Bui you 
must liave hoard it all long bofin’o this I'oaohos you, and I 
can suggest nothing that has not. before entered your mind. 
'I’he Doctor will give you a lively account of the Cupar re- 


joicings. There havi; lieen similar manifestations of rapture 


in »‘very town and village of Clia'ai Britain. 


1 expect to he 


in Paris in little more than four nu>uths. All the world are 


already on the wing. In a few days we are to have a visit 
from the Emperor Alexander. I hope he will be received 
wiih every mark of respect and admiration. Home say the 
Princess t'harlotte is lo be married to the young Prince 
of Orature during his stav hen*. There is no doubt the 
marriage will take place speedily. Every man for himself. 
I expect the event will be celebrated by some pronioliou ;it 
the bar. 


Does our father say to you, ‘ I yet fondly hope to see the 
day when Jack shall be independent, employed andrespected’? 
This is the hanguage he occasionally holds to me, — knowing 
that I make somewhere near 2,000/. ji year and have more 
business than any other man at the bar of my standing. He 
thinks he ought to read my name constantly in the news- 
papers, like Garrow’s or Komilly’s, and that all the great 
causes should be entrusted to me. 


Tcniijlu: April lili, ISU. 


My dear Father, ... I have, you may suppose, seen all 
the emperors, kings, and lield-marshals repeatedly. I had 
the best view of them at the opera. The human imagination 
can conceive nothing more brilliant than the eowij d’^ccil on 
this occasion ; and when the iT-incess of Wales came in and 
seated herself opposite her husband, the interest was at its 
height. The poor Prince has got himself into such a scrape 
as no man of his rank ever was in before. It is a fact that 
be cannot show himself without being hissed and hooted. 
I have myself several times witnessed this within the last 
ten days. Unhappily the public are more and more exas- 
perated against bim. On Monday as be was riding through 
St. James’s Park to the review, the yells of the mob were so 
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C^p. loud that they frightened his horse and he was very near 

; — thrown, while the Kang of Prussia was by his side. As he 

A.I). I8H. ^-ag returning from the City they called out to him, ‘ Where 
is ]Mrs. Wales— why is she not with you ? George, where is 
your wife?’ "Decent people of course do not join in this 
expression of indignation, but I recollect no question upon 
which there ever was such complete unanimity. The most 
devoted friends of the Court and JMinistry abuse him. The 
wantonneas and folly of the thing strike everyone. Without 
any compromise of his feelings to his wife, he might now 
have been the most popular prince that has sat on the throne 
since the time of Edward HI. She had fallen into complete 
insignificance, and would soon have been entirely forgotten. 
But where the storm he has raised is to end I know not. 
The Princess Charlotte’s match is in consequence certainly 
off. He wished her to go to live with her husband abroad, 
being jealous of the importance she would acquire. For- 
tunately the character of the sovereign is not of vital impor- 
tance in this country, or we might expect to see dismal 
times. It is rumoured that Lord Castlereagh resigns. I do 
not believe this, but he is certainly out of favour. The 
Prince would not accompany the Emperor to his fete. I 
hardly wonder at the wish expressed in several of your 
Scottish addresses, which have been thought rather gaudiesy 
‘ that it would please Heaven yet to restore the old ICing to 
the exercise of his authority.’ 

Of his Imperial Majesty I can tell you little more than 
you read in the newspapers. I was amused by the account 
Brougham gave me, who had it direct from Lord Grey, of 
the conversation when Grenville and he were introduced, 
showing the intimate knowledge the Emjieror has of our 
affairs, and the great benefit of foreign travel! He said 
‘ho very much admired the English Constitution, and 
particularly that part of it called the Opposition, which he 
thought a very fine institution, being a sort of mirror in 
which Ministers might at all times sec themselves and 
discover their faults. But ther^ was one thing which rather 
puzzled him. As the object of both parties was of coun-o 
the same — the public good— ~hc did not exactly uuJerstauil 
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-n-hy the Opposition might not privately give informa- 
tion and advice to hlinisters, secretly telling them what 
measm*es they should avoid and what they should adopt. 
Ministers would derive the same advantage from these 
friendly conferences as from debates in Parliament, and there 
would be no altercation, exposure or eclat.’ This was chiefly 
addressed to Orey, who did not know well what answer to 
retm*n. His Majesty then turned suddenly round to Gren- 
ville and said : ‘ Qu’en pensez-vous, milord ? ’ Grenville 
observed that the plan appeared very beautiful, but he 
doubted whether it was practicable. If all this had been 
said maliciously by liis Majesty, it would have been admir- 
able, but being spoken with the most perfect simplicity and 
good faith, it certainly argues not a very profound acquain- 
tance with political science. However, he observed that he 
approved of the English Constitution so much, that he in- 
tended to introduce it by degrees into Eussia. They were 
not capable of receiving it there all at once, but he should 
give them as much of it as they were able to bear. He 
certainly is an extremely benevolent and amiable man. As 
might be expected, he is by no means a favourite with our 
magnanimous Eegent, who is heartily tired of him. Amongst 
other delinquencies, he has been civil to the Dukes of Sussex 
and Gloucester, visited Lord Grey, and danced with several 
ladies not admitted at Carlton House. 

Shrcwsbiuy : August 6, 1811. 

My dear Father, . . . The only case of interest I have 
been engaged in, was defending a man at Stafford for the 
murder of his wife. I never felt such anxiety before, and I 
hope I never shall again. There was strong evidence against 
the prisoner, and yet his guilt was extremely doubtfol, so 
that his fate very much depended upon the manner in which 
his defence was conducted. He was a man of the most 
excellent character and was most devotedly attached to his 
wife. He was supposed to have stabbed her in a fit of 
jealousy. I believe that he did the deed, but from the 
obscurity cast over the transaction and the sympathy excited 
for him, I expected an acquittal. The jury after long de- 
vni. T Y 
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liberation found liim gv/iUy I am certaan I was mucli more 
agitated than the prisoner, and felt the blow more se\erely 
I have often heard sentence of death pronounced upon my 
clients with great composure, but on this occasion I almost 
fainted away I laid my account with his bemg hanged on 
Thursday However, in about half an hour after, the gen- 
tlemen of the county constituting the grand jury, who had 
withdrawn after the trial, returned in a body and petitioned 
the judge that execution might be respited, to give an oppor- 
tunity to apply for mercy to the Crown The judge im- 
mediately granted the petition, and there is no doubt the 
man will be pardoned I was selected as his counsel by 
persons to whom I was an entire stranger, and who had 
merely heard me defend Howe (This client of mine was 
hung in chains near Stourbridge, and I pass hun alwajs m 
travelbng from Worcester ) If you were not already tired 
With this subject, I might have amused you by pointing out 
the marvellous reaemblance between the case of Bryan, my 
client at Stafford, and that of ‘ Othello, the JMoor of Venice * 
They both reasoned, spoke, and acted almost exactly in the 
same way There was this remarkable difference between 
them, however — that the former, instead of ‘ putting out the 
light,* wanted ‘ a fiammg minister,’ and before revenging his 
supposed wrongs, he got up and lighted a candle Nor did 
he resolve not ‘ to scar that whiter skin of hers than snow, 
and smooth as monumental alabaster,’ for he at once stabbed 
her in the thigh with a can ing kmfe I wish you bad heard 
me examining the surgeon about arteries, the muscles, (S.c 
The night before t went to a surgeon’s, and he showed me v 
prepared subject, md gave me a lecture on anatomy an hour 
long 

There is a madman at Oxford of the name of Bickerton 
who has taken it into his head th it he is a barristcr-at-law. 
He has accordingly contrned to procure an old \ngand goini, 
m which he travels about the country and mlks into court, 
following us regularly from town to town Ifo is perfectly 
harmless, and people rather tucourage his fantasy If his 
goin<T the circuit in thw manner were to be considered con- 
clusive proof of insanity, it might bo very ilarraing to lainy 



JOURNEY TO CUPAR, FIFE. 

of US. We must live on hope. Eldon may still bo compelled 
to make silk gowns, and Abbott may be a judge before Lent. 
In the meanwhile, notwithstanding an occasional pang of dis- 
appointment, the time runs on not disagreeably. The young 
men who have joined as recruits are extremely pleasant 
companions, and with the two judges, Dallas and Ixichards, 
who are uncommonly gentlemanlike men, I am almost as 
familiar. 

Temple : Augusl I'D, 1811. 

My dear Father, . . . When at iMonmouth, my business 
being over, I resolved to see Tintern Abbey, ten or twelve 
miles ofi', the most beautiful Gothic ruin in Great Britain, 
and which to my disgrace I had not before seen. The sure 
way to make attorneys come is to be from your post. In 
this instance I was hardly gone when applications came for 
me to attend three difierent writs of inquiry which must 
have brought me ten guineas. However, I hardly regret the 
loss, so much was I gratified with what I saw. We stopped 
so long that we were benighted and missed our way. When 
Ave thought we were close by Monmouth, we found we were 
approaching the Forest of Dean in Gloucestershire, and 
we did not reach home till one in the morning. We had 
Avalked near tliirty miles. Yet I was not at all fatigued. I 
was greatly delighted in passing throngh Cheltenham from 
the circuit to ascertain that I am now half a stone lighter 
than I Avas three years ago. 

Cupar : September 19, 1811. 

My dear George, — Behold me once more under the 
paternal roof. AE Avell and happy ! I left London, as I 
told you, on the evening of Saturday the 10th. I came 
doAvn straight to Edinburgh, Avhere I arrived on Tuesday 
morning at six o’clock, not at all fatigued by my journey. 
According to the directions I received from my father, I took 
a place in the Fife Union Coach, Avhich has been established 
about three years. It starts every morning, whatever be 
the state of the tide, at half-past seven from Shakespeare 
Square for tlie neAV ferry at NeAvhaven, and arrives at Cupar 
almost invariably before three. They don’t start from 
Kinghorn till eleven, however soon the passage may be 
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made, making allo\vaiice for the passage being bad, so as to 
be regular in the times at which they pass the different 
places in crossing the country to Dundee waterside. We 
crossed the Forth very expeditiously, but had to wait at 
Kinghorn an hour and a half. I might easily, by leaving 
the mail at Leith and travelling in a post-chaise, have 
reached Cupar by eleven o'clock A.M. As it was, I fancy ne 
one ever before travelled thither from London so expiiti- 
ously. I had an inside place by the Fife coach, but seated 
myself by the coachman, and very much enjoyed the pro- 
spect as I rode along. The improvement of the country is 
wonderful, and there are few such fertile districts in the 
island. In a little time there will not be a spot in the 
country that does not cany com or trees. As I came in 
sight of Eden Bridge I recognised the venerable figure of 
our father. You may be sure it was not long before I 
sprung from the coach-box into his arms. He looks, thank 
&od, fresh and hearty. He continues to enjoy all his 
faculties mental and bodily in the completest manner. He 
is a little stiff and can’t stoop very well, but he can walk 
five or six miles with the utmost facility. He says he is now 
sixty-seven — that is to say, in his sixty-eighth year — his 
birthday being in June. I really believe there are few men 
of bis age who have a fairer chance of longevity. . . . 

Temple: Octolacr 3, 1811, 

My dear Father, . . . The pleasure of our meeting and 
the bitterness of our parting we need nob express to each 
other, our feelings being, I believe, completely reciprocal. 
The fortnight I spent with you I consider as that in wliich I 
enjoyed the most happiness, and shall look back upon with 
the most satisfaction, of any period of my life. The ques- 
tion naturally occurs, why do you not taste such happiness 
more frequently? I hope it will be in my power in time to 
come, but 1 can declare upon my honour, and with the most 
certain conviction, that iff had been in the habit of visiting 
Scotland in the long vacation, I should never have visited 
you in the same respectable situation which I have now 
attained, and that the caercise of self-denbd in remaining 



VISIT TO HIS FATHEE. 


-away has upon the whole contributed to the happiness of us 
all. I confidently expect to see you much oftener and 
longer in time to come than I have done of late years. 
Having got a step or two more, I shall command business and 
regard the long vacation as my own property, — not to speak 
of the possibility of my marrjing and having a visit from 
you in the winter ! 

I continued very wretched till we reached Newcastle. 
There I bought ‘ The Pleasures of Memory,’ and placed 
myself on the top of the coach to muse over it without in- 
terruption. About half way to Durham we met the mail 
from London carrying a large flag, ‘ Washington taken and 
■destroyed ! ’ I thought of the fillip this would give to your 
spirits on the arrival of the Union at Cupar on Friday. I 
met with pleasant company, and completed the journey 
without any fatigue. If you wish me to dine with you any 
■day, you have only to drop me a line. I can partake of your 
hospitality and return with great ease in six days — spending 
with you one day and one night. If you make it on a 
Tuesday, Wednesday, or Thursday, I can be with you three 
•days and two nights, being out of London only six working 
•days. This last trip has brought me much nearer you in 
idea than formerly. 

Temple : November 5, 1814. 

My dear Brother, . . . My poor friend Tod died yester- 
day morning at six o’clock. I never met with so much 
kindness from any human being out of my own family. He 
suffered the most dreadful pain for years. . . . 

My chief amusement lately has been the theatre. A 
new actress. Miss O’Neil, has lately come out, the most 
•exquisite creature that ever was beheld. I not only admire 
her enthusiastically as an artiste, but I really think I am in 
love with her. My romance, however, will soon be sobered 
down by the labours of special pleading. It will hardly be 
possible for me to go to the play again before Christmas. 

Court of King’s Bench : November 29, 1814. 

My dear Father, — I have just got a frank from my 
•friend Serjeant Best, and I wid send you an account of my 
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Victory aver Menhorough f On Friday I had been argu- 
ing a question ‘ whether a consul is privileged from arrest/ 
and in commenting upon Barbeijt's case before Lord Talbot, 
m which the privilege was disallowed, I observed it was re- 
markable that (as appeared from a note to the report) the 
Secretary of State afterwards interfered and satisfied Bar- 
bent's creditors, so that he was discharged out of custody 
Ellenborough came down to the court next morning m a 
great fury and, having taken his seat on the bench, the 
following dialogue took place — 

Ellenborough, It was stated at the bar yesterday, that 
it appeared from a note to Barbent’s case, the Secretary of 
State interfered and he was discharged out of custody 

Camphell. Yes, my Lord, that circumstance is men- 
tioned m a note subjoined to the report of the case m Coses 
tempoi e Talbot. 

Ellenborough. I have looked at the report, and no such 
note is to be foimd 

Campbell. I cited the case from the octavo edition, m 
which there certainly is the note I referred to. I have got 
my copy in an adjoining room, and I can now produce it to 
the Court. 

Ellenboiough (furibundus) Sir, that is the edition I 
have looked to I hav e brought doNvn my copy, which is now 
before me There' I will hand it down to jou, Sir, and I 
will thank you to find me out the note (Book handed 
down, or rather thrown at my head, by his lordship) 

Campbell (with great firmness and dignity) My Lord, 
in the book which your lordship had the Kindness to 
hand down to me I find subjoined to Barbent’s case the 
following note; ^Kotei The Secretary of Stale afterwards 
interfered and satisfied the creditor®, and this person was 
discharged out of custody,’ 

EUenborough (in confusion) Indeed » lAjt me see the 
book. Yes, it IS so. I had overlooked it. You were right,. 
Sir ; you were warranted in what you said. 

A great sensation was excited in the court, and I w.i&^ 
co^igratulated by iny friends. 
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Temple : December 1, 1811. 

]My dear Brother, . . . Ellciiborough continues to use 
me very ill. I do not much mind him. Not but that his 
enmity is a serious evil. From the perpetual dread of his 
interruptions and rudeness, I certainly do not acquit myself 
so creditably before him as I should before any other judge ; 
but I do not believe that he materially impedes my progress. 
i\Iy receipts still go on increasing, but I am forced to enslave 
and devote myself in a manner which I very much dislike. 
I am cut off from all soeiet}' except whan 1 meet in the courts 
of justice. Nor do X know how I could act otherwise. I 
cannot say, i will go into company three days in the week 
and give up half my business. Were 1 to make the experi- 
ment, I should soon be left without any. This is a very 
great drawback upon the pr'ofession of the law in England. 
INIarriage really seems out of the ([uestion with me. I have 
not conversed for months \vith any woman I would marry. 

The club which I mentioned to you is now established, and 
is called ‘ The Verulam.’ I hope to see you a member of it 
upon your return. If you are living in Ijondon you will really 
find it a very great resource. There arc four hundred of ns — 
peers, bankers, merchants, but chiefly barristers. We have 
taken a most magnificent house in Lincoln’s Inn l^ields, for 
which we pay 2>16l. a year. It is superbly furnished. We 
have a maUre d’hotel and a variety of footmen to wait upon 
us. We go at all hom:s to read the newspapers and periodical 
publications. Every day there is a house dinner for fourteen, 
served up in the most splendid style. As many more as 
choose may dine separately in the coffee room. In the 
evening the rooms above stairs are lighted up for cards and 
conversation. The original subscription ten guineas, and five 
guineas a year afterwards. I assure you it is a very pleasant 
thing, and secures you an admission at all times to excellent 
male society. I do not say om*s is the most fashionable 
circle in town, but I am smre there is none more intellectual. 
We have a good many members of Parliament, and a vast 
number of young men recently from the universities, besides 
the dignitaries of the profession of the law. I dined there 
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two days ago in company with the Attorney and Solicitor- 
General. The expense is more than that of a coffee-house, 
but this to me is no longer of importance. The house 
dinner approaches a pound ; the other somewhat more than 
half. I am afraid I shall not be able to dine there very 
often, but I propose to go frequently for half-an-hour in the 
evening. It is rather a bore that you must be dressed, but 
were it not for the time required by the toilet, this would 
rather be an advantage. I trust I shall have interest to get 
you admitted, and I really know no place where we could 
meet so comfortably together- 
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CHAPTER XI. 

January 1815 — December 1816. 

Epiphany Sessions — ^Wilkie’s ‘ Distress for Rent ’ — Battle of Waterloo — 
Gifford’s Success on the Western Circuit — Letters froru Paris — 
Increase of his Business in Case-answering — Miss O’Neil and Mdlle. 
Mars — The Waverley Novels — Case before the Master of the Rolls — 
Abbott made a Judge — Case of Webster against the ‘ St. James’s 
Chronicle ’ — Lady Frances Webster — Squabble with Sir Vicary Gibbs 
— Lays down his Reports and sets up Riding Horses — Retires to Bognor 
for his Health — Publishes the last Number of his Reports. 

Temple : January 16, 1815. 

My dear Father, — I had the greatest pleasure in receiving 
your letter of the 6th at Gloucester. You appear to be 
going on as well as we could desire. Continue a determined 
aquatic and you may play at curling for many winters to 
come. I have often heard a saying of Dr. Baillie quoted, 
that ‘ nu man ever suffered from giving up wine, which is as 
unnecessary and unnatural to a man as to a horse.’ . . . 
Serjeant Lens is about sixty. Eomilly, of the same age, has 
lately abjured wine, and so has Mr. Baron Adam, who is as 
old as yourself. By a person who has a relish for intellectual 
pleasures, I should think, the privation cannot be very severely 
felt. Paley (the son of the Archdeacon) and several young 
men of my acquaintance, who never taste anything but 
water, tell me that they not only have better health than 
when they drank wine, beer, &c., but quite as much enjoy- 
ment of life. 

I got back to town by the mail yesterday morning. I 
met with nothing like disaster in the course of my excursion, 
except when travelling between Gloucester and Monmouth. 
In going down I was obliged to walk the greater part of the 
way, from the road being frozen and the horses not rough- 
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shod, and m coming back the coach was almost demolished^ 
from the state of the road occasioned by the thaw, and I i?as 
forced to come on with the guard in a chaise and four, ^^^lat 
I have chiefly to boast of this Epiphany, is keeping his Grace 
the Duke of Beaufort, our Lord Lieutenant, in a roar of 
laughter for an hour together. I assure you he thought it 
a very witty speech. 1 was afraid he would have gone into 
convulsions. He was in particular danger when I was de- 
scribing a bed of ^usticey held by a fanner and bis wife about 
turning away a nnud-servant who had returned from the 
fair after the family had retired to rest and, in pursuance of 
a resolution formed by her master and mistress before they 
rose, was discharged m the morning without any opportunity 
of being heard in her defence. The poor girl had only been 
out with her sweetheart, and f quoted in her favour the lines 
of my countryman Bums, m his ‘ Cotter’s Saturday Night,’’ 
that picture of rufclic purity 

But harV ! -v rap comes gently to the door 
Ji ntiy, wlia kens the iQcaamg of tho samo, 

Tells how a neebor lad camo o’er the moor 
To do some errands and convoy hex hamc 

1 expected ou my arrival in town to have heard that 
Chambre and Dampier had resigned, and Park and Abbott 
were appointed m their places. I find Dumpier better, and 
Chambre having given up all thoughts of retinng. It is 
hard that ours is the only profession lu which there is no 
promotion. 

The American treaty xs sure to be ratified.* The funds 
are kept down by the Cougress at Vienna, and tlie enormou-^ 
arrears to be paid off if tranquillity were finally est.iblished. 

Temple May 8, 1815. 

My dear Patlicr, ... I am very »pt to be dissatisfied 
and to think that I am going to the Devil. Yet when I 
examine my fee book I find the result .ilvva^s exceeds the 
corresponding period of the former je-ir. I have not lately 
had any serious set-to with my Lord,* but we tio not get on 

• Peace with Amcnca had been coocludcil at Ohuit December H, 181 ir 
the vnr haring lasted neatly thtco years.— I D 

» Lord EUenborougb 
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comfortably together. lie has still particular pleasure in 
discharging my rule or in making one absolute against me. 
liowever, he shall treat me ^Yith respect, if not with favour. 
1 chiefly regret his brutality on the ground that it makes me 
so nervous, and checks the fair display of my faculties. Now, 
as when 1 was first called to the bar, when it approaches me 
to move, my pulse goes at the rate of about 250 in a minute, 
and I hardly know whether 1 am on my head or my heels. 
But I am fierce enough when the combat is once begun. I 
never speak above two sentences without being interrupted. 
Then I stick up in proper style. Upon the whole, things 
have about as good a chance with me as in the hands of 
most others. Indeed, there is nothing very peculiar in 
Ellenborough’s manner to me. He is almost equally bois- 
terous to all. 

In the midst of professional mortifications I am rather 
revived by the aspect of public affairs. We are all per- 
suaded here that Bonaparte is going on very badly, and that 
he will make but a poor fight of it. The royalists hate 
him ; the Jacobins distrust him, and all the rest of the 
nation stand indifferent. There is no saying what he may 
accomplish ; but he certainly never had such difficulties to 
struggle Avith till the very close of the last campaign. 

I have been to the Exhibition. The great attraction there 
is Willde’s ‘ Distress for Kent.’ It is out of sight the best 
picture in the whole collection. Nay, from what 1 have 
myself observed and heard, I believe he is a greater artist 
than any one of the Dutch or Flemish school. His execution 
is equal to that of Teniers or Ostade, and he has far more 
genius. They are mere copyists of gross nature ; but he re- 
presents what never was actually seen, and yet may be con- 
ceived to exist. There is more mind in this single piece 
than in a whole gallery of Flemish boors smoking and skating. 
A very choice collection of that school is now exhibiting in 
Pall Mall. The Regent and all the great collectors have 
contributed to it, but it contains nothing as good as Wilkie.^ 

® Wilkie’s ‘ Distraining for Bent ’ was bouglit by the Directors of the 
British Institution for 600 guineas. See Life of Sb' David WilJde, by 
Allan Cunningham. — Ed. 
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shod, aiid m coming back the coach was almost demolished, 
from the state of the road occasioned by the thaw, and I was 
forced to come on with the guard m a chaise and four. "WTiat 
I have chiefly to boast of this Epiphany, is keeping his Grace 
the Duke of Beaufort, our Lord Lieutenant, in a roar of 
laughter for an hour together. I assure you he thought it 
a very witty speech. I was afraid he would have gone into 
convulsions. He was in particular danger when I uns de- 
scribing a bed of yiwtice, held by a. fanner and his wife about 
turning away a maid-servant who had returned from the 
fair after the family had retired to rest and, m pur-uance of 
a resolution, formed by her master and mistress before they 
rose, was discharged m the morning without any opportunity 
of being heard m her defence. The poor girl had only been 
out with her sweetheart, and I quoted in her favour the lines 
of my countryman Burns, in his ‘ Cotter’s Saturday Night,’’ 
that picture of rustic purity . — 

Bet hatk ! % tap comes gently to the door 
JeniiK, wba keos the meaning of the same, 

Tells how a neebor lad came o er tbo moot 
To do some errands and convoy ber bamc 

1 expected on my arrival in town to have heard that 
Chambre and Dampicr had resigned, and Park and Abbott 
were appointed lu their places I find Dampier better, md 
Chambre having given up all thoughts of retiring. It is 
hard that ours is the only profession in vvhich there is no- 
promotion. 

The American treaty is sure to bo ratified.* The funds 
are kept down by the Ckingress at Vienna, and the enormous 
arrears to be paid off if tianquiUity were finally established. 

Tciaplo Mays, 1815, 

My dear I ather, ... I am very ipt to be dis-atisficd 
and to think that I am going to tho Devil. Yet when I 
examine my fee book I find the reault ilwij-s exceeds the 
corresponding period of the former jtir. I Invo not lately 
had any serious set-to with my Lord,® but we do not get on 

> Peace vvilb Amenca bad l>ccn concluded at Obtnt December il, ISll, 
tbo vnr having lasted ocatl} three years — 1 o 

» Lord EUenboTOugh 
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comfortably together. He has still particular pleasure in 
discharging my rule or in making one absolute against me. 
However, he shall treat me with respect, if not with favour. 
I chiefly regret his brutality on the ground that it makes me 
so nervous, and checks the fair display of my faculties. Now, 
as when I was first called to the bar, when it approaches me 
to move, my pulse goes at the rate of about 250 in a minute, 
and I hardly know whether I am on my head or my heels. 
But I am fierce enough when the combat is once begun. I 
never speak above two sentences without being interrupted. 
Then I stick up in proper style. Upon the whole, things 
have about as good a chance with me as in the hands of 
most others. Indeed, there is nothing very peculiar in 
Ellenborough’s manner to me. He is ahnost equally bois- 
terous to all. 

In the midst of professional mortifications I am rather 
revived by the aspect of public affairs. We are all per- 
suaded here that Bonaparte is going on very badly, and that 
he wiU make but a poor fight of it. The royalists hate 
him ; the Jacobins distrust him, and all the rest of the 
nation stand indifferent. There is no saying what he may 
accomplish ; but he certainly never had such difficulties to 
struggle with till the veiy close of the last campaign. 

I have been to the Exhibition. The great attraction there 
is Wilkie’s ‘ Distress for Eent.’ It is out of sight the best 
picture in the whole collection. Nay, from what I have 
myself observed and heard, I believe he is a greater artist 
than any one of the Dutch or Flemish school. His execution 
is equal to that of Teniers or Ostade, and he has far more 
genius. They are mere copyists of gross nature ; but he re- 
presents what never was actuaUy seen, and yet may be con- 
ceived to exist. There is more mind in this single piece 
than in a whole gallery of Flemish boors smoking and skating. 
A very choice collection of that school is now exhibiting in 
Pall Mall. The Eegent and all the great collectors have 
contributed to it, but it contains nothing as good as Wilkie.* 

Wilkie’s ‘ Distraining for Eent ’ was bought by the Directors of the 
British Institution for 600 guineas. See Zife of Sir David Wilkie, by 
Allan Cunningham. — Bn. ’ 
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Temple Jane 20, 1815 

jNIy dear Brother, . . . What will you say wheu you hear 
of the battle of WateiUtOy and its consequeDces * I can 
settle to nothing. We believe that Wellington will be in 
Pans to-day. Otto is jiist arrived. The Jacobms beha\e 
very absurdly. They cannot espeefc to be recognised for -i 
moment as the Government of France. I intend to go to 
the Continent in the end of August or beginning of Septem- 
ber. Before Bonaparte returned I had talked of going to 
Kome. Kovir I shall be satisfied with a tour of Dieppe, Pari'i, 
"Waterloo and Ostend. But I should not be surprised were 
there still some bloody doings at PiCns before the thing is 
settled. 


July 6, 1815 

3Iy dear Father, ... A friend of mine returned tno 
days agn from Waterloo, having run over to see the scene of 
the battle. He says there are very few marks of deiasta- 
tion to be discovered The com is trampled down along the 
line, which extended about a mile and a half, but m the neat 
field to that in which thousands were slaughtered, the clover 
was growing most luxuriantly. The dead had all been buned 
in deep pits, the fresh earth over which was very distinguish- 
able. But in all other respects the country had resumed it-^ 
former appearance, and the operation's of husbandry were 
going on as if nothing had happened. I hope to give you 
an account of the scene from my own observation before the 
long vacation is over. 

Tcmplo August 11. 1815 

3fy dear Father, ... If it please God that my ht iltli 
continues, I conceive that I miy calculate with cerUinty 
upon being the leader of the Oxford circuit. Smcc I w.i‘> 
called to the bar there is only one man who has succeeded 
more rapidly upon auy other circuit. That is Gifford, who 
goes the Western, and will soon be at the top of it. Ifo is 
a very clever inau, and at present does buMness in couaider- 
ably better style than I do. My general acquirements mv 
superior, and I ilatter mjself my menUl resourtos not in- 
ferior, but he addresses the court with a bteadiuess and 
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neatness whicli I can only hope to imitate. lie owes his 
success, however, in a good measure to powerful local con- 
nections. He had that mixture of luck likewise which is 
always necessary to produce any brilliant result; for just as 
he was getting forward, Dampier was taken off, and he 
stepped into his shoes. Had he gone upon the circuit a 
mere stranger, and worked on without assistance from any 
quarter, and without the removal of any man in business, 
I know not that he would have been much higher than my- 
self. I have far more business in London ; but anyone 
would prefer his station and reputation in the profession 
to mine. Consider, however, that several hundreds have 
been called to the bar since we started, many of whom had 
more formidable advantages of various descriptions, and that 
I have been outstripped only by one. Ought I not to be 
satisfied both with myself and with my good fortune ? 

We finished at Gloucester on Saturday the oth. I was 
nearly knocked up. One day we went into court at eight in 
the morning and adjourned at half-past two the next morning. 
I resolved to stay at Cheltenham a few days to recruit. T 
had a very agreeable companion, IMaule, a senior wrangler 
(that is to say, a man who has gained the highest mathe- 
matical honours of the University of Cambridge). * 

I have passed niy time very pleasantly since I retmmed 
to the Temple. I have often told yoii how I like London in 
the long vacation. I now cliiefly devote myself to novel 
reading, for which I thank heaven I have lost no whit of 
my former relish. Those puppies of attorneys do intrude 
upon me a little, and compel me to answer cases for them. 
This very morning I was forced to break off in the middle 
of a critical interview between two lovers, to tell the owner 
of a ship, which has been rvrecked, whether he can forward 
the cargo to the port of destination by another vessel and so 
earn his freight. A paltry fee of two guineas is a poor com- 
pensation for such an interruption. I have not yet definitely 
. laid down any plan for my continental tour. Tancred and I 
once talked of going to Eome ; but that is quite at an end. 
Yom old friend Erskine entered Paris with the Duke of 

■' Made a judge of the Coramon Pleas November 1839 ; died 1858 . — Ed. 
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Temple Jane 29, 1813 

My deac Brother, . . . What 'will you say vfheajou hear 
of the battle of Waterloo, and its conseciuences • I can. 
settle to nothing. We believe that Wellington will be in 
Pans to-day. Otto is just amved. The Jacobins behaie 
very absurdly. They cannot expect to be recognised for i 
moment as the Government of France. I intend to go to 
the Continent in the end of August or beginning of Septem- 
ber. Before Bonaparte returned I had talked of going to 
Rome. Now I shall be satisfied ■with a tour of Dieppe, Paris, 
Waterloo and Ostend, But I should not be surprised were 
there still some bloody doings at P uris before the thing is 
settled 


July 5, 1815 

Jly dear Father, ... A friend of mine returned tuo 
days ago from Waterloo, having run over to see the scene of 
the battle. He says there are very fe'w marks of deiasta- 
tion to be discovered The corn la trampled down along the 
line, which extended about a mile and a half, but m the next 
field to that in which thousands were slaughtered, the cloi er 
was growing most luxuriantly. The dead had all been buried 
in deep pits, the fresh earth over which was verydistinguish- 
able. But m all other respects the country had resumed it-i 
former appearance, and the operations of husbandry were 
going on as if nothing had happened. I hope to give jou 
an. account of the scene from my own observation before the 
long vacation is over. 

Tcmplo August It, 1815 

^ly dear Father, ... If it please God that my Imlth 
continues, I conceive that I may calculate with certaintj 
upon being the leader of the Oxford circuit. Since I w is 
called to the bar there is only one m m who has succeeded 
more rapidly upon any other circuit. That is Gifford, who 
goes the Western, and will soon bo at the top of it. He is 
a very clever man, and at present does business m consider- 
ably better style than I do. ily general aciimrcmtiits an 
superior, and I flatter mjseU my mental rtsourtes not in- 
ferior, but he addresses, the court with a bteadiness and 
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neatness which I can only hope to imitate. He owes his 
success, however, in a good measure to powerful local con- 
nections. He had that mixture of luck likewise which is 
always necessary to produce any brilliant result ; for just as 
he was getting forward, Dampier was taken off, and he 
stepped into his shoes. Had he gone upon the circuit a 
mere stranger, and worked on without assistance from any 
quarter, and without the removal of any man in business, 
I know not that he would have been much higher than my- 
self. I have far more business in London ; but anyone 
would prefer his station and reputation in the profession 
to mine. Consider, however, that several hundreds have 
been called to the bar since we started, many of whom had 
more formidable advantages of various descriptions, and that 
I have been outstripped only by one. Ought I not to be 
satisfied both with myself and with my good fortune ? 

We finished at Grloucester on Saturday the 5th. I was 
nearly knocked up. One day we went into court at eight in 
the morning and adjourned at half-past two the next morning. 
I resolved to stay at Cheltenham a few days to recruit. T 
had a very agreeable companion, Maule, a senior wrangler 
(that is to say, a man who has gained the highest mathe- 
matical honours of the University of Cambridge).'^ 

r have passed my time very pleasantly since I returned 
to the Temple. I have often told you how I like London in 
the long vacation. I now chiefly devote myself to novel 
reading, for which I thank heaven I have lost no whit of 
my former relish. Those puppies of attorneys do intrude 
upon me a little, and compel me to answer cases for them. 
This very morning I was forced to break off in the middle 
of a critical interview between two lovers, to tell the owner 
of a ship, which has been wrecked, whether he can forward 
the cargo to the port of destination by another vessel and so 
earn his freight. A paltry fee of two guineas is a poor com- 
pensation for such an interruption. I have not yet definitely 
. laid down any plan for my continental tour. Tancred and I 
once talked of going to Eome ; but that is quite at an end. 
Your old friend Erskine entered Paris with the Duke of 

* Made a judge of .the Common Pleas November 1839 ; died 1858 . — Ed. 
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Wellington. ... Sly chief cunooity is to see the red coats 
and the tartans in the Champ de hlars. 


Hotel de la Paix, Rue Riclielien, Pans 
September 3, 1815 

hly dear Fatherj ... I have again awoke this morning 
Without finding my throat cut In truth, Paris never was 
more tranquil, and I am as safe as if I were sleeping under 
your own roof I left Loudon as I intended this day week. 
Embarked m the packet next mormng between ten and ele\ en 
Landed at Dieppe about six the following morning. During 
the passage I had made acquamtance mth a Spamard who 
had recently come from Pans, and bad left his carnage at 
Dieppe. He asked me to take a seat in it, which I very 
readily agreed to. Don Antomo speaks French extremely 
well, and 1 found him a most intelhgent and agreeable com- 
panion. ... He had been in Pans during the time of the 
Revolution, then m the service of King Joseph, then among 
the Liberals, and is now persecuted and obliged to leave hxs 
country by Ferdmand He had likewise some hw. Seeing 
from my passport that I was aiocat anglais, he stated to 
me that a poUcy of insurance had been effected some jeart> 
ago for his father, a merchant at Tortosa, and that though 
the ship was lost the underwriters would not pay. So I 
gave him my opinion upon it and told him what was to be 
done. He had no high opinion of English law, and was par- 
ticularly shocked by the permission given to a husband as 
soon as he is tired of his wife to sell her m the market-plac( 
with a halter about her neck. It was in \am for me to say 
that this was no part of the law, and only a mystification. 
He rephed that it was constantly done, and the instances 
mentioned in the journals, along wath tlie births, marriages 
and judicial divorces. However, I was quite accahlS with 
his incessant kindness and poUteness. I got to Pans for v 
trifle, paying only half the expense of the po^t-borsc^, which 
altogether was not so much as a shilling a mile, the nto of 
posting in England being exactly double. Wo did not get 
on, however, quite so rapidly. ... It was very near imdnight 
before we reached St. Denis. They pressed us to stoji, but 
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it was necessary to proceed. We were under some slight 
-apprehension of being robbed, but we got safely on. We 
met several parties of cavalry scouring the road, but they 
took no notice of us. The greatest exertions are made to 
render safe the transport of provisions, &c., to Paris, and 
hitherto they have succeeded. On reaching the barriere 
I was again thrown into transports by finding it guarded by 
English troops. I have never been asked for or shown my 
passport since I entered France — very different from 1802 ! 

. . . Thicrsday . — Dined at Vm'y’s, went to the Theatre 
Frangais, saw ‘Iphigenie,’ by Racine, in which Talma and 
Mdlle. George acted, and a sister of the latter made her debut. 
Infinitely gratified. I hardly know which to prefer, the 
French or the English stage. I have no difficulty, however, 
in sayiug that altogether their pieces are much better re- 
presented. In England we never have above one or two 
good actors on the scene, and the details are very much 
neglected. Here all is perfection. 

Friday morning . — Went to Ruel, about six miles from 
Paris, to deliver a letter of introduction to Sir John Elley, 
Adjutant-General of the Army. Saw at a distance a review 
of fhe Prussian troops as I passed along. Breakfasted with 
Elley and met with much civility horn him. He was in 
every engagement in the Peninsula, and distinguished him- 
self very much at Waterloo, where he received three wounds 
und had three horses killed under him. He showed me his 
Talavera, Salamanca and Vittoria medals and clasps, and his 
Russian, Austrian, Prussian and Portuguese orders of knight- 
hood. He says Bonaparte did not fight the battle of Water- 
loo skilfully, for that if he had made a simultaneous attack 
with his infantry, cavalry and artillery, his superiority of 
force was so great that the English must have been over- 
whelmed before the Prussians came up. He carried me to 
Malmaison, which is close by, and where Lord Combermere 
was quartered. Ever3rthing remains as in the time of Napo- 
leon and Josephine ; I saw the bed in which she died. I was 
particularly interested by a chair in which Bonaparte used 
to sit and cogitate, and on which he had made innumerable 
-cuts with a penknife, a practice he was given to when en- 
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gaged in deep thought. I sat in this chair and leant upon 
the table at which he used to dictate his despatches to his 
secretaries. ^Vhile I was with Elley thirteen complaints came 
in from the mayor of Euel against a corps of Brunsvrickers 
for depredations the precedmg night. He ordered them out 
of cantonments, to be encamped. He has not received a 
single complaint against an Engbsb corps since he entered 
France I walked with him in the garden of the house 
where he hves, and gathered a large (juantity of peache'i^ 
nectarines and grapes, which were growing in the utmo&t 
profusion. As I feasted on them I pleased him by saying 
that these were *ihe fruits of victory.^ In the evemng I 
went to the opera, where by way of ballet they ga>e the 
* Prodigal Son.’ The history was strictly adhered to, except 
that the swine were not introduced. I thought of your sermon 
on the Nothing could be more beautiful than the 

“pas de trois between hun and two of the ladies ho enter- 
tained during his riotous hving » 


Pans September 11, ISIS 

jMy dear Father, ... I do not intend to remam here 
above a week longer. I have been very active, and have- 
seen everything in Pilns and the environs. This morning 
I am in a particular hurry, as I am gomg to have consulta- 
tion with ^N'’ebster respecting the libels upon him and the 
Duke of "NVelUngton I met my old pupd one morning m 
the Louvre, and immediately went up and spoke to him. 
We were very cordial, and he talked to mo in the most con- 
fideutul manner of his mother, his wife, and .ill his .iflairs. 
I cannot mention to you more than that I am certain the 
story IS false and calummous. But the Duke certainly paid, 
.md IS disposed to pay, her the most particular attentions. 
The object at present is to discover the authors of the hbel 
and to bnng them to punishment. I was introduced to 
Ixird and Lady jMountnoms, and one evening I supped with 
them. They all hvc together m a splendid nnn&ion m tlie 
Place Vendome. 

It 13 quite impossible for mo to enter into any descrip- 
tion of what I have seen or felt. The mo't recent iinpre»- 
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sion is that of Versailles and St. Cloud, wliicli I visited 
yesterday. It was the fete of St. Cloud, and all Paris was 
in the park. I never saw a scene of such gaiety. Sur- 
rounded by English sentinels and with EngUsb troops 
exercising in sight of them, several thousands were dancing 
cotillons and waltzes. ... I should have liked much to wait 
here till the 25th, when the Legislative Body meets, but I 
begin to get tired, and I wish to be answering eases in the 
Temple. One my clerk sent me over here, and I dated mv 
opinion from the Eue de Eichelieu. Ney’s trial is expected 
to come on in a day or two, and I have hopes of getting- 
admission. On Saturday I heard a man tried at the Palais 
de Justice for forgery. The avocats spoke extremely well, 
and the trial was very fairly conducted. But in the same 
time we should have tried a dozen at the Old Bailey. Yours 
ever most affectionately, 

J. C. 

P.S. After returning to Paris last night I was walking 
in the Champs Elysees, and was amused -with an attempt at 
humour by a Scotch soldier. He made a woman selHng fruit 
understand that he -wished to buy a peach. ‘ Quatre sous, 
monsieur ! ’ ‘We hinna mony peaches in Scotland,’ said he ; 

‘ but we can get ane cheaper than paying a cat and a soo for ’t.’ 

Hotel de la Paix, Eue de Eichelieu, Paris : 

September 16, 1815. 

My dear Brother, — You little thought that your letters 
■written in the end of 1814 and beginning of 1815 would 
be delivered to me in the capital of France. I certainly 
never had more pleasure from your correspondence than 
amidst the blandishments of Paris. I said to myself that 
your presence was alone wanting to make me perfectly happy, 
and I now seem to have you by my side. All that I propose 
to do at present is to give you a valeo from Paris, which I 
■will enclose to my clerk, and direct him to forward. When 
I get back to the Temple I -will give you some account of 
my adventures. I am in perfect good health, and exq-uisitely 
enjoying every moment as it passes by. The only incon- 
venience I suffer from is the heat, which is dreadful. I 
VOL. I. Y 
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before knew what heat was. At night I cannot even 

— ! bear my shirt as 1 he on the top of my bed, and there I 

A n 181 j {jjQii Lawrence on the gndiron. For nules round 

you perceive no symptoms of verdure or vegetation — a wjda 
waste of sand. 'Whence come the milk and the vegetables 
with which we are so plentifully supplied, I do not under- 
stand. 

iMost of the lawyers am ve in pairs. I am here by myself 
— a plan I strongly recommend to all travellers. Let two 
men be very well informed and very well tempered, they 
get tired and dissatisfied with each other, ily actions are 
quite unconstrained, and I jom any party of my comiai8~ 
fiances according to my fantasy- 

If you ask what gives me moat delight, I will enumerate 
several things that have pleased me much, without meaning 
to class them according to any supposed preference — 1. To see 
Pans in the hands of the Enghsh and Prussians. The red 
coats and the blue divide it between them, the former on 
the north side of the nver, the latter on the south. Loius 
IS left nothing but the Tuileries. The national guard acts 
to preserve the peace, but the barriers and all the military 
posts are occupied by the allies. There are several Scotch 
regiments encamped'in the Champs Elysees, and I find it 
peculiarly interesting to hear roy native tongue spoken under 
such circumstances. 2. I have a vulgar pleasure in seeing 
and being so near emperors and klug^. I have several times 
been in the midst of the Emperor of Russia, the Emperor 
of Austria, the ICing of Prussia, and archdukes, dukes, and 
great generals without number. This is a pleasure chiefly 
ansing from the obscure comer where I iras bom and 
reared, which, upon the whole, I believe I have no reason 
to regret. I shall never forget the wonder with which I 
at first contemphted the magnificence of Dundee. But to 
return to Pans. 3. The vast assemblage of strangers from 
all parts of the world If f dine at Vdry’s I aw surrounded 
by men of ev cry nation and tnbe, from the ^\ all of China 
to Gibraltar. Ibeir different features, drtss, language and 
manners make a mtiUiiujc of which no description could 
convey an idea. 4. The gallery of the Louvre. This, aa 
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yet, remains almost entire. The Prussians have carried 
away a few pictures, but nothing of much value. Such a 
collection never existed since the world began, and probably 
never will exist ajjain. There is no doubt that all the 
statues and paintings are to be restored to then: former 
owners, and we daily expect to see the dispersion begin. 
0 . The drama. You judge rightly that CorneiUe?s tragedies 
are very fine in the mouths of the great French performers. 
It is with their comedy, however, that I am chiefiy delighted. 
There is here a comic actress, MadUe. ]\Iars, who greatly ex- 
ceeds anything I ever before saw upon the stage. She is 
beautiful, elegant, sprightly, arch, everytliing in the highest 
possible perfection. But the performers are all excellent. 
Each part is as well supported as it can or ought to be for 
the general effect of the piece. But I must hasten to con- 
clude my catalogue by mentioning, lastly, an undefined sense 
of danger, mixed with a conviction of security. The French 
look very ferocious, and we are told of meetings nightly in 
the Faubourg St. INIarcel for planning a general massacre of 
the English. Yet we know they can attempt nothing, as 
there are 150,000 allied troops wthin four hours’ march of 
Paris. One seems to be in the midst of transactions to be 
mentioned in history. This is a new sensation, and there- 
fore delightful. I cannot, however, elucidate my meaning 
upon this head, and ‘ must, therefore, reserve it as the sub- 
ject of a futm'e discourse.’ Le bon Dieio voils bonisse. 

Paris : yeptember 20, 1815. 

My dear Father, . . . Perhaps you vdll not be less smr- 
prised to hear that I am become a notorious gamester. M. 
le Marquis de Livry, the chief of one of the most ancient 
families in France, is now at the head of the most famous 
gaming house in Paris. To attract company he gives the 
most exquisite entertainments. You are introduced to biTu 
and leave your card. Soon after, you have an invitation to 
dinner, where you meet men of the first reputation, and dash- 
ing belles of the worst. You are expected to play and lose 
at least enough to pay for your dinner. I had an invitation 
a, few days ago, which I very readily accepted. The cowp d’ceil 
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at table was bnlliant^mte a blaze of stars— and tbe ladies^ 
you may suppose, extremely beautiful "We soon adjourned 
to the gammg-rooms I had resolved to lose two napoleons 
aud no more, and I had therefore furmshed myself with 
eight five-franc pieces — two of which I staked at a time I 
first tried ‘ rouge et noir * — but found my money increasing. 
I then made an attempt at ‘par et impar,’ with the same 
success At last I thought that * hazard ’ would do my 
business — but it was all in \ain, I never could get nd of my 
money and, after playing for several hours until the table 
broke up, I found myself a winner of three uapoleooa 
Others, I suppose, won or lost as many hundreds, for they 
staked their five or ten napoleons every throw Notwith- 
standing this bait thrown out for me by Monsieur le Diable, 
I have not been at the Marquis’s since It is a most won- 
derful establishment, the hfitel one of the first m Pans, 
with beautiful gardens I think there cannot be less than 
thirty or forty servants always in attendance, and ready, like 
the gemi of the lamp, to bnng you whatever luxuries you 
can demand Heaven knows how after all this I shall sit 
down to draw declarations ^ 

I continue to think that things will go on qmetly* 
The manifestations at the theatres are most loyal * Henn 
IV * IS frequently called for and encored Last night I iras 
at the Vaudeville, where a piece was represented to celebrate 
the return of the Kmgto Pans A Highland officer is intro- 
duced, who in broken brcnch gives an account of the b ittle 
of Waterloo, and the manner m which Bonaparte fltd, 
calling ‘sauve qui pent* He was most npturously ai>- 
plauded On inquiry I find there was nothing corrc'-ponding 
to this during the hundred days of Bonaparte’s goiemmcnt 
Lveryone speaks wtU of the Engli‘«li They ibhor the 
Prussians ind despi'C the Austrians Please to write mt a 
few lines which I may find oa my return to the Temple 
God ble&s vou all 

Temple Octobers 1815 

My dear George, I have a letter from our father to- 
day which amuses me a good deal, being filleil u ith ih hor- 
tations from vice, and exhortations to industry Ho ■'ti.ms 
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to tliink that while I was at Paris ‘ I went off at the nail,’ 
and that I never should return to the sober habits of the 
law. Alas! he forgets that I become a bald-headed old 
man and that, according to the coiu-se of nature, I ought to 
have had a son to whom I might have addressed such ad- 
monitions with propriety. I have now concluded my thirty- 
sixth year 1 July is gone ! I more and more hope that we 
shall spend a pleasant autumn together. If you were to ask 
me what you should do chiefly to adapt yourself to London 
society, I should say, read, ponder and get by heart Shake- 
speare’s plays. Your accpuiintauce with Scott and Byron 
is good; but they may drop out of fashion. Shakespeare 
remains the same for ever in public estimation, and in the 
course of conversation there are perpetual allusions to him. 
It is likewise of much importance to be quite familiar with 
the popular works of Smollett, Fielding and Sterne. Those, 
with the fashionable publications of the day, will enable you 
to dine out with distinction. In short , my dear George, 

Be to my faults a little blind, 

Be to my virtues very kind, 

and we shall go on very happily together. Your 700Z. a 
year is likely to be more valuable than could have been 
hoped for a little while ago. The price of corn continues to 
fall, and other things begin to keep pticc with it. Posting 
is now very general at Is. a mile. I sm*ely could not be so 
absurd as to imagine that a reformation of out currency 
could improve your exchange. If I said so, you might have 
supposed it to be a slip of the pen. If things remain quiet, 
I suppose we shall by and by get back to the old state 
of things, and have guineas in circulation at 21s. 

There appears to be no chance or possibility of any change 
in my mode of life in the season about to open. "Were I 
married, and even happily, I should probably feel more 
ennui and more vexation than I do at present. But I con- 
fess I have a sense of great desolation when I look round 
and perceive how isolated I am. The rapid progress of the 
time within which the foundation for domestic ties must 
be laid likewise fills me with dismay. But I dismiss such 
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reflections, and when the morrow of All Souls arrives 1 
shall have no time for them till the next long vacation 

Temple October 7, 181o 

My dear Father, — I have at last the pleasure to forward 
George’s letter of February 9 London is dreadfully deso- 
late, and I can hardly drag on existence I wish I could go 
and amuse myself at the JMarquis’s I had another in\ ita 
tion to dine with him the day I left Pans I should have 
stayed a week longer, had I not perceived that you were so 
much alarmed for my morals My only amusement now is 
dining fill pensKni with a French a^be I pay less than I 
should at a coffee house I hope to have some more good 
advice from you very soon I have got by heart your last 
discourse on the dangers of pleasure and the benefits of 
industry 

I remain, 

Dear Papa, 

Your dutiful Son, 

John Campbell 

Temple December 1 1815 

My dear George, McCulloch lately advised me, with 
a view to your interest, to become an occasional •'peaker at 
the India House He says that in this way I may be able to 
serve you more effectually than by the best mtennedi ir_) 
ipplications Accordingly I have bought 1000/ India Stock, 
by which I am qualified both to vote and spt, ik I know 
not when I shall begin my oratorical carter Since tlie 
granting of the new ch irter there has been h irdly my de- 
bating Were anything interesting to occur, it iiuy \ery 
likely happen that I may not be able to attend Put tho 
first favourable opportunity I shall try ni} luck 

I belie\e you to be quite sincere in what 3-0U sa^ ibout 
buying i seat in Parliament for me, but it pre‘;ent tlio ex- 
periment IS not advisable There !>» no Likuico of partic**, 
md speaking ind voting both go for very little The only 
way in which a man could idvance hunstif m tho House of 
Commons would be by becoming a deiotcd tool of Carlton 
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House. Being a more ministerialisl is nothing ; but a 
friend of the Prince is sure to be promoted. This lino of 
politics, however, is not only exeeeiiingly degrading, but is 
pretty well preoccupied. As to a man getting on by speak- 
ing on the popular side, it is now quite out of the question. 
From a great combination of causes, the power of tin; Crown 
is at present transcendent, and is long likely to continue so. 
But though I have little wish to be in Barliamcnt just at 
present, 1 by no means renounce th(‘ thought. On the 
contrary, if 1 do not marry (which becomes most higidy 
improbable), I calculate with certainty on some day or 
another being a member of the Honourable House. The 
time would be when I may a.-'pire to a silk gown — and by 
then 1 shall be able easily to alVord (he expense, without the 
generous sacrifice which you propose. . . . 

The branch of my business which most increases is case 
answering, f have a great character in the City as a mer- 
c.'iiitile lawyer. Accordingly I am consulted by a number of 
the first City attorneys. This necessarily leads to business 
in court. If a suit follows the opinion, the man on whose 
advice it was commenced is naturally employed. You need 
not. be afraid of my becoming a mere chamber counsel. This 
is a character now exploded, and the Imsiness of a stuff- 
gown in chambers and in court always hoars a pretty similar 
proportion. 

We nourish mightily at the Vcrulam. Lord Erskine is 
now a candidate. Seriously, this c'ub adds very much to the 
arji'timeats of my existence. I hope to see you a member. 

I shall put you down by and by as a candidate, tiiat you 
may be admitted on your return. Say if you shall have any 
objection. You will find it an excellent introduction to 
society in London. I suppose yon are too misanthropical 
now to play at cards. We liave one room devoted to that 
purpose, and another to chess. I never play myself, but I 
honour those who do. We have three modes of dining. There 
is a dinner at five o’clock at Gs. a head exclusive of wine, and 
another at six o’clock at 10s., and individuals may dine singly 
at different prices at any hour. The five o’clock dinner is 
soon over, but the six o’clock party do not break up till near 
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ten or eleven. I can only assist at this very rarely. But 
the chief use of the place I find is for a lounge after business. 

I still continue a theatrical amateur, and to-morrow lughi. 
I am going to see Miss O’Neil in ‘ Jlonimia.’ After witnessing 
the performances of Mdme. George and Mdme. Duchesnoy I 
admire her more than ever. She is almost equal m tragedy 
to Mdlle. i\Iars m comedy. I suppose I raved about this last 
ictress in my Pans letters. I hope you and I may see her 
together at the Theatre Franfais. You shall say you neier 
knew what comic acting was before. You seem to be readmg 
a great deal of French as well as Latm You quote Corneille 
and Tacitus in the same letter. I wish jou would give me 
some account of the course of your studies. I did not imagine 
there was a copy of the Life of Agricola m all India. I think 
you have never made auyattempt upon the nativ e language^, 
nor do I know that it would have been at all worth your 
while. I agree witli our father that you should have under- 
taken some hterary enterprise 

‘ Waverley’ and ‘ Guy Alannenng ’ of course you have read 
and greatly admired All those who have good means of in- 
formation believe they are written by "Walter Scott, although 
he strenuously disclaims them. A third by the same author 
is adv ertised. Walter’s ‘ Waterloo ’ is considered a fulure. 
The saying goes that ‘ he has fallen m battle,’ and the fol- 
lowing epigram h is been written upon liim by Er&kiue . — 

Oa VVatcrloos cnsaogtuncd plam 
Lie Uiousandd of the mighty bLiin , 

But Done by sabre, or by shot, 

PeU bait so tiat as Waller bcott ! 

Temple baQ<iay ocning, December 10, ISIS 

Jly dear Father, ... No nous' I continue ‘drming 
decbritions and opening pleadings ’ Olio eituiiig I ist iictk, 
to be sure, I Mas before bis Honour tbo AListcr of the Kolls,* 
upon a case of gre it import incc from our circuit respecting .i 
will. We were four on eieh eidc. Sir biinuel Honiillj being 
of the number. His Honour listeiied to me with gre it itteii- 
tiou, and treated me with gre itciubty. 'Iho contrast between 

* bir William Grant. 



SKATING ON THE SEEPENTINE. 


liis manner of doing business and that of om: four ruffians in 
tlie King’s Bench is very striking. He never interrupts any 
man, and when the counsel have all finished he givesjudgment 
so as to satisfy even those against whom he decides. I am 
sure I may assert with perfect truth that in om- court I have 
not, since I was called to the bar, spoken four consecutive sen- 
tences without being stopped by some of the judges with a 
question, or an objection, or a ‘ pooh pooh ! ’ And they behave 
in the same manner to all the other men at the bar. Instead 
of saving, they waste time in this manner, and they render 
themselves universally odious. 

We have commenced an action in the name of Webster 
against the ‘ St. James’s Chronicle,’ for saying there had been 
an intrigue between Lady Frances and the Dulce of Welling- 
ton. The cause will not come on for trial till the middle of 
February. 

I had to-day a severe rehuhe for skating on the Serpen- 
tine. About a minute and a half after I had crossed it with 
some apprehension, a piece of ice fell in, and above a dozen 
persons were immersed in the water. A rope was instantly 
thrown to them (indeed, was previously lying across the 
place), or they must all have been drowned. They were got 
out alive, except one man, and hopes were entertained of 
his restoration. It would have been a very pretty termina- 
tion to my career, had I been drowned skating on a Sunday! 
But you know this amusement is permitted on Sundays in 
London with the most ‘ decent ’ people, and you must allow 
that no one keeps the Sabbath more strictly than I do, when 
in Scotland. 

Temple : December 17, 1815. 

My dear Greorge, — Although I am at present much occu- 
p)ied I must give utterance to my joy at your appointment 
to Calcutta. This I consider the happiest event that has 
occurred to the family in my time. Although we have great 
reason to bless God for continued prosperity, we have not 
met with many striking instances of good fortune. I, of 
course, enjoy this all the more as I had given up all hopes 
of it, and had severely felt the disappointment. My relue- 
■tance to your continuing in India is now considerably 
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C^p diminished AVe are not much farther from each other in 

point of intercourse than if you had been permanently 

A D 1815 settled as a physician at Perth or Edinburgh My great 
joy is that you will now enjoy hfe The society of Calcutta, 
I conceive, is better than that of any provincial town of 
Great Britain, and you have it entirely at your command 
Plenty of leisure, independent station, health, the exhilara- 
tion arising from the accomphshment of your plans, the 
consciousness of having made us all so happy, the prospect 
of joining us when you find it convenient’ The news to 
me is without alloy — -for everything goes on prosperously 
with the family Our father (blessed be God) is in vigorous 
health, and, from his altered mode of life, is likely long to 
continue so "My mind is relieved from a weight, knowing 
that you had heard of his illness I was really afraid of 
the effect it might have upon you, and I had misgivingb as 
to the propriety of my commumcations 

If I remain obscure I hav e no reason to complain of my 
profits In the last week I made above 100 guineas ’ But 
for this I have worked in a way of which, I fancy, you ha^ e 
not much notion in the East At Guildhall by nine o’clock— 
remam m court till near four — come home— eat a mutton chop 
and i potato sent to my chambers — no wme nor «mall beer 
— begin immediately to read my briefs — go out to consxd- 
tations — sit up till one to answer cases or write out my 
Reports But I generally contn\e to spend half an hour 
at the Verulam My health ne\er better I used to suffer 
considerably from dyspepsia, and had an inclination to jaun- 
dice — but all symptoms of this are now gone I brtikfist 
everj moniing on cafe an- lait, which I think agrees better 
with me than tea, and which I beg leave to recommend to 
you 

Xcmplo IcbraaiyC ISlC. 

My dear Father, , At last I haio the plnsure 
to inform jou that Abbott is iirtiuill, appointed* Thc 
rumours bare been wious Sonietiines it was Abiiott, 
sometimes Holroyd, Eomctimcs licst, sometimes Burroiigh, 

• As JuJgo mil o Coart ol Kins s Bench, atterwanU Chid Jiullco ot 
I Dglood, and LonJ Tcctcrden — En 



AN OPENING ON THE OXEORD CIRCUIT. 


sometimes Lens, sometimes Pigott. For ttiree days it 
^vas most confidently reported that Best was fixed upon, _ 
and his own family believed so. On Saturday, however, 
Abbott returned liis briefs and shut up his chambers. In 
point of fact, his fiat came to the Secretary of State’s office 
on Wednesday. I did not certainly know the event at post 
time on Saturday, or I should have informed you of it. I 
have never before met with anything so fortunate. How it 
will turn out no one can tell ; but I have now before me as 
favourable an opening upon the circuit as the heart of man 
could desire. The general opinion is that T shall fill it up. 

I meet with congratulations wherever I go. I feel my im- 
portance in Westminster Hall increased to a degree that you 
cannot easily imagine. The common saying is, ^ What a 
lucky fellow that Campbell is ! ’ My own expectations at first 
are moderate. You are to understand that, besides thirty 
or forty men upon the circuit who all expect to have the 
principal share of Abbott’s business, there are two, Taunton 
and Peake, who ought in the common course of things to 
come in before me, as they are of much greater standing, 
and are more known upon the circuit. I am sure, however, 
to have enough both to try and improve me, and it is not 
the fault of fortune if I do not get forward. Jervis and 
Dauncey are the only two silk gowns on the cucuit. If you 
could get one made a Baron of the Exchequer and the other 
sent out as a judge to India, I might then have a chance for 
the lead. In town, likewise, the ground is about to be very 
much cleared. It is expected that Marryat, Scarlett and five 
or six others will have silk gowns almost immediately. 

I forgot to mention that another judge, Dampier, died on 
Saturday night. He is to be succeeded by Holroyd, a special 
pleader from the Northern circuit.^ 


Temple : Februarj'- 6, 1816. 

My dear George, . . . Abbott is at length made a judge, 
and the Oxford is as open to me as heart of man could 
desire. . . . On the strength of it I have sported the seal 

' George S. Holroyd: made a Judge of the King’s Bench, February 
1816 ; died 1831 .— Ed. 
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which I have been so long building, and the exact counter- 
part of which I have built for you. These are the true 
heraldic bearings of our house • Gyronny of eight, or and 
sable, wthin a bordure engrailed, or and azure, counter- 
changed The boar’s head proper you have been long 
acquainted with. The arms you will see in any booh of 
heraldry. I ha\e selected a new motto, and I hope you as 
head of the house will approie of it. Lord Breadalbane’s 
motto IS ‘Follow me,* and all the jumor branches haie 
something which may be understood by iray of answer. The 
Campbells of Baitullo say ‘ Audacter et apert6 * The words 
are from Cicero, and X believe have not been so appUed 
before, although some noble family has ‘Audacter et sincere’ 
I am afraid you will thmh my head turned altogether. I 
confess I am greatly delighted I have never before met 
with such a piece of personal good fortune I could not be 
more favourably curcumstonced upon the circmt. Were the 
opening greater, it would be dangerous by calling up com- 
petitors . In the spring I still mean to start my two 
horaea and groom (with the boar’s head proper on his 
buttons). By the bye, I do not think I have written to you 
since I was at the sessions, wliere I d meed all night it a 
ball, to the 'idmiration of the county of Gloucester. I 
rather think I shnll become a most egregious coxcomb; 
indeed, with my Pans coat md new seal I have ilreidy 
become so Fray send me some good adiice. I was much 
benefited by your moral lecture, and I would try to return 
you the compliment, if I did not know it was unnects&.iry by 
your declared incompeteucy for ‘the pleasures of jouth.’ 
Forgive all this tnfting. You shall hear from me fully m 
about ten days. God bless you. 

Tcoiplo licbniary IC, 1810. 

Jly dear George, • » . I have not had i tussle with laird 
Ellenborougli these three months, hi, liuimitr is less olTcu- 
sue to him, anU he is disposed to treat mo mill inon, con- 
sideration. Ihe business I now Invo iitcts-arily giics mo 
some importance mth tlie court. I halo not beta rtcuitly 
engaged in any cause of public interest ejetpt (hat tniai on 
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T'riday, of which you will find an account, in the newspapers, 
Webster and Lady Frances against the ‘ St. James’s Chronicle.’ 
Two thousand pounds damages ! I was exceedingly anxious 
indeed. The whole responsibility rested on my shoulders. 
I had little to do in public. I will just give you a specimen 
of the way in which juniors at the bar are kept domi. It was 
my business to open the pleadings, as we call it, and I ought 
naturally to have stated all the libels to the jury. When I 
was getting up to do so. Best said : ‘ Don’t you say more 
than that it is an action for a libel.’ Well, then Vaughan 
ought to have examined the first witness as to the publica- 
tion, winch would have left the Duke of Kichmond to me, in 
examining whom respecting the Duke of Wellington and 
Lady Frances some edat was to be expected. As Best was 
concluding his speech, Vaughan said : ‘ Campbell, do you 
take the first -^vitness to prove the publication, and I will go 
on with the Dulce of Eichmond.’ In both instances I was 
compelled to comply. There is an invariable and systematic 
conspiracy among the leaders to depress a junior, and to cut 
him off -from all opportunity of gaining distinction. 

Webster and his wife have been a week in London, and I 
have seen a good deal of them. She is the most fascinating 
creature that ever lived, and I believe in my conscience most 
perfectly virtuous. I really am quite in love with her. She 
may well be the conqueror of the conqueror of the world. 
Although she has certainly met with more flattering attention 
during the last twelve months than any woman in Europe, 
her manners remain a perfect model of simplicity as well as of 
elegance. It is whimsical enough that she is going to reside 
in the parish of Cupar. There is a house called Cairnie 
Lodge, at present inhabited by a brother-in-law of Webster’s. 
There they are going on a visit, and they leave London for 
that destination this morning. James, at his own request, 
cari'ies down a letter of introduction to our father. I wish 
to Heaven she would remain in Fife till the autumn. 
Having been the idol of Brussels and Paris during the last 
twelve months, she is personally acquainted with almost all 
the distinguished characters in Europe, Then as to the 
battle of Waterloo she may be said to have been present at 
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it. I rather think she was not forgotten in the Duke’s \i&it 
to Brussels the next day. And at any rate she had mtelh- 
gence from the field every hour. What. she ha& seen she 
tells with as much nawete as a country girl, I -was five 
hours m conversation with her on Friday evemng, and it 
seemed but a moment. James insisted on giving me as an 
acknowledgment ten small bronze busts of the Greek aud 
Latin poets which he had brought with him from Paris, and 
which now ornament my mantel-piece, . . . 

I have no news for you of any kind. My friend Brougham 
you will see is making a prodigious splash in the House of 
Commons, but he is doing nothmg at the bar. He may 
almost be considered to have left the law, or the law to hav e 
left him. 1 really do not think I have heard his voice in the 
Court of King’s Bench these three terms. But he may be 
considered the leader of Opposition, which is rather a more 
splendid situation than that of a ‘ rising junior.’ 

Tciq])1o Marcli 0, 181 G. 

My dear Father, ... I have taken to quarrelling with 
Gibbs® lately, instead of Lord Ellenborough, Here I have 
a great advantage m not being nt all afraid of my anta- 
gonist, and possessing my faculties entire during the contest. 
Having known him fimiliarly at the bar, I feel no myste- 
rious awe m beholding him ; aud, notwithstanding lus pro- 
found knowledge of law, great quickness of perception, .md 
singular turn for sneer .md sarcasm, he has not much copious- 
ness of diction or energy of manner. He cannot deal the 
knock-me-down blows of old Brough, aud if you watch joiir 
opportunity you may give him a podger. I am etidom in a 
cause of any consequence before him without getting into 
some squabble with him. Last Saturday it eime to a bortof 
crisis. He o\ crruled a point I Lid made, very contemptu- 
ously and without allowing me a fair opportunity to ho licird. 

I expressed •■oine rc'^entmcnt. He found fault with my irre- 
gukmty. I iiumtamed that 1 was right. When the uiu-,o 
was over he privately took me to t.is>k. I told luin ho wo 
wrong, and that upon reflection ho wcniil think bo. Next 
• Sir Vicary GIbba, Cbiel Justice of the Common Picas. 
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morning I received a note from him desiring to see me. I 
called npon him. He said he doubted of his decision, and 
wished the matter to be moved next term. He was exceed- 
ingly civil. We talked it over at some length and became 
very good friends. I complimented him upon the excellent 
order he preserves in his comd, and he expressed deep regret 
at being sometimes obliged to stop me for the sake of re- 
gularity, as he always hears me with such satisfaction ! I 
hope to go on more smoothly with him in future. I have 
not had the slightest bickering with my Lord Ellenborough 
these three months. But he is an altered man. His health 
has been visibly declining and his manner is very much 
mollified. He seems desperately frightened lest he should 
be brought by habeas corpus before the Devil, to be punished 
for all his outrages. 

Temple : June -1, ISIG, 

My dear Brother, ... I before mentioned to you that I 
had hired a groom. Now I have one horse, for which I paid 
sixty guineas — a very fine animal, I can assure you. When I 
can pick up another such, my establishment will be complete. 
I think my genius never displayed itself more than in this 
proceeding. I take more credit to myself for setting up my 
groom and horses than for writing my book, or fagging in 
Tidd’s office. Of such efforts a common man is capable — 
but he is not a common man who thus adapts himself to 
varying circumstances, and who seeks the same object by 
opposite means ! Laying down my Deports and setting up 
my horses, I announce that my fortune is made, and there ^vill 
be a greater disposition to employ me. I must, of course, 
display the same assiduity and devotedness for which I have 
been hitherto remarked. 1 have ridden daily for the last 
fortnight and, among other advantages, have found an ac- 
cession of health. I had become rather dyspeptical and was 
threatened with a return of my yellow complexion, but my 
digestive organs are now well braced, and the roses begin to 
blow in my cheeks. 

Temple : July 3, 1816. 

My dear Brother, ... I dined lately with Alexander.^ I 
Afterwards Chief Baron of the Exchequer. 
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there met a niece of his, a very sweet and interesting girl, 
whom I should like very well for a wife. I went with her a 
few days after to a picture gallery, and afterwards called 
upon her. I have not seen her since, nor shall I probably 
see her again these three months. I cannot run after her 
or any woman. The thing is impossible. I would willingly 
sacrifice any given quantity of business ; but if I were to 
attempt this, the concern would at once break up and go to 
ruin. I am kept at the oar from morning till night. As far 
as money is an object I ought to be fully satisfied. ^Vithout 
having cast up my fee book, I should really think I am 
making very little less than 3, OOOi. a year. ... 

4 Dorset Bogaor, Sussex: 

August 30, 1816. 

Dily dear Father, ... I have followed your advice by 
taking up my quarters by the sea-side. Here I am with my 
books and papers, and I can do my long vacation work almost 
as well as if I were in the Temple, The place is extremely 
quiet and secluded, and for that reason I have preferred 
it. . . . We are here without any public amusements, and in 
all respects very dull. The principal \dsitor is our cousin the 
Duke. I have not yetmade his acquaintance. Alas! that the 
great AlacCallum More should dwindle into a watering place 
lounger ! 

I amuse myself with riding out on horseback, getting my 
Reports through the press, and reading novels. Upon the 
whole I like the solitude in which I have pbced myself, but 
sometimes it is a little too much for me. A letter from you 
will be a great treat. I do not yet know whether you {xjr- 
ceived the earthquake, and what effect it had upon you and 
the good people of Cupar. The weather here is now delight- 
ful, and I believe there is a propect of an abundant harvest. 

love to my dear sisters. 

Ever most alTcc'^ yours, 

J, Campuell. 

Bo^or: tksi'lcmtjcr t5, 15GI. 

ily dear Brother, ... I have formed an accimuntaiice 
here with the great Dr. Uaillio, who is present in this 
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place, Nvlien he is nol in attendance on the King at Windsor. 
He says that for ten years he worked at his profession seven- 
teen hours a day, from six in the morning till eleven a( 
night, with the exception of very short intervals for break- 
fast and dinner. When not visiting patients he was writing 
letters — a most burdensome part of his employment. He 
seems now almost quite knocked up. Although not much 
turned of fifty, he appears ten years older. He now chiefly 
confines himself to consultations, and when in the country 
he will only see persons particularly introduced to him. He 
tells me (what I was not aware of) that he is a minister’s son, 
like myself. His father was minister of Hamilton. He was 
brought to this country, sent to Oxford, and introduced into 
life by the Hunters, who were his uncles. He has made, as 
you may suppose, an immense fortune, having gone through 
more business than any man ever did before in the same time. 
He envies us lawyers for the splendid and the snug situations 
which our profession holds out to men who succeed in it. 
He must go on writing his prescriptions and taking his guineas 
to the end of the chapter. 

I live here very quietly and very stupidly. The length 
of my stay is uncertain. I have no professional engagement 
till the loth of October, when I ought to be at Usk in Mon- 
mouthshire. 


Bognor : September 23, 181G. 

My dear Father, ... I don’t know if you are aware that 
special pleaders at the bar are in the habit of talcing pupils. 
I have the offer of one to come to me at Christmas. As he 
^vill assist me in drawing declarations, and will put a hun- 
dred guineas in my pocket without giving me any trouble, I 
suppose I ought not to refuse him. 

Judge Abbott is the only old acquaintance I have found 
at this place. I see him often and sometimes dine with him. 
Have you found out Bognor on the map ? I am going to ride 
to-day to Selsey Bill, a promontory you will observe a little 
way south-east from Chichester. This is perhaps the finest 
climate in England, having the mildness of the western and 
the dryness of the eastern coast. We have a profusion of 
VOL. I. z 
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CHAI* fine timber trees growing down to the water’s edge. Were' 
— it not for the laziness of the people, the harvest might have 
A D 131C been all over, but they go on as they usually do when the 
reaping begins early m August, and there is no danger of 
bad weather. You seldom see above two or three reapers 
at work together in the same field, and the^^e the ordinary 
servants of the farmer. The com vnll not be all lioused for 
a fortnight or three weeks. To do them justice, howev er, they 
begin to make stacks in the farm-yard, and some of them 
who have visited the North countree have even reached the 
refinement of statics. But I do not behev e there are three 
tlireshmg machines lu Sussex, and the process of winnowing 
IS generally performed by the stream of air between the two 
barn doors. We had ten days of dry and sultry \v eather. At 
present it is again rather unsettled. 

TeU Jess I have here reperused the whole of ‘ Sir Charles 
Grandison ’ and of ‘ Clarissa Harlowe,’ I was rather tired of 
that vain conceited wretch Miss Byron, but I was in tear& 
when I bid adieu to Clanssn. My love to ill around jou. 

Bognor September .'t, ISIC 

My dear Brotlier, . . This is the stupidest place on the 

face of the earth, and afibrds no topic whatever for corre- 
spondence. How differently was I circum^stanced m the 
autumn of the last year . . . You may think it very odd 
that I have spent the long v.ication here instead of going to 
Scotland or visiting the ^ntment That I may not ippear 
to you to have acted absurdly, I deem it right to ttll jou tlie 
true reason, which possibly jou might htir from some other 
quarter. You are to understand then th it I am now m 
perfect health, and I tru«t Iikelj to coutiime <^ 0 , but 1 have 
been unwell. I ought likewise to pr«.ini-c in> st.ittmtnt of 
my c.i^e, which might otherwise i little ilannjou, byMjmg 
that there is good reaMin for thinking comphmt (spitting 
of blood) proceeded entirely from indigestion ind its tOVet 
iqxm the mucous luembrant, so that I ntvtr wis m n ihtj 
seriously ill, although I hwl some cause for .qiprclicnstou till 
the nature of the dicta«m was ascertamed. . . . 

Dr. WUIs about a fortnight ago was down lure for twt* 
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days. Dr. Baillie proposed a consultation, to which I readily 
acceded. As I was going to his house I met the two learned 
doctors on the beach, and I was rather surprised than amused 
with Baillie’s seeming levity. ‘ Here,’ said he, ‘ is ^Vells come 
down. Let us step in, and we shall have a (jrand considta- 
tioH.’’ Never having been present at this species of consul- 
tation before, I was unacquainted with its forms. After we 
had talked some time, I was ordered to withdraw into an 
adjoining room. While they were considering of their ver- 
dict, I confess I felt some Jbistmtio)i, However, when I 
was called to hear the sentence f was considerably relieved. 
I ought to mention that upon this occasion they would take 
no fees. They said that. morning ‘they were gentlemen.’ 
The regular consultation fee is three guineas. . . . 

I have not hinted at my illness in any letters to Scotland, 
and I trust they will not hear of it. Our father is perfectly 
satisiied with the apology I have made for not visiting him — 
the finishing of my Reports. I had fully intended to go down 
to Scotland this autumn, but Wells told me I must by no 
means think of undertaking such a journey. You will 
imagine I must have suffered some uneasiness, but I thank 
God 1 supported myself with considerable fortitude. I cer- 
tainly did several times apprehend myself to be in a very 
dangerous state. The disappointment of all my ambitious 
projects cost me much less than I should have expected. I 
was chiefly distressed in anticipating how the news would be 
received by you, and, still more I think, the shock to be 
sustained by our poor father. When at the worst I received 
a letter from him describing his unexampled happiness in 
his children. A very unpleasant thing, although in a diffe- 
rent way, was going into court to be gazed at by my brother 
circuiteers. I never mentioned to any of them what was the 
matter with me, but from my looks they were exceedingly 
sanguine. I did not know before I was of such consequence. 
There was such a curiosity to know how I went on, and the 
intelligence that Campbell was so ill as not to be able to 
come into court, circulated like an Extraordinary Gazette. 
Indeed, when I left Gloucester, my own opinion very much 
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CHAP concurred with thein^ that I should ne\er join the circuit 
— _ again Once more, however, / lool to the ^Yoolsacl i ' 

-i U lolO 

leinple October 9, 1SI6 

aiy dear George, Last mght I returned from Bog- 
nor I continue quite well — no return whatever of my 

complaint The last fortnight I was at Bognor I bathed m 
the sea every morning without mcom enience This seems 
to show there could be no harm in the chest Baron writes 
me, ‘ I had a few days ago a letter from BaiUie Ifis opimon 
m your case in the main agre^ with that which I had tv- 
pressed He thinks yonr lungs untouched ’ Bailhe at first 
was unnecessarily alarmed by two circumstances first, an 
ipparent quickness of pulse All my life I have been easily 
excited, and in going before him, as on rising to speik in 
K B , my heart flutters I told bun my pulse had been quiet 
enough a quarter of an hour before, but he seemed not to 
believe me, and said, * At any rate that shows a great irrita- 
bility * The second circumstance was tlut he thought my 
^ voice affected Now I am certain this proceeded merely from 
huskiness Bailhe particularly recommends exercise on 

horseback, which I mean to take very diligently Indeed, I 
never devoted myself to anything more completely than tht 
acquisition of health during the six weeks I was at Bognor 
There are not many men in our profession who could lead 
such a life I was in the open air by mysclf about five 
hours a day, and all the rest of my time I was m my solitary 
lodgings over a book This was somewhat like jour life it 
Agra Had it not been for ‘Sir Charles Grandison’ and 
‘ Cliris a Harlowe,’ I know not wliat would hav c become of mt. 

I sometunes fi.lt a little eery, }ou will suppost, but iipeu the 
whole I know not wheflitr I wonkl not spend the tune oitr 
ngUD, notwithstanding iny moments of dtspondonej, wire 
the offer made roe . . 

In chambers I remitn till I am married, giung no 
diliiicrs, unless on jour return itc should ttke i housi 
together Ihe only ‘bopitahly’ I u ed to cicrciso wm 

> On tlio tret ot II U Icltir is wntlcn in tls hind, M tot « tll s,-rlii In 
ufewwccLs and ba'O been wtU ever silicc January 7, 18 
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giving an annual dinner to the members of the Beeswing 
Club, which I fear this long vacation will be lost. Some 
men living in chambers give dinners, but the trouble to 
me would be very great. I have laid in a fine stock of 
jMadeira wine for you. I have a pipe now in Jamaica and 
two half-pipes at home. Horner, I tliink, is the only bachelor 
lawyer who has a house. Brougham may be considered as 
having now cut the law altogether. He has given up the 
circuit, never comes into the Com-t of King’s Bench, and has 
quitted the Temple. . . . 

Temple : November li5, 181G. 

My dear Father, . . . The last part of my Eeports is 
published. I continue well pleased with my resolution to 
relinquish the undertaldug. I have given an account, as I 
intended, of the opinions of the judges in the Berkeley Peer- 
age ease. This, as you observed, has no connection with Nisi 
Prius, but it was a case of the greatest importance which 
had never been published, and of which I had the means 
of giving an excellent report. It has been very well 
received, and will continue to be quoted as long as the 
English law lasts. 

Poor Horner, on account of a pulmonic complaint, has 
been obliged to give up the profession, and retire for the 
winter to Italy. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

JA’fOABT 3817— KovEiraEB 3830 

Dinner Party at the Verulam— His PopiU— Death of Homer— Gifford made 
Solicitor General — Arbitration Case in Glamorganshire — Tliinks of 
getting into Parliatnontr— Hetiim of lus Brother from Indio — They go 
the Circuit together — ^Visit to Copar, and Tour in the Highlands with 
his Father and Brother — Death of Sir bamnel llomiUy— Business on 
the Spring Circuit, 1819— Gt\cs up attending Quarter Scs^iods— 
Lanarkshire Flection Committee — Portnit of Dr Campbell by liac 
burn — Applies for a Silk Gown — George Campbell buys Ldennood 
neat Cupar, bifc— They travel abroad togetlier— French Courts of 
Justice 

Temple Januar) 3, 1817 

CHAP dear Father, . . We ha\e lately had a prospect of 

— an opening upon the circuit which I moat sincerely de* 
A D 1817 precate Poor Jervis, our leader, has been extremely ill ; 
> but he IS now much better, and I trust will be preaer\ed to 

hisfimily,whoare entirely dependent upon him. I continue 
quite well myself If you are not satisfied with my autho- 
rity upon this subject, j on shall have I\Ir. Justice Abbott’s. 
He lately gav e a grand dinner to some men of the Oxford 
WTien I entered he said, ‘ Well, Campbell, how ire j ou ? But 
1 need not ask ; we ha\e heard jour \oice pretty often 1 ist 
term, and it has sounded like that of a man in vigorous 
health.’ He particularly alluded to the occasion when I put 
down my Lord, making all Westminster Ifall re‘-echo to my 
tones of indignation. But my Usual practice now is to speak 
very loud and distmelly. I btick to one of the back scats of 
the Court of icing’s Bench, which is nearly on a level with 
the bench, and from thence keep up a fire at them |>omt 
blank. Ellenborough used to plague mo bj pretenUmg to 
mishear the names of cases which I cited, but now I niako 
him hear on the deafest aide of lus ht id. 



DINNER PARTY AT THE VERULAM. 


1 had yestt'vday a very favourable specimen of the 
manners of an Htjuity judge. We had a dinner parly of 
twelve al the Verulam, of whom the Master of the Ivolls ’ was 
one, and 1 liad the honour to sit next him. Though famous 
for his taciturnity, he talked ;i good deal, telling us anec- 
dotes of his convivial parties with Pitt and Duudas. lie was 
very polite to me, and mentioned very obligingly an appeal 
from Botany Hay which was heard before the l^rivy Council 
about six months ago, and in which I was counsel. Alex- 
ander, who is a great friend of his Honour, was present. 1 
continue on a friendl}^ footing wi(l\ him. There is some 
talk of his being made a Haron of the Exchequer. He is 
rather too fat and indolent for a Judge, although a man of 
ntost excellent uood sense and a very fair lawyer. 

Horner is >aid to be rather bettor, but I fear there is 
little hope of his being able to return to public life. 

Tt'inpJo : JaniKuy a, JS17. 

;My de;u' Brother, . . . When I fell ill in June I was 
becoming a very gay man, attending routs, &c., but I haye 
since lost my ground completely. I hope L shall soon be 
able to recover it. I dine almost daily at the Verulam, with 
miserable old bachelors like myself. Not but that we have 
a mixture of youth and fashion. Yesterday we had a made 
party of twelve, among whom was no less a personage than 
the Eight lion. Sir William Grant, the Master of the Rolls. 
He is I think by far the greatest judge we have. Indeed he 
comes up to the highest notion I can form of judicial ex- 
cellence. This dinner cost us a guinea apiece. But you 
wiE understand that it is only on extraordinary occasions 
that the charge is so high. Dinner, exclusive of wine, is 
usually only six shillings, and, unlike a coffee house, there is 
no necessity for drinking wine unless you like. Till within 
the last three weeks I have not tasted wine these six 
months, and now I limit myself to half a pint, so that the 
expense is not greater than at a decent coffee house after 
paying the waiter. . . . 

My illness must no doubt have been materially injurious 
* Sir William Grant. 
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business If a man rising to addre'ss the jnrj, in 

^leanng Ins throat spits up a quantity of blood, the sight of 

AO 181 * his handkerchief rather throws a damp upon lus eloquence, 
and he is somewhat apprehensue of pulmonary exertion 
This happened to me upon the circuit several times But 
I must ha\ e suffered more from the reports of my illness 
SO industriously spread abroad ‘ Poor Campbell is in a had 
way He is gone down to Bognor to die * 

1 he new year opens auspiciously Not only do I feel 
quite stout, hut I have had more husmesb than I ever had 
before at this season Cases pour in from attorneys who'^e 
names 1 never heard of before J has sent out another sliip 
to Calcutta, the ‘ Richmond * She carries the mail I had 
not heard of her till she had sailed, or I ivould liaie sent jou 
* Old IHortality ’ by the captain liat an exquisite pro- 
duction this IS ! 

Temple Janunr) 0 181" 


Jly dear Father, I think I mentioned to you I Ind a 
pupil coming He has joined, and paid me his 100 guineas 
down upon the nail For this he has the privilege of look 
mg at the cases, pleading«, and other business passing 
through my chambers 

[In the Autobiography he thus wnte» about his pupils 
in chambers — Ed 3 


5Iy repuUtioa us a lawyer brought me many offers of 
pupils to read in my chambers, and to assist me 111 my 
business I took only two it a time, receiving froineich 
100 guineas lyear I cannot boast of any of them having 
risen, or being likely to rise, to much eminence, except inj 
countryman and friend, David Dund is, now a (Queen’s coim- 
‘•el and M P for the county of Sutherland, who, if ho pre- 
serves his beilth and the Whigs are ever again in jioner, 
will prob ibly reach the highest honours of the profession,* 
ind Vaughan AN illiaiiis, an idmirable lawyer, who ought to 
be i pm&ne judge ’ 


» llav.MmaAaboncvtoxGtnctaUnJalyl84G Ur>caU 

from 180 to 18 -» llo died March 80 187?— 

* Ho was iiia*lo a Judi,i> of tlio Cemmou llta-vOct ber ISlC. Dicl 
\y>cmber 137u — Lu 
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Temple : March 8, 1817. 

My clear Father, . . . You have, of course, heard of the 
death of poor Homer.* He was a very amiable man in 
private Kfe as well as possessed of first-rate abilities. His 
loss is universally lamented. Brougham is going on very 
successfully this season in the House of Commons, and is 
now in very good odour there. He used to be rather disliked, 
and particularly by the eotmtry gentlemen. He may almost 
be considered as having left the bar. He flies at higher 
game. I have not heard who is to defend the traitors. He 
very likely.^ 

I went into the House of Lords to hear the Scotchmen in 
the Queensberry cases. Jeffrey I did not like at all. But 
I was greatly pleased with Cranston, who comes up to every 
notion I can form of a legal reasoner. Moncrieff has some 
vigour, but is extremely inelegant. God bless you all. 
Write to me soon — ‘ On the Oxford circuit.’ 

Shrewsbury : March 23, 1817. 

My dear Father, . . . In the absence of good luck I have 
only had one positive misfortune while I have been upon 
the circuit, — ^the loss of my wig and gorni, which, as I had 
sent forward my clerk, a brother barrister undertook to 
bring from Stafford to Shrewsbury. On his arrival here 
they were not to be found, and I was in a state of the 
greatest consternation, thinking I should not be able to 
go into court at all. I went to the theatre to borrow the 
wig' and gown in which they play Lawyer Scout, but Mr. 
Crispe, the manager, was at Hereford. Cooper then pro- 
posed I should borrow a gown from some clergyman in the 
town, and with any other judge than Park I would have 
done so, but he would have thought this a profanation of 
the holy vestment. At last the Clerk of the Indictments, 
hearing of my distress, sent me his robe, which, though 
of a different cut from ours, enabled me to appear with- 
out much observation. After sending back my servant to 
Stafford in search of the gown and wig, they were found 

‘ Francis Homer died at Pisa, February 8, 1817 — aged tbirty-seven. — Bn. 

* Dr. 'Watson and others were to be tried for high treason. — En. 
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CH^ concealed m the cainage of the man who had tuidertaken 
_ to bring them. Can it be wondered that private life affords 
AD 1817 nothing more interesting, when the great subject of poli- 
tical discussion now is whether Bonaparte shall be allowed 
more or less than a bottle of wine a day ’ 

Temple ilay 9, 1317 

My dear Brother, . . . We talk of nothing here but Gif- 
ford’s being Solicitor-General. ‘Give him the go-by,’ indeed’ 
In five years he will be Chancellor or Lord Chief Justice of 
the Court of King’s Bench, with a peerage. He is a man of 
very considerable merit; but to wm such a stake (here must 
be a concurrence of great skill .ind great good luck. Tlie 
motives of Ministers are excellent. Instead of being a 
hanger-on at Carlton House, I belieie bis existence uas 
unknown to every one of the Royal Family. He begin life 
aa a chorister in the Cathedral at Exeter. I beUese ind 
I hope that he will do credit to his new situation. Ihere 
has not been such a sudden elevation since the tune of Lonl 
Hardwicke, who wis made Solicitor-General at seven md 
twenty. 

Temple May 27, 1817 

My dear Brother, —This m\y catch jouasyou uubark, 
and inform you that we all continue well, winch may be the 
last newsi you hear of us before your irrival in Lnghnd. 

I now count with the inoat absolute certainty on your 
sailing m December. I have now only to wish you fivour- 
afale gales md to pmy tint wo m ly h ivc a happy mctting 
in 3lay 1818. I rather iinigiue our fither uill come up to 
receive you. He i& now in Edinburgh with MagdiUu, 
attending the Assembly. 

rumple Jvmo 2t, 1317 

Jly dcjr Kithcr, . . . Wcthtrtll mil Co]iIiy, llii) i.ouu- 
sel for the traitors/ ore particular fnenUa of mine, .mil 
\ery cleitr fcllon.. They diatiiiguishul tliLin-clti-s muili. 
Gifford lilvtinse luide an cxecHuit HK-tth, md fully justi- 
fied his ippointinent. He hai, not been so lucky lu tlui 
House of Commons. Ho bus a sUmItr slnre of jsilmi d 
* In the trial of Dr WaCbon, accuwl ul tn-3.*on -to. 
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information, and will never make a great parliamentary 
orator, but he will be found useful as often as legal subjects 
are discussed in the House. It was a very ill-advised prose- 
cution. . . . Now we look forwaril to the circuit. What a 
body of law we have on the Oxford- -Park and (uirrow ! how' 
often have 1 crammed them at consultation ! but they were 
bad recipients. 

Salop : August li, IS 17. 

IMy dear Father, . . . From hour to hour on Sunday I fol- 
lowed the service througli its various stages till I thought you 
must have concluded your thanksgiving sermon in the even- 
ing. 1 wish 1 could assist at your forty-seventh Sacrament. 
Of all the religious ceremonies I have seen or read of, I find 
nothing so impressive and truly grand as the administration 
of tlie fiacrameut of the Lord’s Supper accordingtotho forms 
of the Church of Scotland. Ocorge will soon be with you, and 
I think you must make him an elder, although I am afraid he 
will be rather graceless on his first arrival from the East. I 
was amused with a miif expression of Dr. S. when he first 
called on me on a Sunday morning about one o’clock. ‘I have 
been calling,’ said he, ‘ on a number of my old friends, but 
I can see none of themj for the people in this country seem 
to have contracted a habit of going to church on Sunday.’ 

Temple : September IS, 1817. 

j\Iy dear Father, . . . The argiunents against my going 
into Parliament I fear preponderate. It is amazing how little 
parliamentary distinction does for a man nowadays at the 
bar. Brougham went to the York as.sizes this summer. 
How many briefs had he ? Two ! What were they ? One in 
an undefended cause, the other in a writ of inquiry before the 
undersheriflf ! Unless there should be some public convulsion, 
I doubt whether he is ever likely to hold any high office in 
the State. He has no character for discretion. But he re- 
covers himself surprisingly, and he has so much energy that 
he is sure to maintain a high station in the community. 

You give me no advice about marriage. You are not 
aware that I am rapidly becoming an old bachelor. If I am 
to marry, what ought I to aim at? Wealth, Birth, or Beauty? 
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concealed in the carnage of the man who had iindertaken 
^ _ to hnng them Can it be wondered that pnvate life affords 

AD isir nothing more mteresbng, when the great subject of poh- 
tioal discussion now is whether Bonaparte shall be allowed 
more or less than a bottle of wine a day ’ 

Temple Jlay 9, 1817 

'My deir Brother, . . We talk of nothing here but Gif- 
ford’s being Solicitor-General. ‘Give him the go-by,’ indeed! 
In five years he will he Chancellor or Lord Chief Justice of 
the Court of King’s Bench, with a peerage. He is a man of 
\ery considerable merit, but to win such a stake there must 
he a concurrence of great skill and great good luck. The 
motives of jMimsters are excellent. Instead of being i 
hanger-on at Carlton House, I believe his existence was 
unknown to every one of the Royal Family. He began life 
us a chorister m the Cathedral at Exeter. I believe and 
I hope that he will do credit to his new situation. There 
has not been such a sudden elevation since the time of Lord 
Hardwicke, who was made Solicitor-General at seven and 
twenty. 

Templo ilay 2T, 1817 

Hy dear Brother, — This may catch youas^ou embark, 
and inform you that we all continue well, which may be the 
last news you hear of us before your imval in England. 
I now count with the most absolute certainty on ^our 
sailing in December. I have now only to wish you fiv Dur- 
able gales, and to pray that we may have a happy meeting 
m jMay 1818. I rather imagine our father will come up to 
receive you. He is now in Edinburgh with 'Mngdilen, 
attending the Assembly. 

Temple 2i, 1817 

My de.ir Father, . . . 'NVetherell and Copley, the coun- 
sel for the traitors,® are p-irticular friends of mine, .oild 
very clever fellows. They distinguished themselies iiiutli. 
Gifford likewise undo aii exeelleut spetcli, and fully jusd- 
fled his appointment. He has not been so lucky in Hie 
House of Commons. He has a slender share of politit il 
• In the trial of Dr Watson, acensed of hit,li treason -*I D 
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iiiforninfioij, and will never inake a great 2}arliaineiUaiy 
orator, bnt he will be found useful as often as legal subjects 
are discussed in the Hnuse. It was a very ill-advised jrrose- 
cution. . . . Now we liH)k forward to the eircuit. ^Vhal a 
body of law we have on the Oxford- -Jkirk and tiarrow! how 
often have I erauuued them at consultation ! hut they were 
bad recipients. 

S.ilon : Augiibi ;t, 1S17. 

My ilear Fatherj . . . From hour to hour on Sunday I fol- 
lowed lhe,'-erviee ihvough its\arions stages till I thought you 
must have concluded your thanksgiving sermon in the even- 
ing. I wibh I could a.'-sibt at your forty-seventh Sacrament. 
Of all the religions ceri-monies I have seen or reatl of, I find 
nothing bo impreb.-ive aiul truly gnind as the administration 
of the Sacrament iif the Ford’s Stipper according to t he forms 
of the Church of Scotland. (ie(*rge will soon be with you, and 
I think you mubt make him an eUler, although lamtifraidhe 
will he rather graceless on his tir.->t arrival from the Fast. I 
was anuiM-d with a naif expressi<ni of Dr. S. when he first 
called on me on a Sunday morning about one o’clock. ‘ I have 
been calling,’ said he, ‘ on a number of my old friends, but 
I can see none of tliem; for the people in this country seem 
to have contracted a habit- of going to church on Sunday.’ 

Teiniilu: Suptember 1.‘5, 1817. 

i\ly dear Father, . . . The arguments against my going 
into Parliament [ fear preponderate, ft is amaxing how little 
parliamentary distinction does for a man nowadays at the 
bar. Brougham went to the York assizes this summer. 
How many briefs bad he ? Two ! What Avere they ? One in 
an tmdefended cause, the other in a writ of inquiry before the 
uudersheriff! Unless there should be some public convulsion, 
I doubt Avbether he is ever likely to hold any high, office in 
the State. He has no character for discretion. But be re- 
covers bimself sm'prisingly, and he has so much energy that 
be is sure to maintain a bigb station in tbe community. 

You give me no advice about marriage. You are not 
aware that I am rapidly becoming an old bachelor. If I am 
to marry, wbat ought I to aim at? Wealth, Birth, or Beauty ? 
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foinul the attorneys on both sides, and half the town, eagerl}' 
expecting me. We went to lake a view of (ho promises, 
attended by a mob t>f sevend hundred persons. I’lio place 
had ipiite the appearance of a general election. Mrs. Tyler 
was lh<' popular candidate, and they hallooed •mt, ‘ 'I'ylcr for 
ever!’ ‘ Down with Grant!’ ‘Tyler for (‘ver!’ Monday 
morning at nine 1 look my place on the bench, and eontinmal 
examining witnesses till three. We then agaiti visited the 
disputed wall, and knocked down almost the whole of it, wit ha 
hope of ascertaining, liy the structnre and materials, when and 
by whom it was built. 'I'lie whole is certainly nut worth 10/. 
T'he expenses of one .•'ide alrt*ady amount to 900/., and those 
of the other can he verv little if at all less, llavim^ broken 
up my court, I had a walk to the most bcantifnl place [ ever 
^aw — llritton Ferry, the seat of the Lords Vernon. Though 
close to the seaside, it is sheltered by the tines! timber, and 
the myrtles were growing in the open air above twelve feet 
high. Dined, reconsidered the evidence, wrote out a sketch 
of my award, and at half-past ten got into the mail for Bristol. 
Wo have an awkward ferry to cross, rather broader than at 
Dundee. W’ithout being in any danger, we got upon a rock 
on the Gloucestersliire side, and were obliged to be there till 
the tide fell. This however was not long, for the tide rises 
and falls here between fifty and sixty feet, and thou we were 
able to Avalk to the passage house across a ledge of rocks. 
Eeached Bristol about twelve and proceeded by another coach 
to Bath. Promenaded in the pump room, looked at the 
house taken for old Queen Charlotte, got into the coach at 
four, and reached town early next morning. For the last fifty 
miles I was not conscious of the change of hoi-ses ; so I was 
as fresh when I entered the Temple as if I had been in bed 
the whole of the two preceding nights. Here I am, ready 
for the campaign which opens to-morrow at Serjeants’ Inn. 

Temple : April 1818. 

My dear Father, — I got back to the Temple yesterday in 
safety. I have hardly time to say more. You may be very 
tranquil about Parliament, as I am not likely to get into the 
House in the way I should like. I had an offer of a seat 
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last night for 4,000/, Considering the King’s age, this ig 
more than the thing is worth. If no lucky chance turns up, 
I shall be contented to jog on at the bar. I continued to 
thrive to the very end of the circuit, and my success 13 
talked of as being very decisive Get nd of Jervis and 
Dauncey for me, and you will soon see me at the head of the 
Oxford. 

The only remarkable thing in the law is Serjeant Copley 
coming into the House of Commons for a Treasury borough, 
in the room of the Lord Advocate of Scotland It is ex- 
pected he mil be Solicitor-General on the next vacancy. 
He and I used to attend seditious meetings together. 
Perhaps we may sit together on the Treasury bench. But 
he was more of a Jacobm than me. I have been always too 
moderate to be received into favour. 


Pemplc Maj 3 , 1818 

JMy dear Father, . , . My parbamentary projects are 
bkely to prove abortive. Joseph Pitt has sold ^Vootton 
Bassett. I have again had an offer from Leominster, but I 
will have nothing to do with it. In truth my inclination, 
which was never decided, wavers very much. The more I 
am in spirits as to professional prospects, the less I care 
about the Huuse of Commons The ridicule and disgrace 
incurred by a laivyer supposed to go over to jLnisters are 
quite appalbug. I would not be the subject of all the jokes 
and sarcasms circulated against Copley for all his prospects. 
He told me to-day he wished the offer had never been nude 
to him. I comforted him by saying, ‘I defend you always, 
Copley, as strenuously as I can I am obliged to admit that 
it 13 a melancholy defection and a dreadful fall ; but, tsiy I, 
think of bis temptation, if be has sold himself, it is for a 
good pnee ; in three years he will be Chief Justice of 
England.’ To use the language of Bonaparte, ‘ I am not 
wholly without principle,* and m the House of Commons I 
should be more apt (without e\en going into regular oppo=i- 
Uon) to breed enmity than to concibate fa\our. ile-rnwhilo 
my business, ivithout anyrapidstride9,gTadu.aUyimpro\cs I 
am going next week to dme with my old friend Perry, the 
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first time for many years. He has one of the finest houses, 
and gives the best dinners, of any man in London. For this 
reason he is in^dted by all ranks, up to Eoyal dukes. His 
paper brings him 10,000L a year. 


Temple ; Jvily 2, 1818. 

My dear Father, . . . George and I go on together as 
Avell as heart of man could desire.'^ He is not at all soph- 
isticated by his Indian life. In body and mind he retains 
all his former vigour. His accent even is genuine Fife ! I 
have no spare bed fit for a Nabob, and he has gone into 
lodgings ; but he breakfasts with me every morning, and we 
have generally a ride together before dinner. We have had 
particular pleasure in revisiting our old haunts, particularly 
the Swan in New Street, where I first saw him when he came 
up to London ; and the Bedford Head in Maiden Lane, where 
we used to dine together at an ordinary. We recognised 
the faces of three men who used constantly to dine there 
eighteen years ago. 

The circuit begins in about ten days. George accom- 
panies me. If he tires of us he will at once run do-svn to 
Scotland. I fancy he will -svrite to you under the same cover, 
and, as he has more leisure, I leave to him to give you a 
more minute detail of our proceedings. 

My friend Twiss is again thrown out for Wootton Bassett 
by a majority of one. He means to petition. Of my 
contemporaries, Shepherd, son of the Attorney-General; 
Denman, a proUge of Lord Holland’s ; and Eobert Grant, son 
of the East India Director, are members of the new Parha- 
ment. Shepherd, I apprehend, will be silent ; Denman will 
make some figure ; Grant is a good declaimer, but I do not 
think he will succeed in the House. 

Lord Ellenborough has for the present retired from 
business, and Gibbs has done the same. We get on very 
badly at sittings with the puisnes. Who will be the new 
chiefs it is quite impossible to tell. 

I enclose a draft for 50l. to enable you to have any little 

’ His brother returned from India in June 1818, after an absence of 
eighteen years. — E d. 
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C^P matters that may be -waatmg for out visit. But George has 

about him a great spirit of economy, and the more simple 

.4 u 18J3 things are the more they will suit his taste. Indeed I don’t 
know that in this respect we at all differ. 

Hereford Augusts, 1818 

i\fy dear Father, — I intended to have written you a 
long letter to-day. ^Vhat then has prevented me’ Bu-si- 
ness ? Not at all. "My last cause was disposed of last night, 
and I do not leave this place till to-morrow morning. 
Alack f alack' ‘The Heart of hlidlothian ’ * I am not a 
dutiful bairn like Jeanie but, hke Effie, follow the bent of 
my oivn incUnation. You however have not the harshness 
of Douce Davie and, if I have less excuse, I shall have more 
pity for my errors. I got Walter’s new publication from a 
circulating library yesterday evening. I sat up till my 
candles were burnt out, and I have just seen Lady Staunton 
into the convent, when I am obliged to set off with a party 
to dine with a squire in the country. And where is George 
all this while ? He is gone into Wales. We rode together 
from Shrewsbury to this place, which from the heat, reminded 
him of hunting the Pindames. On Wednesday he had the 
distinguished honour of dmmg with the Oxford circuit. I 
celebrated the event by presenting to the circuit a dozen of 
claret, and all parties were much gratified. He has embraced 
this opportunity of taking a peep mto Wales, and he Joins u^i 
again at Slonmoutb. The business begins at Gloucester on 
the 13th, and will probably last rather more than a week. 
Thence not a moment shall be lost m speeding to Fife. We 
must necessarily return to London, where I shall be detaiiitd 
for a day or two. But my impatience to meet qmte equals 
yours, and every object shall be sacrificed that ought inter- 
fere with our wishes. The weather continue^ terribly hot. 
Crops good. Harvest far advanced. 

Qlouccstcr \agixst U, 1318 

Jly dear Father, ... I suppose George has incntionul 
to you the scrape we hate got mto, by Garrow not arm- 
ing hero m time to open the commission. Such a thing I 
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helicve has never happened since circuits were e.stablished in 
England, and what the result will be it is impossible to tell. 
The under-sheritY was despatched to consult the FiOrd Chan- 
cellor, but upon this point F apprehend his lordship will feel 
considerable doubt. i\Iy own opinion is that the civil cau-ses 
cannot be tried at all, but that the gaol delivery may proceed. 
If so, our stay at Gloucester will be very little protracted, for 
both judges will set them.selvcs to the trial of prisoners, ft 
is only from the apprehension that our visit to you may be 
delayed that tlie circumstance gives me any personal annoy- 
ance. I have si.'dy-thrce guineas worth of briefs lying on 
my table, and the trial of the causes is to me a matter of 
inditYerence. 


I was in such a bustle at Monmouth that I ."'aw little of 
George till Wednesday evening at eight o’clock, when the 
business finished. We then mounted our horses (having 
sent off our domestics in a chaise before) and had a most 
delightful ride to Gloucester. I never enjoyed anything 
more. The night was clear, the moon shone bright, there 
was a fresh breeze, .and we passed through the far-farned 
scenery of the Wye. We reached Gloucester a little before 
one, and found t hat the judge had got here only a few minutes 
before us. This was no great matter of surprise, for we had 
passed him on the road where it was as level as a bowling 
green, going Avith his four horses at a foot’s pace, and he did 
not pass us again till within about seven miles of Gloucester. 
Whether he was not aware of the necessity of being here 
before twelve o’clock, or whether he had gone to sleejj, or 
what was the cause of liis dilatoriness, I am wholly at a loss 
to explain. He might have left Monmouth an hour sooner, 
although the jury in a cause which he had tried were still 
locked up to consider of their verdict, as their verdict might 
have been taken by ITolroyd. Starting when he did, he 
might with ordinary diligence have got in by half-past 
eleven. I am very sorry for it. He will be more blamed 
than he deserves, being obnoxious to the Chancellor and 
not generally popular. But I can testify that through the 
circuit no man could possibly be more anxious than he has 
been to do his duty, and to make himself agreeable to all 
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approached him. The response cannot be received tiU 

to-morroiv morning. To day therefore we are completely 

A o 1818 desosuvr6s. George and I propose faking a ride to Chelten- 
ham. ... I make a point most religiously to abstain from 
everything to influence his choice of hfe. The amor ^atna. 
IS much stronger m him than in that renegade your second 
son, and I should not be greatly surprised were he to marry 
and sit down in the kingdom of Fife, although at times he 
seems capable of better things ’ 

[The Chancellor determined that all the commissions for 
the county and for the city of Gloucester must be renewed, 
so George Campbell went down to Scotland alone. — E d.] 

Temple August 21, 1818 

hly dear Father, . . . When you receive this I trust that 
George is by your side. The hour so long looked forward to 
has arrived. May you know no disappointment in the hopes 
you have formed, and may you long be happy m the society 
of each other. It is a cruel blow upon me that I do nob 
witness your meeting. However, I shall be with you before 
you are aware that any time has elapsed We certainly 
commence business at Gloucester on Slonday 31st. This 
I know as well from the clerk of assize as from GarroVb 
marshal. By the end of the week I shall be off for Cupar, 
and you know when I travel I lose no time on the way. 

[He spent the month of September m Scotland, visiting 
his father and making a tour in the Highlands, of which there 
IS the following notice m the Autobiogiaphy. — Ed.] 

My father, my brother, three of my sisters, my uncle 
the minister of Ancrum and his sons, under my auspices, 
travelled through the most beautiful parts of the Highl uids 
of Scotland. We were very hospitably entert uned by the 
Earl of Breadalbano at Taymouth. When we returned home 
it was market day at Cupar, and I cannot forget my father’** 
exultation as he was driven with four horses through the 
crowded streets vvith lus sons beside him lu what he con- 
sidered ‘ a grand ovation.* 
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November 1818. 

My dear Father, . . . The new Chief Justice ® goes on 
wery quietly. I called on Lady Abbott and reminded her of 
my predictions. He is not to have a peerage. Poor Ellen- 
borough is reduced nearly to a state of fatuity and is dying 
very fast. Gibbs retains his faculties completely, but he is 
confined to a sofa and is gradually wasting away. 

Lord Liverpool pressed the chiefship of the King’s Bench 
upon Shepherd the Attorney-General, and mentioned to him 
that the number of judges is to be increased. This cannot 
be before the meeting of Parliament. 

Alinisters say the Queen has died on the very day they 
wished,® as her death calls Parliament together on the very 
day intended to assemble it — the 15th of January. The 
Windsor establishment is to be immediately reduced. The 
nation will save above 200,000L a year by the Queen’s death. 
Ministers, apprehensive of the increased numbers of the Op- 
position, seem determined to deprive them of all topics. At 
present there is hardly any measure in the foreign or domes- 
tic policy of the country which can be complained of. 

I suppose Eomilly’s death caused a great shock even with 
you. I never felt anything so much.' 

Stafford ; March 20, 1819. 

My dear Father, ... I hope George is by this time 
once more safely lodged under the paternal roof. From his 
being in England and your letters being addressed to him, 
our correspondence has met with some little interruption. 
Let us now resume it and keep it up steadily as in former 
times. I can say with the greatest sincerity that it has 
proved the highest and most unmixed satisfaction I have 
known through life. 

Here ive are again at Stafford, the dullest and vilest 
town in all England. Cupar is a magnificent city com- 
pared to it, and abounding with elegant amusements. How- 
ever, we have more prisoners to try than are to be found in 

® Abbott, afterwards Lord Tenterden. — E d. 

® Queen Charlotte died November 17, 1818 . — Ed. 

* Sir Samuel Eomilly died November 2, 1818 . — Ed. 
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all the gaols in Scotland — considerably above one hundred. 
Do you remember our meeting the circuit at luverary, where 
they had to try two boys for petty larceny ^ Such a calen- 
dar would make us look very black. For my own share I 
now mind Crown business very little I have not had a 
client hanged for many a day. I get into the civd line, 
which IS more genteel and more profitable. 

George will tell you that I get on very prosperously m 
town. I have as much business as I can possibly find time 
to do. The best symptom I have lately discovered is being 
taken up by my own countrymen. When I was quite obscure 
and friendless they kept entirely aloof from me. I believ e I 
might now have business at the bar of the House of Lords if 
I were to lay myself out for it> but it is almost incompatible 
with common law practice. 


Salop Uarciu IS19 Half past fire 

ily dear Brother, ... I am just going to mount my 
horse for Church Stretton, a place where you and I lay a night 
last August. All our men are gone on and are making 
holiday at Ludlow I have been obliged to stay behind to 
answer cases, having been close at work since half-past eight 
this morning. At this spell I have answered eleven cases. 
I have been very hard worked here. We had an overflow of 
business Ou Friday I was in court occupied from eight lu 
the morning till half-past one on Saturday morning. I Ind 
then to sit down to read a bnef in a murder, attended with 
very complicated circumstances, which I had to state to tlie 
jury at eight the same morning. I was hardly m bed But 
I am not at all knocked up. 

I am not in good spirits about my oratorical improve- 
ment I still continue very nervous and flurned I am 
sometimes pretty good when I get into a pas'aon, but m the 
cool deliberative narrative style I feel my deficiency. How- 
ever, I must give more satisfaction to others than I do to 
mjself, for all manner of busme'^s flows m upon int. I <.11111 
keep in mind a French inuuin I m’os taught bv JoJia Gnj, 

‘ A force de forger on devient forgeron/ — by hammering jou 
learn to hammer. 
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I yesterday conducted a prosecution for a robbery in the 
house of Ivobert ^^'alker, of ftigh Ercall, fanner. Several of 
his fanning servants were examined who, from their superior 
appearance as well as their dialect, easily discovered them- 
selves to be Scotchmen. The prosecutor sat behind me, 
and as the judge was summing up 1 turned round to him 
and said, ‘ iNIr. Walker, you seem to have got all your plough- 
men from Scotland.’ 

ir. Tm froju Skoatlan’ mysel’. 

0. Indeed, from what part ? 

IV^ From Fife, near Cupar. 

6'. You are not a son of !Mr. Walker of C’arslogie ? 

IF. Troth am 1. 

C. Give me your Iiand. 

ir. How do you come to ken anything about me ? 

C. I am the son of Dr. Cawmel of Cupar. 

1)’. Lord Alinight}'! Wha would ha’ thought that? 

We had a very cordial talk about our Fife friends. He 
farms 700 acres and says he is thriving. 

^ly groom is actually at the door with iny horses and I 
must start. 


Temple : April 7, 1810. 

My dear Father, . . . The most interesting event is that 
Dauneey is hors de combat. He grew worse and worse, and 
on Monday last, at Gloucester, he was so ill as to be obliged 
to stop in the middle of a speech to the jm-y. I led him 
out of court and conducted him to his lodgings. It was a 
sad spectacle and shows hotv worthless the object is we are 
all contending about. I should have rejoiced excessively at 
his removal by promotion, but I cannot feel’ any satisfaction 
at his present condition. I never expect to see him on the 
circuit again. He is only fifty-eight, has been exceedingly 
temperate, and never had the smallest touch of illness before, 
since he was a child. He is said to have hurt himself by 
long fasting in court. Taunton will succeed him as leader, 
but \vill not have the lead in the same undisputed manner. 
If Dauneey does not come back, I shall be sm:e to have a 
junior brief in every cause; and Jervis, Taunton, and 
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Puller should he retained on one side, 1 may be taken to 
lead on the other. 

I have given formal notice that I have quitted the quarter 
sessions, after which I may not return any more Situated 
as I am, both in town and on the eircmt, sessions can no 
longer be any object to me 

You would see by the newspapers that the Lanarkshire 
election committee is postponed to the 26th.2 In truth I 
fear it may be considered as at an end The Scotch judges 
have decided so many \otes against us that we have no 
chance of a majority if their decisions should be followed by 
the Committee of the House of Commons, and I have advised 
that the petition should be dropped I should have been 
very glad if it could honestly have gone on It not only 
would have brought me a good deal of money and perliaps a 
little fame, but I was beginning to take considerable in- 
terest in the investigation it rendered neces-ary into the 
law and antiquities of my native land — 

Scotland, my auld respcckit mithcr I 

Temple May 3, 1819 

My dear Father, . . The Lanarkshire Committee lasted 
about three-quarters of an hour. Lord Archibald gave 
us notice that as we would not agree to certam tenns of 
compromise which he proposed, he would insist upon our 
petition being voted frivolous and vexatious. We were a 
httie alarmed, but we made out such a strong case of probable 
cause that the application was abandoned. 

I go on very well with Chief Justice Abbott. No one 
has any occasion to quarrel with him. He gives general 
satisfaction Lllenborough’s departure is certainly a con- 
siderable relief to me He did me no essential injury, but 
he often made my life extremely uncomfortable. 

Temple May 25 , 1819 

My dear ratUer, ... I trust the first sitting is now 

* *I am retained as counsel tor Admiral Cochrane against Innl 
Archibald Hamilton m iho Committee ol the Homo of Common, on tho 
lainarkshire hlection Every vote is contested, and uo shall have tho 
whole couul; up iniLoudon.'— Letter uf December 0. ISIS 
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over, and that Kacburu has transferred to his canvas some 
portion of the grace and lire he has had before him. Yon 
talk like Lady Ikuidolph of * the poor remains/ but it will be 
the fault of the artist if the portrait is not a capital picture.^ 

June ItJ, IS 19. Tlirce-(iii;irtorrf [labt twelve. 

My dear Hrotlier, — 1 am ju.st returned from tiball at Lady 
Giffonrs. Lady G. is a very beautiful, timiableand well-bred 
woman. ^Ir. Attorney was not present, being engtiged in tlie 
discharge of his publie duties in the Ifou.seof Commons. . . . 
You would see Dauneey’s death in the newspaper. Jervis 
says he shall now be hard run. Hut for some time he will 
be facile prlacepc. There are several applications for silk 
gowns. There is not the remotest possibility of my being 
included, nor is it desirable tliat I sliould, but 1 am very 
often asked when 1 am to put on my silk gown, and (as our 
father observes when he is hugely tlelighted with anything) 
* I must say the question tickles me very much.’ 

My depression of spirits proceeded chiefly, I believe, from 
a slight derangement of health, bub I have attended more to 
my digestion, and I am considerably improved. I get up 
between six and seven and ride before breakfast. 

Teiu2)lc ; July 7, 1S19. 31iduighl. 

My dear Father, . . . Having told you that it is neither 
possible nor desirable that I .should liave a silk gown upon 
this occasion, I proceed to amuse you a little with what I 
have been about upon this subject. Knowing that I had no 
chance of being appointed, I had not the most distant notion 
of applying. However I have been spirited up to put in my 
claim, and I am glad that I have done so, I met with a 
great deal of general raillery upon the subject, and my old 
friends and fellow pupils, Tancred and Coltman, insisted 
TOth me in good earnest that X should be fully justified in 
applying, and that, with a view to the future, I ought to 
apply. The first step was witiug to Abbott ; so they dictated 
to me the following letter, addressed — 

* This portrait by Ilacburn is in the possession of Sir George Campbell. 
An excellent copy hung in the dining-room at Stratheden House. — E d. 
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^xii The Right Honourable Lord Chief Justice Abbott Ac. 
p Russell Square. 

Temple • July 3, 1319 

My Lord, . . The kindness I have experienced from jour Lordship 
both before and since your elevation encourages me to hope that you wiil 
excuse the trouble I am now giving jou vTith respect to a step the most 
important m my professional life 

It IS Bu^ested to me by several friends at the bar, to whose judgment 
I have been accustomed to defer, that under the present circumstances of 
the Oxford circuit 1 ought not to omit bringing my name to the notice of 
the Lord Chancellor as a candidate for professional rank. Although my 
business for the last two or three circuits lias been such as perhaps to 
justify me in looking forward to future advancement, yet I am conscious 
that there are other gentlemen who have more immediate claims, and I do 
not entertain a very sanguine hope of gaimng my object at the present 
moment , but I trust that if I should not now succeed, the circumstance of 
my professional situation being at present made known to his Lordship 
may hav e a fav outablo tendency hereafter, and I v enture to indulge a hope 
that your Lordship will not disapprove of the measure which I propose to 
adopt 

I cannot expect more from your Lordship than that, if the Lord Gum- 
cellot should refer to you for information respecting me, your Lordship 
should represent me as not unworthy of the distinction to which I ospiro 
wlicn tbo proper occasion arises I remain, your Lordship’s most obliged 
and faithful servant, 

J.C 


This letter was sent on Saturday. Going to the Court of 
King’s Bench on Monday moining rather later than usual, 
I found the Chief Justice had been inquiring for me. As 
he was engaged in a cause likely to detain him late in the 
evening, I wrote him a note s.iying I should be down next 
mormng before the sitting of the court, if he should wish 
to see me. At half-past nine on Tuesday morning I was 
standing among above a dozen barristers in the cofiee-house 
where we assemble, when Abbott’s gentleman came in .md 
said, ‘ Jly Lord Chief Justice wishes to see Mr, Campbell 
in his private chamber.’ His reception of me was very 
friendly. He said, ‘ I wish you irell, but from luiving so 
many seniors on the circuit who have applied, I think you 
are not hkely to succeed at present. iHackarness, Peake, 
Taunton and Puller have aU applied. X therefore hardly 
see how you can bo appointed now. But there is no reason 
j\hy you should not make the application, and it may be of 
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service to you hereafter to have your pretensions known. 
What the Chancellor means to do I really know not. 
Although Chief Justice of the court, and formerly upon the 
Oxford cu’cuit, he has not yet mentioned the subject to me. 
I suppose he has forgot it, but I take it for granted that 
he will speak to me about it soon. With so many seniors, 
I think you must not expect to be included now, but it may 
be useful that yom* name should be mentioned.’ 

Ganvpbell. ‘ That is all I expect, and having your lord- 
ship’s sanction I will certainly make the application.’ So 
we shook hands and parted. 

In the evening the following letter was composed in a 
Cabinet Council : — 

To the Lord Ghancellor. Bedford Square. 

jMy Lord, — Having learnt that several applications have been lately 
made to your Lordship for rank on the Oxford circuit, I beg permission to 
present myself to your notice as being likewise a candidate for that high 
distinction. 

I ventime to address your Lordship on this occasion with great diffidence, 
but not without the hope that upon inquiry your Lordship might find my 
professional situation upon the circuit, and in London, such as in some 
degree to afford an excuse for my pretensions. 

I will only add that I have not taken this step withorxt the sanction of 
the Lord Chief Justice of the Coiurt of King’s Bench, and that I have 
reason to hope he would represent me as not unworthy of the honour to 
which I aspire when the proper occasion arises. Your Lordship’s most 
obedient and very humble servant, 

J. C. 

Audacter et ajperte met bis Lordsbip’s eye tbis morniug 
at breakfast, and introduced to him tbis elegant composition. 
No answer is returned to these appbcations unless they are 
successful, and I have very bttle apprehension that be will 
punish my presumption by granting my request. But I 
think I have been well advised. There is a sort of inter- 
mediate rank between silk and stuff, of aspirants, in which 
I am enrolled. Considering the disadvantages I have had to 
struggle against, it is no small matter for me, at my stand- 
ing, to have applied to the Lord Chancellor for a silk gown, 
with the entire approbation of the Lord Chief Justice. I 
may now reckon that instead of a veto I have a fiat for pro- 
motion when my turn comes, and with that I am contented. 
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I wonder what EUenborougU would have said had I called 
upon him about a silk gown Yet I .don’t know. I had 
subdued him into some respect for me. I stand as well 
as can be now with all the judges, and I have no reason to 
fear that my claims will not be fairly attended to I have 
been particularly gratified with the feelings expressed hy my 
brother barristers When my promotion does come I really 
believe it will give general satisfaction. 

I ha\ e sat np scribbling to you when I was tired and 
sleepy. And upon my honour it appears to me qmte doubt- 
ful whether I am dreaming or awake. This application about 
a silk gown is mighty like a confused dream I have had, and 
I should not at all be surprised to awake in the momiug 
and find the whole a delusion of the mght. Adieu 

Temple July 21 1819 

^ly dear Father, . . T read with great interest and 
delight your accoimt of receiving the news of my apphcation 
to the Chancellor But this is nothing to George buying 
Tarvet ^Iill, on which I most fervently congratulate you I 
really consider it a happy event for him and us all. As you 
conducted the negotiation, I make no doubt the terms are 
moderate and reasonable. You have only now to make him 
build a house and marry a wife, and your fondest washes for 
him are fulfilled 

The Oxford circuit is begun, — and no silk. The Chan- 
cellor doubts ’ I am perfectly satisfied that for some tune 
things should remain as they are 

[Extract from the Autobiography] . — 

During the autumn I joined my brother in Pans, and 
we passed some weeks together very agreeably. I now paid 
a good deal of attention to the administration of justice 
in France, and was frequently present at criminal tnils 
before the Cour Royale. After much deliberation, I 
made up my mind against the Frencli practice of interro- 
gating the accused, which at first sight seems so plausibh, 
and m defence of which grave arguments may bo adduced 
I was decided agai* ^ chiefly by considering the id\ in- 
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Uige it gives to ijuickiio.-.'- atul experieuco, the Uinigev of 
n jnry if.-iiig ini.^led hy the an.-'tvers i>f u in;vu of irreguiuv 
life, though iimocrut uf the prtieular eluivg*', and the 
ni.uiner iti winch live practice brings the judge into colii.-'ion 
with th.e acc^s^cd, inakiug him appear ami .''ometimes feel 
like an ;id\oe.Ue tager tor victory, { liave .seen a practised 
thief get him.'-elf otf hv a reaiiv an.->\ver; 1 haw known men 
cH'U\icteii by th.e i)nj)r<»babh’ lies which they told to account 
fur their being in >uspicion.-> .'’itnaiions, without evidence to 
."Upporl tlu* particular charge; and 1 have oh-erved ,M. le 
Pjv.'ideril, mncli irritated hy a sparring dialogue with the 
pris<incr, beiriying a partisan warmth which in Knglaud 
would be r< ckttuetl Very indecorous in the counsel for the 
prosecution, 

1 stmlitd atieuiiwiy the ‘ Code Napolwn,’ now called the 
H'oiie Civil,' .uul found it a most admirable outline of French 
law, invaluable as estahlisiiing the .-ame system in :dl the 
provinces of the monarchy, and I think without any fault 
in its principles', ••xcept (he restraint on the testamentary 
power, and its rigid e<pial j)artihility (jf the father's property 
among all the ehildreiu Ihii it is wholly insullieient to 
solve the vast majority of qnestic)ns coming before the tri- 
bunals. .foseph Hume and other such ignonmt coxcombs 
think that the whole law of Kngiand might be comprised in 
an octavo volume, and that all other books connected with 
the law might be burned. Were he to atUmd in the Palais 
de Justice, he would luul the advocates and judges, in the 
discharge of their duty, necessarily referring to the Civil Law, 
to the d/'oit coiUuviiei' before the Kevolution, to the works 
of Daguesseau and Pothier, aiul to a body of recent decided 
cases little less bulky than the Kepurts which load tlie shelves 
of an English lawyer. 

I was very courteously received by the advocates and 
judges when I stated that I was a member of the English bar. 

I envied them their black toqiLe, a much more convenient 
and handsome headdress than our horsehair perbvig; but 
comparing notes upon the interesting subject of fees, I saw 
great reason to be contented. They -were astonished at the 
salaries of ourjudges, and intimated an opinion that the office 
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I wonder what EUenborougli wonld have said had I called 
upon him about a silk gown. Yet I don’t know. I had 
subdued him into some respect for me. I stand as well 
as can be now inth all the judges, and I have no reason to 
fear that my claims will not be fairly attended to. I have 
been particularly gratified with the feelings expressed by my 
brother barristers. When my promotion does come I really 
believe it will give general satisfaction. 

I have sat up scribbling to you when I was tired and 
sleepy. And upon my honour it appears to me qmte doubt- 
ful whether I am dreaming or awake. This application about 
a silk gown is mighty like a confused dream I hav e had, and 
I should not at all be surprised to awake in the morning 
and find the whole a delusion of the uight. Adieu. 

Tezople Jaly 21, 1819 

i\fy dear Father, ... I read with great interest and 
dehght your account of receiving the news of my apphcation 
to the Chancellor. But this is nothing to George buying 
Tarvet ^IiU, on which I most fervently congratulate you. I 
really consider it a happy event for him and us all. As you 
conducted the negotiation, I make no doubt the terms arc 
moderate and reasonable. You have only now to make him 
build a house and marry a wife, aad your fondest wishes for 
him are fulfilled. 

The Oxford circuit is begun, — and no silk. The Chan- 
cellor doubts ’ I am perfectly satisfied that for some tune 
things should remam as they are. 

[Extract from the Autobiography] 

During the autumn I joined my brother in Pans, and 
we passed some weeks together very agreeably. I now paid 
a good deal of attention to the admmistration of justice 
in France, and was frequently present at cnmiruil trials 
before the Cour Royale. After much deliberation, I 
made up my mind against the French practice of interro- 
gating the accused, which at first sight seems so plausible, 
and in defence of which grave arguments nny be adduct.l 
I was decided against it chiefly by considering the advaii- 
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CHAPTER xnr. 

Jaxuauv ISi-’O— D kckmuv.u 1821. 

<Jives a Dinner Part}* — Iiitcriiitiou for Edcnwood— Dinea with Mr. .Sc.'irlctt 
- Question of Hoval Divorct — Fiiuls tlie course of True Love docs not 
run smooth — Hide round tlic Regent’s Park — Kton .Montem — llis Suit 
is not successful — Letters from the Circuit — The Queoti's Trial~Goea 
in tile Long Vacation to Paris — Recomcs a Candidate for Rrooks’s 
— I’il! ag-aiu.st the Queen withdrawn — Dull Ciiristmas riolidajs — 
Studies Italian — Holds Briefs for ^Ir. Scarlett — Brougham, Denman, 
ami Queen Caroline— Engagement to Miss Scarlett— Letter from Dr. 
Campbell to Miss Scttrlett — Coronation of King George IV. — Dinner 
at 3fr. Scarlett’s to meet the Duke of Gloucester— Arrangements for 
the Wedding .at .\binger— AVedding Tour — Settles in Duke Street, 
Westminster. 

Tcmido: January •!, 1820. 

^Mydear Brother, ... I am rather surprised that I have 
not heard from our father, ffe is the hcQUi ideal of a good _ 
correspondent, for he is not only very punctual, but he never a 
writes a line which is not agreeable and interesting. I can- 
not expre.gs to you the pleasure I feel when a letter addressed 
in his hand is delivered to me, and the delightful anticipa- 
tion is always realised. 

I have been exceedingly dull during the holidays. On 
New Year’s Day I dined at Copley’s, — the only gay party at 
which I have assisted. I rallied him about his conduct mth 
former freedom, and he retains his former good humour. 

Copley told me in confidence that the only thing Minis- 
ters are afraid of is the divorce. Leach, to push out Lord 
Eldon and get the seals, urges the measure upon the Kegent 
with the greatest earnestness, and will see no difficulties in 
the way. All the JMinisters, and particulaidy the Chancellor, 
resist it as much as possible, thinking it may excite a 
flame in the country the consequences of which cannot be 
foreseen, and that it would materially endanger the stability 
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of Chief Justice must be scrambled for among all the ad- 
herents of the jMinisters. When they laughed, not without 
reason, at our strictness in excluding all hearsay evidence, I 
retorted by pointing out the injustice of their practice m 
allowing all sorts of evidence of bad character, and of former 
alleged offences, to be adduced against the accused, to show 
the probabihty of liis being guilty of the charge on which he 
is tried. 

Temple October t, 1819 

jNIy dear Father, ... You will be glad to hear that 
George and I landed safely at Dover yesterday evening. 

. . . We had a most delightful trip. George will amuse 
you with a more detailed account of our travels. , . . 

1 suppose he wiU be with you m ten days or a fortmght.^ 
I am better pleased that he did not cross the Alps or wander 
by himself into Germany. I make no doubt of bis findmg 
himself very happy at Edenwood, From his feeUng» and 
attachments, I am convinced this is the best course he could 
pursue. You must immediately get the estate enfranchised 
by Count Wemysa and, being ordained a ruling elder and 
being put into the commission of the peace, he will be a. 
country gentleman of no small note. 



CJ-EAPTEK Xiri. 


Jaxu.vuy ISz-’O— D kci:mbi:k 1821. 

Gives a Dinner Party — Iiiacriplion for Kdenwood — Dines with i[r. Scarlett 
— Question of Koyal Divorce — Finds tlie course of True Love docs not 
nin .smooth — Hide round the Regent’s Park — Dtou Jlontem — Ills Suit 
is not successful — Letters from the Circuit— Tlie Queen’s Trial— Goes 
in the Long Vacation to Paris — Becomes a Candidate for Brooks’s 
— Bill against the Queen withdnuvn — Dull Christmas Holidays — 
Studies Italian — Holds Briefs for Mr. Sc.arlett — Brougham, Denman, 
and Queen Caroline — Kngagemcnt to Jliss Scarlett — Letter from Dr. 
Campbell to liliss Scarlett — Coronation of King George IV. — Dinner 
at Mr. Scarlett's to meet the Duke of Gloucester — Arrangements for 
the Wedding at Abingcr— Wedding Tour — Settles in Duke Street, 
Westminster. 

Temple: January i, 1820. 

j\Iy dear Brother, ... I am rather surprised that I have 
not heard from our father. He is the heem ideal of a good 
correspondent, for he is not only very punctual, but he never 
writes a line which is not agreeable and interesting. I can- 
not express to you the pleasure I feel when a letter addressed 
in his hand is delivered to me, and the delightful anticipa- 
tion is always realised. 

I have been exceedingly dull during the holidays. On 
Hew Year’s Day I dined at Copley’s, — the only gay party at 
which I have assisted. I rallied him about his conduct with 
former freedom, and he retains his former good humour. 

Copley told me in confidence that the only thing Minis- 
ters are afraid of is the divorce. Leach, to push out Lord 
Eldon and get the seals, urges the measure upon the Eegent 
with the greatest earnestness, and will see no difficulties in 
the way. All the Alinisters, and particularly the Chancellor, 
resist it as much as possible, thinking it may excite a 
flame in the country the consequences of which cannot be 
foreseen, and that it would materially endanger the stability 
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of Chief Justice must be scrambled for among all the ad- 
herents of the jMimsters. When thej laughed, not without 
reason, at our stnctness in excluding all hearsay evidence, I 
retorted by pointing out the injustice of their practice in 
allowing all sorts of evidence of bad character, and of former 
alleged offences, to be adduced against the accused, to show 
the prohabihty of his being guilty of the charge on which he 
is tried. 

Temple October 4, 1819 

jMy dear Father, . . . You will be glad to hear that 
George and I landed safely at Dover yesterday evening. 

. . . We had a most delightful trip. George will amuse 
you ivith a more detailed account of our travels. . . . 

I suppose he will be with you in ten days or a fortnightr 
I am better pleased that he did not cross the Alp» or wander 
by himself into Germany. I make no doubt of his finding 
himself very happy at Edenwood. From his feelings and 
attachments, I am convinced this is the best course he could 
pursue. You must immediately get the estate enfranchised 
by Count Wemyss and, being ordained a ruling elder and 
being put into the commis«ion of the peace, he will be a 
country gentleman of no small note. 



CHAPTER XIII. 


jAIfUAKY 1820 — Deceitbeb 1821, 

Gives a Dinner Party — Inscription for Edemvood — Dines with Sir. Scarlett 
— Question of Royal Divorce — Finds the course of True Love does not 
run smooth — Ride round the Regent’s Park — Eton Montem — His Suit 
is not successful — Letters from the Circuit — The Queen’s Trial — Goes 
in the Long Vacation to Paris — Becomes a Candidate for Brooks’s 
— Bill against the Queen withdrawn — Dull Christmas Holidays — 
Studies Italian — Holds Briefs for Mr. Scarlett — Brougham, Denman, 
and Queen Carolme — Engagement to Miss Scarlett — Letter from Dr, 
Campbell to iMiss Scarlett — Coronation of King George IV. — Dinner 
at Mr. Scarlett’s to meet the Duke of Gloucester — iliTangements for 
the Wedding at Abinger— Wedding Tour — Settles in Duke Street, 
Westminster. 

Temple: January 4, 1820. 

My dear Brother, ... I am rather surprised that I have C 

not heard from our father. He is the heau idial of a good 

correspondent, for he is not only very punctual, but he never A.n 
writes a line which is not agi'eeable and interesting. I can- 
not express to you the pleasure I feel when a letter addressed 
in his hand is dehvered to me, and the delightful anticipa- 
tion is always realised. 

I have been exceedingly dull during the holidays. On 
New Year’s Day I dined at Copley’s, — the only gay party at 
which I have assisted. I rallied him about his conduct with 
former freedom, and he retains his former good humour. 

Copley told me in confidence that the only thing Mirds- 
ters are afraid of is the divorce. Leach, to push out Lord 
Eldon and get the seals, urges the measure upon the Regent 
with the greatest earnestness, and will see no difficulties in 
the way. All the Mnisters, and particularly the Chancellor, 
resist it as much as possible, thinking it may excite a 
flame in the country the consequences of which cannot be 
foreseen, and that it would materially endanger the stability 
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of the Adimnistration. But then they are afraid to cross 
the Eegent about it too much, as he might send for the 
Opposition, who would probably agree to carry through the 
measure as the price of bemg brought into office* If the 
Eadicals remain qmet, I rather beheve that the matter will 
come forward when Parliament meets. There have been 
agents for some time employed in Italy to collect evidence, 
and it 13 all cut and dried. The shape will be a bill to 
dissolve the mamage. 

... I am very sorry that, from several cross accidents, 
I have not yet been able to take Lindsay and IMagdalen to 
the play. We liad a very pleasint party on Christmas day — 
D, Wilkie present. He is amazingly improved in manner and 
faculty of talk j indeed, he is one of the most intelligent 
and agreeable men I ever met He says that the first 
picture he ever saw which impressed him with an idea of 
the power and dignity of the art was a portrait of one of 
the lairds of Carslogie, which he saw when he visited us m 
his boyhood 

bonda^} Januai 7 16, 1820 

IMy dear Father, . . , The plan for new modelling the 
administration of the common law at present is to have a fifth 
judge in the Court of King’s Bench, one of the puisnes to act 
in rotation as a sort ol Lord Ordinary, and after term to have 
two judges of fang’s Bench sitting to try causes by jury at 
the same time, in separate places. Then there is to be a third 
circuit fox the trial of cnmmals in the month of December. 

I hope I shall be able to pick up bread and cheese m the 
scramble, but I should have been better pleased had there 
been no change. I shall hear more of it to-day, as I am to 
dine at Scarlett’s, there to meet the Chief Justice. 

3ly grand dinner party yesterday went off with great 
hlat, and I rather expect to see an account of it m the 
‘ Morning Post.’ I am sure Jete would like to know wliab 
we bad for dinner. 

itrst CovTtc 

Cod 8 Head and bliouUcrs 
Potatoes 
Boiled Bicc 
MulLgatawny Soup. 



DINNER PARTY IN CILUIBERS. 


Second Course. 

Vegetables. Boiled Turkeys and Celery {jauce. Vegetables. _ 

Pig’s Feet and Ears. Tongue. Fricandeau. A 

(I forget.) 

Vegetables. Eaddio of Glutton. Vegetables. 

Third Cour.tc. 

Four Roast Voodcocks. 

Sweet. .Swoei. 

Sweet. 

Sweet. 

Sweet. Sweet. 

Wildfowl. 

Dcs.scrt. 

All manner of Fruit, Ac. 

IH/ir.t. 

Burgundy — Chamivignc, white and rosy— Hermitage, reil and white — 
Const. antia — Sauterne— -Madeira — Port. 

Dinner \Yas put down on the table at half-pa.st six. We 
continued drinking till past one. We then had coffee, tea, 
and liqueurs, and broke up between two :ind three. 

... I must go and make some . call.^j, tind try if I can 
pick up any topics of conversation for the dinner I am going 
to. ‘ Ivanhoe ’ is quite exhausted. 

January IG, 1820. 

iSIy dear Brother, ... I am impatient to hear that the 
foundation of Edenwood House has been laid. I am more 
and more in love with the name. Did you ever meet with 
the writings of J. Johnston, one of our Scottish poets, who 
flourished in the beginning of the seventeenth century ? In 
celebrating Cupar he has two lines very descriptive of your 
place, and even of the name you have given it — 

Arva inter, jieinorisque umbras et pascua laeta 

Lene fluens vitreis labitur JCdeti aquis. 

I met with them a long while ago in Camden’s ‘ Britannia.’ * 

J. Johnston’s poems I never saw except in the ‘Delicise 
Poetarum Seotorum,’ where there are a good many of his, as 
Camdeii^s Jirita7inia, vol. ii. p. 1236, 2nd edition. 
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well as of Arthur Johnston^s. You may inscribe the hues 
in a summer-house overhanging the nver. 

Eleien at night — A pleasant party at Scarlett’s The 
Chief Justice,® Mr. Justice Bayley, the Sohcitor-G-eneral,3 (tc. 
&c. We had a good deal of snuirt political raillery between 
Scarlett and jNIt. Solicitor. Much talk about the changes in 
the Court of King’o Bench. Nothing at all determined upon. 
The Attorney and Solicitor-Generals are employed in framing 
a Bill, but they know not what it is to contain — even when 
brought into the House. This matter has become of very 
small comparative importance, for the divorce is certainly 
coming forward ; Copley told me so. They have been em- 
ployed in examining the indictment and proceedings against 
Anne Boleyn. The witnesses are all Italian or German 
They speak to ten times more than is necessary to prove the 
Pnncess’s guilt. But there is some apprehension whether, 
in the prejudices which may arise against the Prince, their 
testimony may be credited. No great opposition is ex- 
pected in the Lords Lord Lauderdale will probably sup- 
port the measure, and Lord Lansdowne, Lord Holland, and 
the Whigs will not like to give personal offence to the 
Prince. The Duke of Kent may make against it, lest he 
should be cut out of the succession to the Crown. But a 
terrible tempest is expected m the Commons, and jMims- 
ters look forward to the event with dismay. Leach urgt,'» 
the proceeding with intemperate eagerness. Copley says 
he displays the most profound ignorance ivith respect to‘ all 
the law and history connected with the subject. He and 
others speculate upon the divorce as the means of political 
aggrandisement, in the same manner as was done m the 
reign of Henry VIII The great object is to shut out the 
Princess from the opportunity to recriminate, which is always 
permitted in private divorces in the Hngluh Ecclesiastiuil 
Courts ; that is to say, if a man sues for a div orce lu Doctors’ 
Commons, on the ground of adultery of his wife, proof by her 
that he has been gmlty of adultery is au answer to the suit. 
They mean to contend that this is a mere matter of State, 
not to be regulated by common legal analogies. It i-> expected 
* \bbott * Coplej 



DINES WITH ME. SCARLETT. 


that a message from the Eegent will he brought down the 
first clay of the meeting of Parliiunent. The Bill will begin in 
the Lords. Copley brought me to the Temple in his carriage 
and told me all this. 

I sat at dinner next i\Iiss Scarlett, and Scarlett has invited 
me to spend some days withhim at his country house at Easter. 
What say you to that ? Very small accidents may at present 
determine my subsecpient history. I am in such a humour 
for gossip that I am sorry my paper is done. I had a com- 
pliment from the Chief Justice on the elegance of my enter- 
tainment, according to the account of his son. Adieu. 

CoiTco House, Westminster Hall : February 2, 1820. 

]\Iy dear Brotlier, ... I had great pleasine in your 
letter, which I received yesterday. The affair you refer 
to I fear rather languishes for want of opportunities. How- 
ever it is still upon the cards. If the lady could be prevailed 
upon, I do not believe that any opposition would be made by 
her family. But the acquaintance between us is so slight, 
and I see so little prospect of an increasing intimacy, that 
the project may insensibly die away. Much might be done 
at Easter if I were to be a day or two under the same roof, 
but from the clashing of circuit and term, and the general 
election, it is very doubtful whether this visit will take place. 
In the meantime Mrs. Scarlett gives Conversations on the 
Wednesday evenings. I was there last Wednesday evening, 
and have an invitation for next Wednesday evening, but 
none for to-night. 

I am fully resolved to do something to change my pre- 
sent situation, of which I am heartily tired. If I see no 
well-grounded hope of marriage to my mind, I will go into 
the House of Commons at every risk. They now say that 
Parliament is not to be dissolved till the beginning of April. 

It is understood that the divorce is dropped, that a 
separate provision is to be made for Queen Caroline, and that 
she will agree to live quietly abroad. Brougham is to be 
her Attorney-Greneral. If this be so, he wiU wear a silk 
gown and sit within the bar.‘‘ 

■' George III. had died January 29, 1820. — Bn. 
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Ooort of King’s Bench iebruary 18, 1820. 

Sly dear Fattier,—! have been expecting to hear from 
you every day for a week, and hope X shaU when my ser- 
vant brmgs down my letters this mommg. In the mean- 
time Raine has given me a frank. I told him my object 
was to inform you that I was not yet Sohcitor-aeneral, as the 
ICing has agreed to keep his present Mimsters. There 
certainly was for a day or two considerable chance of i 
change. The Kmg did express his determination to bring 
forward the divorce, and Ministers declared to him that m 
that case they would resign. He has yielded, but there 
will not be much cordiality for the future between the 
parties. Lord Wellesley was sent for, and had the offer to 
form a new administration, giving a pledge to carry the 
divorce, but he said that, after the refusal of the present 
men, the thmg could not be done. Leach the Vict- 
Chancellor is at the bottom of the plot. He has been 
urging on the divorce for several years with a view to make 
himself Chancellor. Lord Eldon has been particularly hos- 
tile to the measure from private as well as public reasons. 

They say the ICmg is in a state of complete distraction 
about tins matter, and it is apprehended that it will soon 
cost him his senses or his hfe. There is no doubt that ho 
is in a very bad state of health. He ha? not yet been able 
to sign the patents of Jervis and three other men at the bar, 
who had patents of precedence from the late King. ITity 
are therefore all still without the bar in stuff gowns. A 
gispy at Bnghton, some years ago, prophesied that he would 
be proclaimed King but never would be crowned. He his 
frequently alluded of late to the prophecy and, like others of 
the same sort, it may contribute to its own fulfilment. 

Temple Slardi 4, 1S20 

Hear George, ... I veiy much fear tliat six montl)-> 
will elapse without ‘any blow bemg struck.’ Things ari 
again in a most langmslung condition. ... I hale been 
exceedingly unhappy dnnng the week, and often wished 
that the project had never been entertained. I never 
started on the circuit m such a depressed state of mind. 



FALLS IN LOVE. 


I have liad two oiTors through Carstair:?, and one from 
anotluT <[uarlerj to come inO> I’arliamont for about \\,()00L 
But I have deelined ihcin all. kSlundd inv matrimonial 
.^chemc thrive, I could neither adlord, nor .■should I wish, to 
he in the Uou^e. From what I privately hear I believe the 
^^ate of the King’.s health to be e.xlremely i)recariourf. 

Did you not cry over Lmal Fr^^kinea speech at Fdiuburgh, 
and think what a contra.st/ there was between his feelings and 
those of }our brother? Kemember always however that he 
was ab.^eut from Scotland above iifty years, llis .‘-ou Tom 
has written to de.-ire him to call on our father as he goes to 
St. Andrews. 

Write lui* a few lines on tlm* circuit soon .after receiving 
this. I .suppo.'e my briefs will .'^oon absorb my attention, 
but at this moment I atn exceedingly wretched. But in 
your friend.shi}) I have a con^tant .'-ource of consolation. 

Temple ; Tluir.'il.iy iiiylil, .May I, ISliU. 

My dear Brother, ... 1 have made hardly any vi.sils 
since my return to town. I wa.s at a party at .Mrs. Scarlett’s 
last Samrday night — very crowded and brilliant. Lord 
Krskine showed a skte of the first magnitude. 1 wished to 
liave heard him upon St. Andrews, but he would talk of 
uothino but Burdelt and the law of Biliel. 

1 told you that ‘the aflair’ had nearly died away. . . . 
Tuncred (the worthiest of men) had given me the same 
advice with you, to hold back and let the thing drop, un- 
less there was distinct encouragement from the other side. 
Coltuuui, he and 1 have all been unfortunate in love, al- 
though happy in friendship. Tanered has met wdth more- 
rebuffs than either. But there might be an entertaining 
volume made up of the ‘ rejected addresses ’ of the three. 

Al:ia ! for all that I have over rciul, 

Or evor heard in talc or liihtory, 

The courbo of true love never did run smooth. 

I can only say with Gibbon that ‘ I feel dearer to myself 
for having been capable of this elegant and refined passion.’ 

Tanered and I have made a vow that we will henceforth 
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never court, and that unless we are courted we will remain 
m a state of single blessedness. 


Thursday night, May 11, 1820 

My dear Brother, ... I keep my promise, though pro- 
bably you would be as well pleased if I had never made it or 
were to forget it. Nothing at all decisive has taken place, 
but affairs continue to wear rather a favourable aspect. Last 
e\ ening I met by accident, in King’s Bench Walk, Bobert Scar- 
lett, the heir of the family, lately called to the bar. He asked 
me if I would not have a cup of tea with him. I went. I 
mentioned that his sister had promised that I should have 
the honour to escort her to the Regent’s Park, and that the 
morrow was dies non, being Holy Thursday. He said it 
would be a good day. I requested that he would arrange 
the party, and be promised to wnte a note to Spring Gardens. 
He called to-day at two, and inquired if I was of the same 
mind. I accompanied him, ordering my groom to bnng the 
horses into St James’s Park, opposite Spnng Gardens I 
stayed near half an hour m the drawing-room, Mr. and Jtrs. 
Scarlett being at home, and Mackintosh and others coming in. 
We then started — Miss Scarlett, her brother, and the special 
pleader in white duck trowser-, a buff waistcoat and an olive- 
coloured morning frock coat, cut after the fishion of the 
Duke of Wellvngtou’« We rode through St, James’s Park, 
up Constitution HiU, into the New Road, and all round the 
Regent’s Park, getting back about six. The conversation 
good-humoured, but not approaching anything particular. 
The weather was delightful, and the excursion went off 
altogether very well. 

According to all reasomng this is encouragement, but I 
find matters of all sorts now turn out so differently from 
what might be expected on fair calculation, that I know not 
what inference to draw. 

Tcmplo Tncalay night May IG, 1820 

My dear Brother, . . . Ims speaking to Scarlett tonliy 
about opportunities of distinction. He s iid .a mm need not 
complain of the n'lnt of opportunities who does not .nail 



PROGEESS OF HIS SUIT. 


himself of those he has. Whether there was any hidden 
meaning in this yon know as mneh as I do. 

I go through my business as if I had nothing else to 
think of, and I appear to attend as usual to the pleasures 
as well as the business of life, for to-morrow I give a 
dinner party — Chetwynd, M.P. for Stafford ; Twiss, M.P. for 
Wootton Bassett j Coltman, Tanored, Maule, Osborn, Comyn, 
E. Scarlett. 

Temple : May 22, 1820. 

My dear Father, — This being Whit-Monday and a holi- 
day, I had got a frank with the intention of writing you a 
long letter, but I have met with constant interruptions the 
whole morning, and now I am obliged to start on a little 
excm'sion I am going to make into the country. I wished 
particularly to have spoken to you about the assistant. I 
consider you to have promised to retain one on the set- 
ting in of the hot weather this summer, and I now claim 
the performance of your promise. You ought not to delay 
the step, at the latest, beyond the time of the Sacrament. I 
hope there will be no great difficulty in finding a decent man. 
Agree to give him whatever you think an adequate stipend, 
which I shall have great pleasure in remitting. 

I dined yesterday with a party that when I was a boy I 
should have thought much of. There were at table old Mrs. 
Siddons, hliss Stephens the celebrated singer, and several 
other theatrical stars. This was at Horace Twiss’s. Mrs. 
Siddons, still very solemn and tragical in her manner, told 
us some amusing anecdotes of her first being brought out by 
Garrick, and of his capricious and tyrannical conduct. But 
she talked with enthusiasm of his powers of acting. Her 
face is yet very grand, but I confess I found rather more 
pleasm'e in looking at Miss Stephens’s. 

Temple ; Thursday night, May 26, 1820. 

My dear Brother, . . . Perhaps you have a little cmriosity 
to hear something of the Montem. On Monday evening I 
rode down to Colnbrook. Eeached the ‘Windmill’ at Salt Hill 
between eight and nine next morning ; was told Mr. Scarlett 
and his family were breakfasting in the garden — rather an 
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unpleasant momentj but I ws soon seated along witb them 
under a great tree. At eleven we proceeded to Eton, and with 
great difficulty got into the College yard. Here we were 
baked above an hour till the King arrived, ^Vhen the boys 
had passed in review before his 3Iajesty and the Eton part 
of the ceremony was over, I remounted my horse And 
now I thought a period was finally put to all my joys and 
sufferings. jNIy horse, terrified by the crowd and noise, reared 
up between two lines of carnages, fell back, threw me to the 
ground, and appealed to come right down upon me. Every 
one thought I was killed. But I instantly got up, with very 
little sense of injury. I saw the horse falling upon me and 
gave myself over, but he could not have done more than touch 
me, or I must have been crushed to death. I got into IMrs. 
Scarlett’s carnage, refused to be bled, and was dri\ en back to 
Salt Hill. On changing my dress I found I had only received 
i few bruises, and I presently joined the ladies m the garden, 
IS gay as a lark. Here we had a very interesting promenade 
for several hours The boys in their fantastic dresses were 
scattered about in whimsical groups, and the garden, which is 
beautiful in itself, was crowded with the bestcompany. I had 
iliss Scarlett under my arm, and we walked about sometimes 
with, and sometimes at a distance from, the rest of the partj . 
About SIX we all had a sort of scrambling dinner, and Scarlett 
started for London. I attended the ladies to the terrace at 
Windsor. This was very brilliant, but the King did not ap- 
pear. I met two Fife friends — AVilkie the painter and his 
sister. On our return to Salt Hill we had tea, and at half-post 
nine I took my lea\ e and came to town m a post-chaise, being 
forbidden to mount on horseback by a person whom I could 
not disobey. I could not boast either of a fainting or dinek- 
mg at the time of my accident, but the doy ^^ent off very- 
much to my satisfaction. 

The excursion I found on Wednesday had made some- 
''Cnsation in Westminster Hill. Several joung barristers 
who are Eton men bad observed me, and Tancred luforms me 
of a Ttiot in circulation,- — that if you talk of inatninouy to 
C uopbell he iminedntely blushes Scarlett. But I really do 
not know what is to be the next step, or if matters are to droiv 
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liere. What do you advise ? I think I shall call on Sunday. C 

I feel no ill consequences from my fall, but that I may not ^ 

treat it with too much contempt I abstain from wine. I must 
try to get well mounted again. 

Temple : Thursday night, June 1, 1820. 

My dear Brother, ... You are quite right in considering 
that this is the family which of all others it would be plea- 
santest for me to be admitted to. In politics, rehgion and 
literature, Scarlett’s sentiments pretty nearly coincide with 
my own. He has mixed more in society, and has better talk 
than any man at the bar except Brougham. Mrs. Scarlett 
is a cousin of ours, being a Campbell. Her brother now 
occupies an estate called Kilmory, in Argyleshire, which has 
been long in the family. Her father had an estate^' in 
Jamaica, where he chiefly resided. She is not very brilliant, 
but is quiet, well bred and agreeable. 

To Mary no pencil can do justice ! How could you expect 
any other portrait from me ? 

Having entirely made up my mind, I think my best course 
is to bring the thing to a crisis as soon as I decently can. 

Temple : Sunday evening, June 9. 

Dear Greorge, . . . Mrs. Scarlett and her daughters had 
long expressed a curiosity to see the new throne, and I knew 
they were going down for this purpose at two o’clock on 
Saturday. I received, them at the entrance to the House 
of Lords. They came in two carriages, accompanied by some 
of the Campbell family, their cousins. Eobert and I con- 
ducted them into the House of Lords (where I placed myself 
on the woolsack, hinting that I should soon occupy it de jure) 
and into the House of Commons, where I interested the 
joung ladies much by showing them the spot on the Oppo- 
sition bench where their papa sits alongside of Tierney. 

Mrs. Scarlett said they were going to the British Institution. 

I expressed a wish to accompany them. She said she would 
take me. I threw off my wig and gown, and was presently 
seated in an open carriage with the two Miss Scarletts and 
a pretty Miss Campbell. We made the tour of the rooms in 
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Pall jMall, and I cntieised the pictures with great learning 
and eloquence. I then handed the ladies into their carriages 
and made my how. I intended to have called in New Street 
this momingj but it has rained the whole day ; howei ex I 
shall at all events see the object of my regards on Wednesday 
evening, Sirs. Scarlett being at home on the 14th, 21st, and 
28th. I Wish most sincerely that I could bring the matter 
to a crisis. But how the ice is to be broken I don’t yet 
discover. I have not interchanged two sentences mth 
Scarlett himself for a fortnight. How fir these minute 
details may interest you I really do not know. 

You will have later news of the King and Queen by the 
papers than any I can now give. Brougham, Denman, and 
Williams ha\e all gi\en me some account of their interviews 
with her ^lajesty. They describe her as an exceedingly 
clever and agreeable woman. Williams says she is in the 
highest spirits, and most sincerely bent upon having her 
conduct investigated. It is still believ ed however that this 
would redound \ery little to her credit, and her popularity 
is confined to the rabble She sbakes dreadfully the stability 
of the AdministntioDf and I Lave a strong notion there will 
be some change ere long 

July 7, 1820 

3Iy dear Brother, ... As you have sympathised with 
me in such a hvely manner throughout this unhappy affair, 

I deem it my duty, however painful, to inform you minutely 
of its conclusion 

My dear Campbell,— If I could permit myself to indulge v 
personal wish upon the subject of the cncloseil papers, I would express my 
concern and regret at their contents * I think it right to send them to you 
without delay, as it is not nght upon important subjects to tntlo with i 
<nnn g cxjxKtAUons It appears to me also that I could not by any ^^orlls 
of lay own give a more gt-nume expression of the feelings which dictate 
these letters, or con\cy them in a manner more rc«pcct£ul to you 
FiW yours Inilj, 

JaHLS SetULETT 

You may imagine, my dear brother, what a state of mind 

» The cnclohwl ixipcrs were two letters one from Mi'S Scarlett to her 
father, and another from her to mf father, declining his oJer of marrhigc. 
— 1.0 



.SUIT KOT 


I am in. What i> to I'ccomo (jf mr I luiow noi. I :un ut o 

inonu'ut wlmlly untit to perform iIjc (inlies of life. I ^ 

nn'.-t .-incrrelv Ivlirvi- ils.u it would tl’.e hr, it. tlnin.'' for 
mw-elf and my tViendi if I weri' .it once relta-rd from tht-in. 

I lU.a.H never W, a ernUt or eonifort to yon morn. lUu my 
l-'ve for \a>n. ai ■.'.ell a.*, luddu-r (Lon-idmatioini, will imitu-f, me 

• ' \T 

to .nmogio with my fate ami to play out the jeirt lliat i.i 
a.-.-jojati to nu'^ lionevor dj.-ta'-tefu) it may la*. 

I aiii part irularly 'o-xed that 1 ni'-iitioUMi this matior to 
our failuT. si'.ouoh mv moti'.i-., wi re eorlaiidv hnidahle. Vou 

o » ♦ 

will toll him it at .m end in the m, tuner tluti will ho moit 
.thh- to Idm. 

{ have town otj tin* Idth. for tlio oircnil. Would to(iod 
that ih.:t day wt ro eojut’. 

{ will write you a fo\v iinr-. proh.iitly Iw-fore tlu-n, hut you 
will r»ut coudih r it aitv want of atiVeiittn if my communiea- 
tiojii f.,r .'ouse lisnc to foiui' should h-* few* and short, flial 
hit -1 you. J. C. 

Kivu r.,'4. 

I ajji .'till in a .-ad -t.tte t>f mind, ittit 1 hope I shall In* 
l eUer }o-!!!"rru\V. 

Write to na* immediately. !)ti not tliitik of c’omintr up 
lure. I .-.hal! I e on the eireuit lufore you t'ould arrive. I 
j^ive my Inuiour to aei a /n.tnly part, and to slrijogle to do as 
yoU Would wi.'ii jne. 

I liavef not Vet h.een ;d»!e. to t;nUe anyilunu to-day, but I 
slmll force mv.-elf to have some refre.-hment presently. What 
s<etiis rernarkalde, I have :i constant drouwiuess, wheretis 
ia-fore I wa.s imahle to .-leep. 

Are not her leUer.s well written 'f and they are in the 
most beautiful hand you ever .siw. 3Iy future lot is ;i 
terrible coutra.sL with what it taigid- have been. 

tSuiuIay, July 11, 

My dear llrother, ... I hardly begin to recover from 
the stupor that overwhelmed me, but I support myself to the 
world with tt.U-rable composure. Certainly everything con- 
3pire.s to add to tlie poignancy of my disappointment. If I 
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meet an acquaintance he puts on a smiling face and says^ 
' Well, when is it to be ? I congratulate you with all my 
heart.’ . . . 

I do not think I have anything to complain of. Although^ 
from the situations in which we were seen together, any 
stranger would have supposed she had made up her mind to- 
accept the offer, yet these were not of her choosing, and 
generally she had no control over them. I cannot say that 
she ever gave me any positive encouragement. The conduct 
of the family has been marked by dehcacy, frankness and 
kindness. Yesterday, in court, Koberfc handed me a slip oT 
paper with these hnes — 

Fanut tiu casus nostras pervcmt ad aures 
Indignas sortes clam dolefc atra domu« 

I now take leave of the subject \nth you for ever. Excuse^ 
my dear brother, the pain and anxiety I have caused you. 
Request our father not to mention it to me agun. 

Saturday, July 14, 1820 

My dear Brother, ... I hare had within a few days aa 
expectation and a disappointment which formerly would have- 
excited me with violence, — but which have overcast me like 
\ summer cloud It ivas thought that Copley would go out 
of Parliament, and conduct the prosecution against the Queen 
at the bar of the Lords Without any direct promise, he 
gave me fully to understand that in that case he would em- 
ploy me as a junior to assist him. The same day the Cabinet 
changed their mind and, in consequence of Brougham’s 
motion, agreed that leave should be asked for the Attorney 
md Solicitor-General, remainmg in the House of Commons,, 
to appear in person for the Crown in the Lords The nomina- 
tion of the counsel thus rested entirely with the Attorney- 
General— and my chance was gone But one fatal lemenx- 
hrance for the present prevents me from feeling j*oy or sorrow 
at any other event. 

I care httle therefore that there is but an indifferent 
prospect for the circuit, or tliat I am vnthout the promotion 
which I had every reason to expect by rank being conferred 
on Taunton and Puller. This delay is one of the blessed 
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tilVects of the Queen’s coining to Enghmd. Silk gowns cannot ci 

be made without Brougham being included, he having got ^ 

the promise from Lord Liverpool and the Chancellor, and in *'^•0. 
the present posture of affairs he cannot decently accept of any 
favour from the Crown. 


StJiffoRl : Sumliiy, July 2;i, 1820. 

^ly dear Brother, . . . What weighs heavily upon me is 
that my last chance for enjoying the charities of domestic life 
is {led. 'L'hesc I enjoyed eminently in early life ; I think I 
am qualified for them, aiul f have always longed for them. I 
have always looked with horror on the condition of a man in 
the decline of life, with no one near him who cai'es for him, or 
whom he cares for. Such will soon bo my condition. But I 
am trespassing beyond all bounds on your sympathy. Let 
me rather state anything to give you pleasure. IMy appetite 
has returned and my health is perfectly good. I already look 
much better. I suddenly .seemed ten years older, and the 
crow’s-feet were planted under my eyes for the first time. 
There I fear (hey must remain, but they are not by any means 
so distinctly visible. When actually engaged in a cause I 
am nearly as keen as usual, but I find it very difficult to read 
my briefs, or to talk to the attorneys. 


Staflorcl : July 23, 1820. 

i\Iy dear Father, — I hope you are now enjoynng otium 
cum dignitate at some fasliionable watering place on the coast 
of Fife. 

Nothincf at all remarkable has occurred on the circuit. 
We have for judges Best and Richardson, with whom I am 
on the most friendly and familiar footing. Best is as good- 
natured fellow as ever was in the world. Richardson is the 
most unexceptionable man I know ; his manners are most 
amiable and his conduct uniformly most obliging. He is not 
only a deep la’wyer but a very elegant scholar. I do not 
recollect any appointment which gave such universal satisfac- 
tion as when he was made a judge, and he has fully answered 
the expectations entertained of him, 

'When the circuit is over, I propose returning to town to- 
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Avateli the event of the Queen's trial. I thought of going to 
Italy, but I should not wish (as Jlilton nas) to be in that 
country at the breafeing out of the civil war. I do moot 
seriously apprehend some dreadful com ulsion. If people knew 
what step next to take, there would be a unanimous opinion 
for setting King, Queen and the whole family a packmg. 
Ihey are a sad disgrace to the country. Shall we send for 
the King of Sardima, the true descendant of Charles I , and 
recognise him as our legitimate Sovereign ? or shall we try a 
President or a Consul ^ I should not much dislike the ex- 
periment of a republic, but I confess I am rather a friend to 
a constitutional monarchy. Under the latter government a 
country will enjoy more freedom and happiness in an extended 
period of time, although it cannot equal the short burst of 
splendour which may be exhibited by the former, 

Teinple August 20, 1820 

l\Iy dear Father, . . . We finished at Gloucester between 
seven and eight on Tuesday evemng. I immediately mounted 
on horseback and rode to Cheltenham. I was in time for half 
play, and barren in Sir Adam Tempest soon made me forget 
the bickerings of the bar. Next morning I drank the waters 
and lounged in the bbraries till hve, when I <5eated mjself m 
the London mail. I found for a travelling companion a peer 
of Parhament, going to attend her hlajesty's trial, the laird 
Viscount Hereford Before seven in the morning we ivere ni 
Piccadilly. It is delightful to get over a tiresome road which 
you have often travelled in tins manner. It is like going 
from point to point without passing through the middle ‘'pact, 
a faculty which it is doubtful whether the angels theni‘-elve'. 
possess I breakfasted and went doivn to Westmmsttr, found 
the counsel for his Alajesty the ICing and her ^lajc'ty tin 
Queen in the coffee-house, and chatted with them for lialf 
an hour, when her Majesty ^vas announced I ran out and 
was close to her when she alighted and entered the House of 
Lords. Not being fortified with a Peer's order, I di^iovertil 
there would be more difficulty in gaimiig adinia'ion into 
the House than the thing was worth, and I returned to tin 
Temple. . . . 


TEIAL OF QUEEN GAEOLINE. 


In the course of the evening I wrote a note to Lord C 

Breadalbane, asking for an order of admission to the House of ; 

Lords when it should be convenient to him. Early next 
morning he sent me one for Monday . I enclose the autograph, 
which I know you will behold with great delight. 

The publication of the proceedings in the Queen’s case 
being wisely permitted, I can communicate very little to 
you upon the subject which is not to be found in the news- 
papers. 

From the information I had received I had long enter- 
tained no doubt of her guilt, and I apprehend that it will be 
clearly established. They say, however, that the clause for 
dissolving the marriage will not pass. The Tories and High 
Church people object to this, conceiving that marriage is a 
quasi-Sacrament, and that it cannot be lawfully dissolved by 
any civil authority unless for adultery in the one party, the 
other being free from blame, and unless there has been a 
divorce in the ecclesiastical courts. But degradation without 
divorce, I think, will leave the King in a worse situation than 
before the matter was stirred. Brougham and Denman have 
acquitted themselves exceedingly well, although they are 
rather blamed for their attack on the Duke of York. The 
Attorney-Greneral and (what has surprised and grieved me) the 
Solicitor have been very bad. I dined yesterday at Eltham 
with Mr. Justice Best. Sir Thomas Tyrwhitt told him that 
on Friday the Queen said to him, in the broken English which 
she stdl speaks, ‘ Sir Thomas, don’t you write every day to 
the King ? ’ He observed that he frequently had occasion to 
address letters to his Majesty. ‘Then write to his Majesty 
that I never was in better health, and that I hope to live 
many years to plague him.’ Best mentioned this as a proof 
of her extreme profligacy, but it rather shows her turn for 
buffoonery. 

All my Gloucester eloquence is lost. You will look in . 
vain in the newspapers for any account of the Oxford circuit. 

The most whimsical case I was concerned in was an action 
for defamation by a brewer for saying ihujt he boiled toads in 
his beer. For the defendant I observed that there was no 
great harm done if toads were boiled in the beer, as this was a 
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noted recipe for giving it spmt Look to the beer brewed 
by the witches in Macbeth No malt and hops 

Toad, that under the cold stone 
Days and nights hast thirty one 
^wdtercd venom sleeping got, 

Boil tboa first i the charmed pot 

I made the jury laugh and they gave the phintiff a verdict 
With one shilling damages 

My. Justice Best, Gentlemen, are you aware that by 
giving such small damages you will compel the plamtifif to 
pay the costs of bringing this action for the vindication of his 
character ? 

Jury. jMy Lord, we finds for the plaintiflf. Damages, 
one shilhng. 

Paris September 17, 1820 

My dear Tather, . . I reached Dover on Sunday 

morning (September 3rd) with my cainarade Humphreys.'' 
The wind blew «o strong from the east that it was impossible 
to make Calais, but the captam undertook to carry us into 
Boulogne, and he performed his promise by four m the 
afternoon. 

Boulogne is become a sort of Enghsh watering place. I 
saw sev eral ladies swimming extremely well. We went to i 
ball in the evemng where there were ibout 2,000 people 
dancmg quadnlles at the same tune. I can’t help thinking 
they were better employed than if they had been getting 
drunk at pubho houses We lured a caleche a soujjiet to 
carry us to Pans and bade for 380 francs We visited 
Bonaparte’s pillar which, hke the other works he left im- 
perfect, lb about to be completed It is, I think, mueb more 
a monument to the glory of England than of 1 nuee. We 
were not able to start next day till one, and they would fun 
have detained us at Montreuil for the night, by i story tliat 
the gates of Abbevilie were shut at sunset, hut between ten 
and eleven they were opened to us for 10s. We reached 
Amiens on Tuesday morning to breakfast. My companion is 
very learned m the beaux arte, and was very clogueiit ujMii 

• 'A conToymeer ot Lincolns Iim-iatlicr n well Inlonnol n»l 
agreeable man —Letter ot beptember 2. 1820 
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the Cathedral. To please him I agreed to make a detour by 
Compiegne, although I had before seen the palace. In 
ascending the Somme we found rather an interesting 
country. On Wednesday at 5 P.M. we reached the Hotel 
d’ Artois, Eue d’ Artois, where I have now the honour to write 
to you. We have got a very elegant cvp'partement of five 
pieces, for which we pay 125 francs a week. For once in my 
life, I am in the midst of splendour wliich I may call my own. 
We are surrounded on all hands by statues and vases and 
clocks and mii'rors. I wish I could give you all a dinner 
here to-night, and carry you to Tivoli. My time has passed 
not unpleasantly. I expected no very lively pleasines. I am 
free from mnu% and my thoughts are directed into new 
channels. My only occupation resembling business has been 
an attempt to learn to read and speak Italian. I have 
understood the language pretty well a long while, but I never 
before had any notion of its sounds, beyond what I could 
acquire at the opera. I have now a master who comes to me 
every morning, and I have applied to the pm'suit with some 
zeal. I can saunter for an hour or two on the boulevards 
and amuse myself with the prints of Caroline, Bergami and 
George IV. There are here atleast half a dozen prints of the 
Baron, and there are several very humorous vaudevilles 
on the King and Queen to be bought for two sous. This 
graces seems to me very much to lower the character of 
England on the Continent. The indecency of making such 
inquiries without any State necessity is constantly thrown 
in our teeth. They say, truly, that it can only be to please 
.a caprice of the Sovereign, which in a free country ought to 
be overruled. 

I yesterday witnessed a very interesting and impressive 
scene, the interment of Marshal Lefevre, Due de Dantzic. I 
stood close by Marshal Mortier, who delivered the funeral 
oration, and caught every word he said. Lefevre was laid 
next to Massena, whose monument George wifi, remember. 
The funeral service is exactly like the English, with the 
addition of sprinkling the grave with holy water. Almost 
Ml the surviving marshals were present. The firing over 
Lhe grave continued above an hour. There were three 
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regiments of the line, but I have heard the Cupar volunteers 
fire better than any of them 

The King is nob expected to survive above a few months 
The dropsy gams upon him daily. He is not able to take 
his promenades, or to go to the chapel, or to appear in the 
Galerie Vitree. The accouchement of the Duchesse de Berry 
IS hourly expected. I should think it a better thing for the 
monarchy, and for the Bourbon dynasty, that she should not 
have a son. The succession of the Orleans family would be 
looked to with great satisfiiction The revolution of 1688 
was brought about by the birth of a son to James II 

Talma is now acting, but French tragedy gives me httle 
pleasure, and I go to the representation of the pieces of 
Corneille and Racine as a task. French comedy I love to 
folly, but unfortunately MdUe jMars has for the present retired 
from the stage. 

To morrow week is fixed for the day of our departure. I 
expect to be lu London by Thursday the 28th 

La rivensco Servitore umihssimo. 

Temple October 1, 1820 

My dear Father, . We begin work again at Gmldhall 
to-morrow monung I found plenty of briefs on my table, but 
before I opened them I sat down and finished the ‘ Abbot * 
Walter has redeemed himself from the disgrace of the 
‘ Monastery.’ I presume you find this as interesting as any of 
its predecessors Business is at fir&t irksome, but I am glad 
of occupation of any sort to drive away the thick coming 
fancies of a nund a little diseased The Temple and London 
I may say present a vast solitude There will be plenty of 
armals to-morrow. I have seen two of the Queen’s counsel, 
wlo affect to be m f eiy high spirits We left the Countess 
Aldi and a great number of other witnesses for the Queen at 
Boulogne. I have brought over a French metrical report of 
the trial to show to Brougham 

Westminster JlonUaj, 5 n JI . Oclober ‘I 

My dear Father, ... The House of I.ords has «t 
. so late, that I have no time to gn e you any account of the 
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proceedings of the day, but you -will see all in the news- 
papers. 

The fine scene was when the Queen raised her veil — 
looked fiercely at the witness — exclaimed ‘ Theodore ! ’ and 
rushed out of the House. Her clothes touched me as she 
passed. She looked more like a Fury than a woman. This 
exhibition must do her a great deal of mischief, for it will be 
said that, notwithstanding her hardihood, from a conscious- 
ness of her guilt she could not face the witness. If Majocchi 
is to be believed, he has already proved much more than is 
necessary to support the Bill. But the Queen’s counsel say 
that they can contradict him, and blow him to atoms. 

Temple : Wednesday night, October 11, 1820. 

My dear Brother, ... I now take a very lively interest 
in the Queen’s trial. I think it will lead to important 
changes. The Bill cannot pass, and if it be lost Ministers 
cannot remain in office. The Whigs are the only men to 
succeed them. At this moment there is more than an equal 
chance of Hrey being Prime Minister before Christmas. This 
would lead to an immediate dissolution of Parliament. I 
have made up my mind to get into the House of Commons. 
Even if things go on as at present, I think I will buy a seat 
and join the Whigs. Ministers have behaved so foolishly 
and sordidly in this affair of the Queen, that I should oppose 
them with passion. Should they go out, Scarlett would be 
Attorney-General, some say Chancellor. Erskine cannot hold 
the seals again. Scarlett is the best man the party furnishes 
since Eomilly’s death, and he may very possibly be selected. 
I continue on the most firiendly footing with him, and I make 
no doubt that he would be disposed to serve me. But I still 
feel as if no sort of success or promotion could give me any 
satisfaction. With few intervals, life appears to me as desolate 
as ever. But I will not say more upon this subject at present. 

Temple : Tuesday night, October 24, 1820. 

My dear Brother, . . . All hope of a change of Ministry 
has vanished. For five or six days it was thought that the 
Bill must be thrown out with disgrace, and that Ministers 
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must follow it. But the Queen’s enemies have rallied, and 
are again very strong. 

The prospect of the Whigs coming m was very agreeable 
to me, both on public and private grounds. I really think 
that the best hope of escaping a convulsion is in having a 
strong Government disposed to measures of reform and con- 
cibation. Grey and Lansdowne seem to me to be men of 
great talents and liberal, enlarged, sound pnnciples as states- 
men. The Radicals will overwhelm the Crown if supported 
by Castlereagh and Vansittart. i\Iy own destiny I think 
connects me with this party, whatever their quaUties may 
be I have always been, and been known to be, a Liberal, 
and I could not join the Tones without subjecting myself to 
reproaches for which no success could indemnify me. 

After all this parade you will not be surprised when I tell 
you that I am a candidate for Brooks’s. I yesterday dmed 
in company with Scarlett at the Verulam, and he voluntanly 
offered to put me up. I said I should like it very much. I 
may very possibly be blackballed — a common event, which 
happened thrice to poor Mackintosh. My best chance is my 
not being known. Scarlett counts to carry me through by 
his own popularity. You of course know what sort of an 
establishment Brooks’s is. To be a member of this club is 
’listing in the Whig party mtb a vengeance But I cannot 
go on shilly-shallying in politics any longer. While I * wait 
1 bit,’ as you call it, life js gone. To be sure nothing can be 
more inauspicious than the prospects of the Whigs at this 
moment. They have only incensed the IGng more against 
them by thwarting him m the favourite measure of his reign, 
and they hardly hope for office while he livca. The Duke of 
York IS a still greater enemy to them, and the Duke of 
Clarence hates them, not only as a party, but personally. I 
met a man at the Salon des Etrangers at Pans who told me 
his system of play was this,-— to wait till noiv had lost five 
tunes successively, and then to go on backing this colour till 
he won. Upon the same principle a man m ly join the Inga 
it the present moment, considering their past disasters. 
Scarlett did not at all know when there will bo .i ballot, 
and my fate may not be decided for months. In the vray of 

„i., lAft a Viii-w Holurhtful nHcC, . . . 


TEIAL OP QUEEN CAROLINE. 


I am going to set up a cabriolet, which is the most 
fashionable carriage in London for a single man. I mean to 
put my old bay into it, and he will make a very handsome ^ 
figm-e. 

Guildhall : Wednesday, October 25, 1820. 

Nothing new of much importance. Denman is going on 
exceedingly well, and has acquired never-fading glory. . . . 

Temple : Sunday night, November 6, 1820. 

My dear Father, ... I ought to mention to you that 
Gifford has entirely recovered himself by his masterly reply. 
All who heard it agree in bestowing upon it the highest 
possible praise for acuteness, vigour and spirit. He has again 
a fair chance to be Lord Chancellor. Notwithstanding 
Brougham’s eloquence, he is not thought to have conducted 
the defence with much judgment. By holding out the ex- 
, pectation of ealHng witnesses whom he did not call, he gave 
the other side a tremendous advantage, and it appeared as if 
his case had entirely broken down. Had there not been 
other witnesses who might have been called, I should have 
thought that the Queen had made a triumphant defence, and 
that she was entitled to an honourable acquittal. As things 
rest I should still say ‘ Not proven’ There are various facts 
that seem inconsistent with her innocence, but there are 
likewise several equally inconsistent with guilt; and there 
being no direct evidence against her that can be relied upon, 
there is quite a sufficient degree of doubt to incline the scale 
in favour of the accused. I had a long conversation upon the 
subject the other day with Mr. Justice Bayley, who not only 
disapproves of the proceedings, and says that if she had been 
tried before him he would long ago have directed the jury 
to acquit, but declares that he believes in his conscience that 
she is not guilty. His sentiments being known, the Chan- 
cellor has kept him away from the House of Lords as much 
as possible. I believe he has not been there above three or 
four days. Garrow and Best he finds much more useful 
assessors. However, I must not abuse Best, as we are very 
good firiends, and his eldest son is coming to me as a pupil. 

Good night. I will add' a P.S. to-morrow at Westminster. 
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must follow it. But the Queen's enemies have rallied, and 
are again very strong. 

The prospect of Whigs coming in was very agreeable 
tu me, both on public and private grounds. I really think 
that the best hope of escapmg a convulsion is in having a 
strong Government disposed to measures of reform and con- 
ciliation Grey and Lansdowne seem to me to be men of 
great talents and liberal, enlarged, sound principles as states- 
men. The Radicals will overwhelm the Crown if supported 
by Castlereagh and Vansittart jMy own destiny I thmk 
connects me with this party, whatever their qualities may 
be I have always been, and been known to be, a Liberal^ 
and I could not join the Tories without subjecting myself to 
reproaches for which no success could indemnify me. 

After all this parade you will not be surprised when I tell 
you that I am a candidate for Brooks’s I yesterday dined 
lu company with Scarlett at the Verulam, and he voluntarily 
offered to put me up. I said I should like it very much. I 
may very possibly be blackballed — a common event, which 
happened thrice to poor Mackintosh. ^ly best chance is my 
not being knoivn Scarlett counts to carry me through by 
his own popularity. You of course know what sort of an 
estabhshment Brooks’s is To be a member of this club is 
’listing in the Whig party with a vengeance. But I cannot 
go on shilly-shallying in politics any longer. While I ‘ wait 
a bit,* as you call it, life is gone. To be sure nothing can be 
more inauspicious than the prospects of the Whigs at this 
moment Tliey have only incensed the ICing more agamst 
them by thwarting him m the favounte measure of his reign, 
and they hardly hope for odice while he lives The Duke of 
York IS a still greater enemy to them, and the Duke of 
Clarence hates them, not only as a party, but personally. I 
met a man at the Salon des Elrangers at Pans who told me 
his system of play was this, — to w ut till Tioir had lost five 
times successively, and then to go on backing this colour till 

he won. Upon the same pnnciple a man miy join the Wings 

at the present moment, considering their past disasters. 
Scarlett did not at all Imow when there wall be v biHot, 
and my fate may not be decided for months. In the ivay of 
society, Brooks’s must bo a very delightful place. . . • 


TEIAL OF QUEICN CAROLINE. 


I am going to set; up a cabriolet, which i.s the most 
fashionable carriage in I.ondon for a single man. I mean to 
put m3’ old bay into i(, and he will make a very handsome 
iigure. 

GuiMball ; tVidncsilay, October 25, 1820. 

Xotiiing new of much importance. Denman is going on 
exeeedingl}' well, and has actpiiretl never-fading glory. . . . 

Teinjilc: .Simtlay night, November 5, 1820. 

IM3’ dear Fatlier, . . . J ought to mention to you that 
Giftbrd has entirel}’ recovered himself by his mastcrl3’ repl3'. 
All who heard it tigree in bestowing upon it the highest 
possible praise for acuteness*, vigour and .spirit, lie has again 
a ftiir chance to be Lord t.^ianeelior. Notwithstanding 
Broughtun’s eloquence, he is not thought to have conducted 
the defence with much judgment. By holding out the e.v- 
pectatiou of c.'illing witue.s.se.s whom he did not call, he gave 
tlie other .side :i tremendotis advantage, and it appeared a.s if 
his ca.se had entirely broken down. Had there not been 
other witnesses who might have been ctilled, I .should have 
thought that the Queen Ittid made :l triumphant defence, and 
that she w’as entitled to an honourable acciuitbd. As things 
rest I should .still say * iVoi proven.* There are various facts 
that .seem inconsistent witli her inuoeence, but there are 
likew’i.se .several equally inconsistent with guilt j and there 
being no direct evidence against her that can be relied upon, 
there is quite a sutiicient degree of doubt to incline the scale 
in favour of the accused. I had a long conversation upon the 
subject the other day *with hlr. Justice Bayley, who not only 
disapproves of the proceeding.s, and says that if she had been 
tried before him he would long ago have directed the jury 
to acquit, but declares that he believes in his conscience that 
she is not guilty, jblis .sentiments being known, the Chan- 
cellor has kept/'him away from the House of Lords as much 
as possible^-" I believe he has not been there above three or 
four days/ Garrow and Best he finds much more useful 
assessors However, I must not abuse Best, as we are very 
good firiehds, and his eldest son is coming to me as a pupil. 

Good night. I will add' a P.S. to-morrow at Westminster, 
j c c 2 
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must follow it. But the Queen’s enemies have rallied, and 
are again very strong. 

The prospect of the Whigs coming in was very agreeable 
to me, both on public and private grounds. I really think 
that the best hope of escaping a convulsion is in having a 
strong Government disposed to measures of reform and con- 
cihation Grey and Lansdowne seem to me to be men of 
great talents and liberal, enlarged, sound pnnciples as states- 
men. The Radicals will overwhelm the Crown if supported 
by Castlereagh and Vansittart. My own destiny I think 
connects me with this party, whatever their qualities may 
be, I have always been, and been known to be, a Liberal, 
and I could not join the Tones without subjecting myself to 
reproaches for which no success could indemnify me. 

After all this parade you will not be surprised when I tell 
you that I am a candidate for Brooks’s. 1 yesterday dmed 
in company with Scarlett at the Verulam, and be voluntarily 
offered to put me up. I said I should hke it very much I 
may very possibly be blackballed — a common event, which 
happened thrice to poor Mackintosh. My best chance is my 
not being kuoim, Scarlett counts to carry me through by 
his oim popularity. You of course know what sort of an 
establishment Brooks’s is. To be a member of this club is 
’listing in the Whig party with a vengeance. But I cannot 
go on shilly-shallying in politics any longer. While I * irait 
.a bit,’ as you call it, bfe is gone. To he sure nothing can be 
more inauspicious than the prospects of the Whigjs at this 
moment. They have only incensed the ICing more against 
them by thwarting him m the favourite measure of lus reign, 
and they hardly hope for office while he lives. The Duke of 
York 19 a still greater enemy to them, and the Duke of 
Clarence hates them, not only as a party, but personally. I 
met a min at the Salon des Etrangtrs at Pins who told me 
his system of pliy was this,— to Nvait till noir had lost five 
tunes successively, and then to go on backing this colour till 
he w on. Upon the same pnnciple a man m ly join the Whigs 
at the present moment, considenug their p.iH dis.istcr». 
Scarlett did not at all know when there will be a ballot, 
and my fate may not be decided for months. In tlic vmy of 
society, Brooks's must bo a very deliglitful place. . . . 



TKIAL OF ftUEEN CAROLINE. 


I am going to set up a cabriolet, which is the most 
■fashionable carriage in London^for a single man. I mean to 
put my old bay into it, and he will make a very handsome 
figure. 

Guildhall : Wednesday, October 25, 1820. 

Nothing new of much importance. Denman is going on 
exceedingly well, and has acquired never-fading glory. . . . 

Temple : Sunday night, November 6, 1820. 

My dear Father, ... I ought to mention to you that 
Gifford has entirely recovered himself by his masterly reply. 
All who heard it agree in bestowing upon it the highest 
possible praise for acuteness, vigour and spirit. He has again 
a fair chance to be Lord Chancellor. Notwithstanding 
Brougham’s eloquence, he is not thought to have conducted 
the defence with much judgment. By holding out the ex- 
, pectation of calling witnesses whom he did not call, he gave 
the other side a tremendous advantage, and it appeared as if 
his case had entirely broken down. Had there not been 
other witnesses who might have been called, I should have 
thought that the Queen had made a triumphant defence, and 
that she was entitled to an honourable acquittal. As things 
rest I should still say ‘ Not 'proven’ There are various facts 
that seem inconsistent with her innocence, but there are 
likewise several equally inconsistent with guilt; and there 
being no direct evidence against her that can be relied upon, 
there is quite a sufficient degree of doubt to incline the scale 
in favour of the accused. I had a long conversation upon the 
subject the other day ■with Mr. Justice Bayley, who not only 
disapproves of the proceedings, and sav" that if she had been 
tried before him he would long af fhat^ directed the jury 
to acquit, but declares tha+.he 1^^]^ never^® conscience that 
she is not guilty. would notVown, the Chan- 

cellor has kept ^^ ' Yiscve their turn. G\I^ords as much 
as possible. ^806. V”''® ” 

four y had closed my las\ more useful 

assessors.^ from the House of Lords. He gave li^^e are very 
good fnei ^ the hundred, expecting his a pupil. 

Qood ° hstminster. 
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broken. Unfortunately for me, however, he had not a pane 
smashed. He said they had not resolved to give up the Bill 
till the night before. He was much vexed that zt had not 
been allowed to pass the Lords so that they might at least 
have had a triumph of ten days. The Chaueellor said JS^ot 
content to Lord Liverpool’s motion to take it into further 
consideration this day six months. He mentioned this to 
Best, who told me. I have likewise heard on good authonty 
that he was so mean as to call upon Leach and desire him to- 
commumcate the fact to the King. He might have done it 
himself, for he was with the King as soon as the House rose.- 
The Duchess of Gloucester said to Scarlett ; ‘ ]My sister 
Sophia and I were sitting inth the I^ing, when a person came 
in and mentioned the late of the Bilk The ICmg took it 
very quietly, and was beginning to talk on some indifferent 
subject, when the Chancellor and Lord Liverpool were an- 
nounced. Sophia and I then thought it right to vnthdraw, 
and we met the lilmisters on the staircase looking very dis- 
consolate.’ 

They had mtended to pass the Bill, and get nd of it by a 
prorogation, but Lord Liverpool got scent of the Queen’s 
petition, to be presented by Jx>rd Dacre, that she might be 
heard by her counsel. This could not hav e been refused had 
they gone on with the Bill, and Brougham was prepared with 
i speech, to which all lus former were cakes and gingerbread. 
Lord Liverpool got nd of the speech by at once withdrawing 
the Bill. 

'Wcstnuflstcr Ttursdii 

Parliament prorogued to 23rd January without any speech 
from the throne. As soon as the Speaker took the choir, 
Denman rose with a mes'^ige from the Queen, but eo i7is(anii 
the Black Rod knocked at the door, and the Speaker marched 
off to the House of Lords. 

The absence of any speech from King or Comml^slone^s 
^Tlll make a great sensation. The King is more lUNetcroto 
against his wife than ever, and lilimsters arc pledged to lum 
to do ev erything they can to crush her. The allowance to 
be proposed is stated to be 12,000k a jear. They say they 
shall have great majontiea in both Houses to support them. 



DULL CHEISTMAS HOLIDAYS. 


Temple ; December 28, 1820. 

My dear Brother, — I rejoice very much at your becom- 
ing a member of the Albyn J I strongly advise you to take 
a part in the business and politics of the kingdom of Fife. 

. . . Your Christmas holidays cannot be more dull 
than mine. I pass the morning in arbitrations, the most 
irksome of all employments, and the evening in absolute 
solitude. From six till twelve not a soul enters my chambers, 
and, shut out from the noise of the street, I might suppose 
myself in one of the Hebrides. . . . 

I continue to go on very indifferently. During the 
Westminster sittings Scarlett was absent three days, leading 
a great cause about a fire insurance in the Common Pleas. 
I held his briefs. This was the time when you saw my name 
in the newspapers. In one ease I was opposed to Denman. 
I gave him a considerable licking and got the verdict from 
him. I am confirmed in the opinion I have always enter- 
tained in the lowest ebb of my fortunes, that with oppor- 
tunity and practice I should make a very tolerable leader. 
My great disadvantage has been my extreme nervousness. 
Unless I am sufficiently excited to get rid of this, I am not 
in the possession of my facidties. But the habit of leading 
would soon give me sa/ng froid. The misfortune is that 
occasions r.ecur so rarely that all the progress made is lost 
in the intervals. Denman goes on like a house on fire. 
Every stray leading brief is attracted to him. He is the 
ruin of my prospects at Guildhall, but it is damnum ahsque 
injuria. He is a fine fellow and I do not grudge him his 
success. Brougham does not take ; he had but little, and 
he did it badly. 

I have launched my cabriolet and it is very much ad- 
mired. However, I like riding on horseback much better, 
and I shall get mounted again as soon as possible. - 

Young Scarlett expressed a wish that I would visit them 
at Abinger during the holidays, which I without hesitation 
declined. No hint of the sort was thrown out by the father. 
You will approve of my anticipating your advice. No good 
could arise from such intercourse at present. 

’ A club in Edinburgh. 
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I amuse myself by resuming my Italian studies. My 
friend Signor aioscatti is now in London. He is with me 
every moTning at eight, and continues with me two or three 
hours. 

I dined at Hackney on Christmas Day. I there learned 
a very interesting piece of intelligence, that there are two 
steamboats actually building to ply between Leith and 
London, to be ready in June, They are to be 400 tons 
burthen, and to cost 12,000^. apiece; to carry 150 pas- 
sengers, or more, for each is to have 150 beds. So you see 
we are now next-door neighbours. 


Temple: January 2, 1821. 

3Iy dear Father, ... I never knew London so dull. It 
is deserted as in the month of September. There are not 
even people enough in town to circulate a rumour. 

Has G-eorge ever commumcated to you a plan I men- 
tioned to him, which might amuse you and would greatly 
interest us — that you should become your own biographer? 
I \nsh particularly to have portraits and anecdotes of some 
of the characters that I remember in my childhood — par 
exemple, old ICilmaron, Watty Lumsden, Jemmy Amot, &c, 
St. Andrews \rith the old professors would be a rich field, 
and then we should have a taste of Wilkes, and the King, 
when you come to Westminster. 

I beep up my spirits tolerably by banishing reflection as 
much as possible. It is not to be denied that I am going 
down in the world. But it would be too much to expect to 
see Edenwood House and my reputation rising at the same 
time. 

We meet again on the lOth. We must ha\c some im- 
portant change in the constitution of our court, for the 
puisne judges have refused to do the business of the tcnii 
any longer out of term, and it cannot be done in term with- 
out new judges, I am not yet so fallen as to become a 
puisne judge, were the situation offered to inc— an e% ent .is 
improbable as that I should have the offer of a bishopric. 



puorosAL 10 mr a i'iiekhold. 


‘'*ur<i,»y nijcii!, iM'liru.iry H, IS'Jl. Cl 

My <].Mr }'»r<uih’r, ... I very foatiily aijiTi* (o your pro- 
jiu.Nil to pureiaiM* a FilV fro<*h«tl<l. Any din-ct gratification 
from £]ii> I iiardly <>xpcct, hm it will give me .‘'ineerc 
pl(MMir<- if it aiU graiifv-you. I will have :it your 

emunsaiul fer tin* jnirpe.-e, ami !ei U'^ he enrolled together. 

!5ut if \vtu WvHihi ratin-r lav out the inoiu-v in furnishiim 

• • t O 

yeiir laniM', or in y<»nr improvements, (his application of it, 
will h-e eipiully agreeable to me. Tin' pro>pect of being able 
to a-'.-'i't vm in any [ilan- vtiu may form is almo.'t the only 
iaight -ceue ti'.a.t futurity unfolds to me. Notwith.slanding 
the badnc" of tile (im<'S, I .sliall he abli* to remit you the 
money widmut any inconveniene.'. Perhaps when I become 
.Attorm-y-tieiieral the county may eluxv-e me its reproenta- 
ti%e, Theri' is nothing tot* ba'-e for the freelmhlers of a 
.'fioieh county. Were I in Parliament, (here is m> project, 1 
should '-upjH'rt more earnest ly t han tlie retormation of tile 
repiv-'eiitation in Scotlaml. 'fin* jneseiit system has a most, 
raii'ius and d^-gniding etTeet hotli at home and abroad, 'flu; 
marlnd separation b-etweeii (he liigher and the middling 
eLisw', wliieh prevails in .S:oiIaii(l to sueh an extent, and 
tIuTe hinders aiul t*mbi(i<-rs soeiai intercourse, arises chiolly 
from the freehold (jualitieation-’. What is still worse, (he 
county nieiidiers must almost of necessity support, (he 
.Minister for the lime being, or lose their seats. An un- 
speakable reproach is thus brought upon the country. 'I'he 
Very worst possible uumiicr of eh'etorsis between 50 and 300. 

If the voters are very low, and will ^ak^^ live or ten guineas a 
man, as in the Kuglish boroughs, the evil is considerably 
mitigated, because a man may hold tlie sc:it, and act upon 
independent principles; but if they look only to government 
patronage, tlie members are inevitably dependent on the 
Court. I shall sticrifice my cpialiliciition with much satisfac- 
tion when I see 3,000 voters in the county of Fife. If you 
look at the late divisions, you will find a majority of Englisli 
county members in the minority. Of Scotch, there are none 
besides Alaule and Lord Archibald — a greater show of inde- 
pendence than we can always boast of. But I am going on as 
if I were writing an article for the ‘ Edinburgh Review.’ 
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Temple Sunday night, February 2o, 1821 
Twelve ocloch 

My dear Brother, ... I have been fagging till I am as 
stupid as an owl, and I beheve the best thing I could do for 
you as well as myself would be to tumble into bed. Howev er, 
I know not when I may be m a better tnm for writing. 

I have at last accomplished my call in Spnng Gardens, 
and it passed off without embarrassment. The family came 
to town the week before last. ... I afterwards called on 
Scarlett himself, and rode with him m the Park. I then 
took a chop at the Verulam and hav e since been crushing all 
thoughts of love and tenderneas by writing about contingent 
remainders and executory devise': 

I have nothing more to say to you. E\ erything is very 
dull The Queen is qmte gone by. The poor "Whigs are m 
despair. Scarlett fully expected ere now to have been 
James liOrd Abinger, Baron Abinger, of Abinger m the 
County of Surrey However, he affects to say that a man’s 
happmess depends upon the state of his digestion, and not 
the station he fills. 

Brougham’s character has been very much damaged 
His plan certainly was (m Lord Castlereagh’s phrase) * to 
keep the King and Queen both open ’ We thought he 
should be able to make a tolerable bargain for the Queen, 
and to acquire such favour with the ICing as to be placed at 
the head of a new admiustration. As a pohtician he l^ 
looked upon vnth distrust by all partie.s 

Denman i» considered a man of v ery pure honour He 
gav e me the other day the history of the Queen’s 'm''Wers. 
He himself wrote the answer to the Nottingham iddrt'-'', 
which was extremely moderate and proper. But it di->- 
pleased that old fool Dr. Parr, who put ui I'ellowe-, v cnck- 
brained Socmian minister, and from his pen tiowed the 
answer^, and the fimou^ letter to the Kmg, which hive 
done her so much nu'^chief, • 

Scarlett immuates that if he had defended the Quttu he 
would have turned out the Ministers. I think Itold jou 
that the Queen asked him to defend her, and that Brougham 
threatened to throw up hxs brief. Law^ er» on the same side 


I in; coi'N,^]-x IK Tin; qukk.n s tuiai,. 


in ii’> .ihsayi' haft' «'ach otiuT luiu’li mora bincriy ihan « 
fh'-ir __ 

(‘ojilt'y biH'unu*.'' vi<ry iu.-obMit itj his fritiinpli. lit' .'■akl (o 
lui' tin' sttht-r (Isy : ‘ Wh.il rhit'Jh* ileliglin nn* tlial Wf i-f« 
juaiu in. no! frtnn in’ing liln-il, bu! bft’.ni.'C you NVhii'.-. an- 

b. it- (v -ju''! a-v <1110 li.o. inoi'o jiU-a-'iiro from .''Ut'ct‘<-(lino in a 

c. tU'i' by a pioco of laiourry tlian upon tlio inori!-.’ 'riii." i> 

.5 wry charaot'-ri'-tic .‘-pii't'ch. 

'»V< .Oiiii nr: M(U.<!.;y, K( !>n!.iry L'li, I.'?!; 1. 

I'onin.m (iim il yo.-tfrti.ty with tho (^Ufou. To .'■how what 
wciyhi i' }<i ]’t' givi-n to tlo' .•'Ofn*', — tUirint^ (liuiiiT hho 

Innl '•ojuothin:' nicotiu loT plalo.aml .■'In' ,-ai<h ‘Mr. l)f.'mn:tu, 
lot m<’ gi%«‘ ytiu -oino of thi**,' ami .■'lio pu! >uim’ of it from 
hor own jilito on hi'-. Sho continuo^ in lu'oh .''pirit". Tho 
.''Ubo'ripiittu will not <lo. .md I fanny .'■ho will ovnii vouch.sifo 
t<» rfC'i'.o hor .imiuity. 

'fin* vt»to> on th<' Ctti(</lit' <}Uf.'t ion havo Ix.'on oaloulatod 
a! ‘J8b ou tMcIi .-ith*. (’.mninij is fxpi-ctt’il back a! Ka.stor. 

I/orti Hathursfb ■•on t<»itl m>‘ Ministcr.s .still wig'll very much 
tt» Oft in Pffl. 

Hohi-ri .'Sfarlolt .s.jy.s hi.-' mother ha.s a .small party on 
WfdnoMi.ty nigiit, and that, .-ho dosired him t'» invito mo. 

I .sliail gt», although it wouhl b<! more prudent to .stay away. 

Thuio -..'Is'i ci>u'.*‘ to (oiu{ut r. Uavo to ily. 

Tt'injili* : March 10, KS-l. 

My tloar b'athfr, ... 1 .start thi.s evening by the jnail as 
Usual. .Mr. Cooper went ye.slorday and i.-^ by thi.s time at 
the receipt of custom. . . . Politics h:ivc died away. The 
Catliolic <}Ue.stion even e.xcitc.s little intero.sl. The Catholie.s 
are very confident, hnt no one can tell the re.snlt. Tho 
King i.s certainly going to Irelaml, and may very likely visit 
Scotland. lie will in that, ca.se no doubt repair to the banks 
of the Kden. 1 wi.sji you Iwd a John Kno.x to give him some 
good advice. 

Copley swaggers now very much. Ife .says that from the 
time the green bag was laid ou the table till a short time 
before the meeting of Parliament, he had no notion that 
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Temple bunday night, tebruary 2o, 1S21 
Tweho ©clock. 

My dear Brother, ... I have been faggmg till I am a-, 
stupid as an owl, and I believe the best thing I could do for 
jou as well as myself would be to tumble into bed. Ilovrever, 
I know not when I may be m a better trim for writing. 

I have at last accomplished ray call m Spring Garden-, 
and it passed off vnthout embarrassment. The funilj came 
to town the week before last. ... I aflcnnrds called on 
Scarlett himself, and rode vnth him m the Park. 1 then 
took a chop at the Venilam and have since been crushing all 
thoughts of love and tenderness by writing about contingent 
remainders and executory devise-. 

I luve nothing more to say to )ou. Evtrj thing i» very 
dull. The Queen is qmte gone by. The poor Wings are in 
despair. Sc.irlett fully expected ere now to hive K'tii 
James Lord Abinger, Baron Abingtr, of Abingtr in the 
County of Surrey. However, ho adlct* to m) tli.it a nun’t* 
happiness depends upon the state of hi» digt-tion, anti not 
the stition he fills. 

Brougham’s character his been very much damigtd. 
Hia pi in certainly vns (m Ixinl Ca^tlertigh’s phri^o)*to 
keep the ICing and Queen lioth open.’ Wo thought lit 
should bo ible to nuke i tolerable barg-im for theQintii, 
.ind to acquire -lUcU favour with tlie King .us to be pLitinl it 
the head of i new admmistntiou. .Vs a pohtuuu lie i- 
looked upon with distrust by all partita. 

Dcunuiii IS considered imaiiof\tr> pure honour. He 
giv e me the other iLiy the luNt«»r} of the Quicu’s iii-wirM. 
He hmi-cir wrote the m-wer to the Notluigham adiln-*, 
wlucli ww txtrcmtly iiuxlvrate md pnqnr. But il di— 
plui-e<i tiut old fool Dr.Pirr, who pul m uraik- 

braintd bocimm inmisUr, and from lus |x u ilo«tsl the 
answers, ind the fuiious ktler to the King, which iuve 
done her -o imieh im-chief. • 

Se.irletl iu-mu.ites llul if h« Kul ‘h f« tin Qu. < u U* 
would have turned out the Muu-ter.. f think t U.Ul y^t 
that the Queeii wketl h»u to defend her, ami iLtl Bn)u.;luu » 
threaleneel to thro.r Uph»» bmf. the *uue lu.'' 



THE COUNSEL IN THE QUEEN'S TRIAL. 


in politics always hate each other much more bitterly than 
their antagonists. 

Copley becomes very insolent in his triumph. lie said to 
me the other day: ^ What chietly delights me is that we re- 
main in, not from being liked, but because you Whigs are 
hated — just as one has more pleasure from succeeding in a 
cause by a piece of roguery than upon the merits.’ This is 
a very characteristic speech. 

Westminster: Monday, Eebruaiy lit!, 1821. 

Denman dined yesterday with the Queen. To show what 
weight is to be given to the scene, — during dinner .she 

had something nice on her plate, and she said, ‘Mr. Denman, 
let me give you some of this,’ and she put some of it from 
her own plate on his. She continues in high .spirits. The 
subscription will not do, and I fancy she will even vouchsafe 
to receive her annuity. 

The votes on the Catholic question have been calculated 
at 289 on each side. Canning is expected back at Easter. 
Lord Bathurst’s son told me Ministers still wsh very much 
to get in Peel. 

Robert Scarlett says his mother has a small party on 
Wednesday night, and that she deshed him to invite me. 
I shall go, although it would be more prudent to stay away. 

Those who come to conquer, leave to liy. 

Temple: March 10, 1821. 

My dear Father, ... I start this evening by the mail as 
usual. Mr. Cooper went yesterday and is by tliis time at 
the receipt of custom. . . . Politics have died away. The 
Catholic question even excites little interest. The Catholics 
are very confident, but no one can tell the result. The 
King is certainly going to Ireland, and may very likely visit 
Scotland. He will in that case no doubt repah to the banks 
of the Eden. I wisji you had a John Knox to give him some 
good advice. / 

Copley swaggers noy" very much. He says that from the 
time the green bag wa^ laid on the table till a short time 
before the meeting hf Parliament, he had no notion that 
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could stand, but now be considers them immort )1. 

He boasts of the special favour vouchsafed to them bj Praw 

1) 1821 denoe, for, if the BiU liad either been lost on the ^-01111 
reading, or had been earned by so large a myonty a-> to go 
down to the Commons, in either case they were mined. 

He was yesterday laughing at the MTiigs for being 4 iy 
of the Radicals, and trying by their moderation to pre erve 
the good opinion of the King, ob»emng that their odI> 
chance was to force themselves in on the shoulders of the 
people 

Campbell. Had you come into the Houm on the popular 
side, what a firebrand jou would have been* 

Scarlett. He would have retained his name of Jicobin 
Copley. 

<>Sb^icifoj-t 7 enmif That is a calumny Intel) invented, 

Scarlett. It is the name I well rcmeinber >our King 
called by, before you went over. 

Tierney h u> resigned the leadership of the Opponitjon, and 
the P'Vrty is oow completely disorgatu'^ed. There was no 
quarrel or disgust on the occa-'ion. Ticmcy gets old, md ih 
become very infirm* Ifufortuiutely there is no one who will 
be rccognucd as leader. If I*otd John Uu'^ell display’* > 
moderate sh ire of &cn'*e ind t dent, he will bo tho hUe»t 
|)erson. But it is a natUr of no gri-ot i.on tyuenecj hveii 
should the Whigs tike Copleys idvicc and Keotue fietioUS 
ind turlnikut, they hive m> tluncc agom-t the s.ulvd in- 
duenee of the Crown. If they wi'li for plate, they h id Kit* r 
try for Court fivour, and outbid thtir ant igonnla in -)vv» h' 
jiess md ptolUgaey. 

For my own part 1 fttl no ngrtt at Klonging l*» ih*- 
lihemUf diaheartcumg as ihtir pro*peels iiuy K, and I 
rliould adopt the tome party luwl I to eh**0'e igmin I h i**- 
10 get through life without di'Uouour, vud ,u* for tiu i* ** 
what Mgmties U ? I ■«» quiti. rtconcihd to diMppoiutu urt-* 
»ul luortiliciitiuii, and tiny now prulua». hrtle clfc*! up 1 
me, or rrtio.r,ftom a w-Uled apathy, 1 mei^t with noiit, b^t 
I am bre-aking luy rvisihitiun. 

I hope to be able to wiiie you *uiuelhuig moie a,;trra e 
(com the eircmt. 


SUCCIiSSt'UL RKNEWAL OF HIS SUIT. 


Toinplo : Jlay 19, 1821, (;] 

•My (U*ur IJrother, ... I was at. a very brilliaul rout last 
uiglu iu 8i)riug Gardens. I never saw so many pretty women 
in oiu- house. I need not add that t lie company was by no 
meaner exclusively legal, for, generally speaking, the wives and 
daughters of lawyers are not. by aviy means to boast of. Bar- 
risters do nut marry their mistresses so iVecpiently as they 
Used to do, but theyseUlom can produce a woiinm that a man 
cun take under his arm with any credit. I was so much 
excited that when I went to bed (as our father says) ‘ 1 did 
not shut an eye the whole night.’ From want of cxeitemeuL, 

I sometimes can witli dillieulty keep myself awake in the 
dayiiiue, and I think f could do/.e day and night for a week 
together. Of late I liave suffered much more from torpor 
than watchfulness, and in a few hours my spirits will again ^ 
sink below /ero. 

Tumplo : May 31, 1821, ■ 

Bear George, — I am astonished beyond measure that 
1 do not hear from you or our father. I expected great 
pleasure in giving you tm account of the altered aspect of my 
own affairs. 

I may almost pronounce myself the ticcepted lover of 
Miss Scarlett. 

I will most gladly tell you all particulars if you express 
any desire to know them. 1 am not iu anything to be called 
hifjh spiTits. 1 can hardly get any sleep, and 1 have still a 
great degree of anxiety on my mind, I am .always afraid of 
awakening out of a pleasant dream. 

I had not hinted to Parke,® Tancred, or anyone else, that 
I ever thought of renewing my addresses, and you are the 
only human being to whom I have mentioned my good fortune. 

Temple: Juno 6, 1821. 

Dear George, . . . Thus far things proceed very prosper- 
ously. I just enclose you a note from Mrs, Scarlett to show 
you the footing’on which we are. This was on Saturday. We 
met in. Kensington Gardens. Peter, the youngest boy, ac- 
companied them. We had a very delightful walk, you may 
® Afterwards Lord Wcnsleydale. 
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suppose. The birds sang with pecubar sweetness, and th 
air -was more than ordinarily fresh and balmy, m complimen 
to the occasion. On Sunday I dined in New Street^a put 
of politicians. I was the only guest not an JI.P. This i 
the first time I was ever formally introduced to ^ilackintosh 
although I had before met him casually in society. In taking 
leave in the evening he said he should be extremely glac 
to cultivate my acquaintance. His talk is by far the best o 
any man now going. Sir John Newport was there, a \er3 
agreeable, gentlemanlike old man. . . . Altogether it was c 
very happy evening. 

Yesterday was the last day of term, and I was in court 
till a late hour. This evening 1 accompany the Scarletts to 
the opera. 

Temple June 9, 1821 

Dear George, ... I have already given you an account 
of our walk in Kensington Gardens on Saturday, and the 
dinner on Sunday. Smce then I have been in New Street 
daily, and sometimes twice a day, and everything has pro- 
ceeded to my heart’s desire. On Tuesday I attended her to 
the opera, and as we could not get a box we went to the pit, 
which this season has not been unfashionable. . . . 

I have not yet said a word upon the subject to Scarlett, 
but I must write to him to-morrow. There seems no rational 
ground to doubt that the union will take place after the 
cucuit I might have fared better the former year if I b id 
applied directly to the young lady. . . . 

Perhaps it may be as well for us that it did go off last 
year, as it may lead to a more lasting happiness from the 
difficulties it has had to encounter. Nothing certainly tan 
be more auspicious than my present prospects. Setting aside 
all enthusiasm and partiality, I know that she is a most 
exquisite creature, and, independently of her personal chirms, 
she has a highly cultiiatcd understanding and a most refined 
taste. 

And now, my dear brother, I hope, for once, ^ou do 
regret that you have spoiled me by allowing me to make } on 
the depository of my sentiments. I shall be glad soon to bu 
jour confidant on a similar occasion. ♦ 


LKlTliR l-KO.'il DK. CAMl’BELL. 


r have got your Indian muslin in safe keeping. Have CIL\ 
you any tlioughts of making a present of any part of it to 
anyone ? God bless you. i 

Ever yours most a llect innately, 

J, C. 

LeUvr from. Uic Rt-v. Dr. Campbell to Jlftss Scarlett. 

Cupar: Juno 11, 1S21. 

Hy dear ^ladam, — Permit me to express to you the 
happiness I feel in being informed by my son Joim that he 
hopes lo have the gooil fortune to obtain your hand. It lias 
been the ardent wish of my heart to see him happily united 
in marriage with an object over}* way worthy of his affections, 
and this wish I trust is about to be accomplished. 

I .-hall look forward with impatience to the moment when 
I may see you under my roof, and give you my blessing. 

You will tind ns a family of love. I have been the most 
fortnnaie of fathers. A saint in he:iven left me seven 
children. They are all alive, all virtuous, all dutiful and 
affectionate. Of my son John it will easily be believed that 
I should be a little proud ; but it may seem extraordinary, 
though 1 can protest it with sincerity, that from his earliest 
years I may almost say that he has never given me one 
moment’s uneasiness. He who has been so good a son and a 
brother I hope will prove ecpially exemplary in all the rela- 
tions of domestic life. 

I wall confess to you that I am charmed to hear from him 
that you are descended from our clan. I dare say we are 
cousins, and if you have an old maiden aunt, she and I could, 

I have no doubt, make out the exact degree of our relation- 
ship. At all events I trust we shall soon be connected by 
the tenderest of ties. I can only pray to Heaven to shower 
down the choicest blessings on your union. Before my eyes 
are closed I hope to fold your children to my heart. Excuse 
a fond old man. 

Believe him to be, with all the sentiments becoming so 
auspicious an occasion, 

Most tenderly and faithfully yours, 

G. Campbell. 
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• Temple, July 20, 1821 

My dear Father, . . . I send you the ‘ Times,’ which, wi 
the * Chronicle * at the reading-room, mil tell you all I kn 
about the Coronation and a great deal more. But 1 write ^ 
a line or two according to my promise. I was inside t 
Hall with IMrs. and IVIibS Scarlett. The Duke of Gloueest 
ofiFered three tickets for the Royal box in the Abbey, ai 
afterwards gave a choice of the same number of tickets f 
the Great Chamberlam’s box m the Hall. The latter we 
preferred and, as jNIiss Louise declined gomg, I was appointe 
to attend the two other ladies J had thus to provide mysc 
with a Court dress. If you had seen me m my bag ar 
sword, flowered satin waistcoat, dc. ^ I was provided m He 
Street with lace ruffles, bag, buckles and sword, so I had on! 
to provide coat, waistcoat and inespressibles Scarlett lure 
self and Robert likewise had tickets, but for a different pai 
of the Hall. I was mvited to sleep in New Street the nigh 
before. We went to bed at half-past eleven andro'ioathalf 
past one. We got into the carriage exactly at three am 
reached the Hall soon after four. For all the rest vide * Times 
and ‘ Chronicle.’ Unfortunately, just before the return o 
the procession from the Abbey, owmg to the intolerable hea 
caused by the bghting of tlie candles, while a bright sun bei 
upon her, JIiss Scarlett became so unwell that I was obligee 
to carry her and her mother out, and to take them to th( 
house of a lady in Palace ^ ard I myself returned to thi 
Hall. After a great deal of anxiety and trouble, which I 
should not like again to encounter, I got them sifely home 
between seven and eight m the evening. But I am very 
glad that I went. The spectacle comes up to every notion I 
can form of earthly grandeur. The King cert unly played 
the part exceedingly well. His deine inour tlironghout the 
day appeared to me extreme!) graceful and dignified. You 
may suppose there wis a considerable sensation bj Iho 
attempt of the Queen to burst into the Hall. WIicii the 
gates were suddenly closed, and there w.is a el isluiig iinong 
the halberts of beefeaters guarding it, a whisper riu tint it 
was the Queen. For a long vphilo I did not believ u flat this 
was so. I could not believe that, against all proprietj, and 


CORONATION Ob' KING GEOUGH IV. 


i 

ngjuusi (.ho initvoatiotf that T know won* omployed to clis- 
suade l\er, she really would lake so improper a step. She 
must have done herself a monstrous deal of mi^-ehief. She- 
was quite justitled in claiming as of right to be crowned, and 
the tendency of her protest was all in her favour. But to 
insist upon attending the cex'emony as ‘ first mob ’ was de- 
grading if not culpable. Any passion she had to gratify 
beyond enriosity was a bad one. i snspeet that she not 
only thought to spite her husband, but that she hoped there 
would be a rising in her support. Had the public mind been 
in the state in which it was three months ago, it is frightful 
to think what the consctiuences might have been. The King 
has gained a great triumph and will now be stronger than 
ever. 

I mn5.t return to briefs and declarations, althongh there 
is no great pressure in this wa^*. Bnsnu'ss has been entirely 
suspended these two days, and gi-nerally continues to dwindle. 
But I shall hope to be able to make my pot boil. 

I have taken a furnished house in Duke Street, West- 
minster. for a year. It is small, but jdeasantly situated, the 
back windows looking iut(t the Bark. You know Westminster 
jnuch better than 1 do, therefore you will understand the 
situation of this house in a moment. Duke Street, you re- 
member, is at right angles to (treat George Street, running 
parallel with the east side of St. James’s Park. 

Everything proceeds auspiciously, and T hope to be made 
completely happy about the 8th or 10th of September. 

Aly love to all round you, not forgetting my dear little 
nephews and nieces. 

Temple: Sunday, July 21, 1821. 

My dear Father, . ' . .1 was presented to the Duke of 
Gloucester yesterday, but you will be disappointed if you 
suppose that anything much worth mentioning took place. 

A dinner in Kew Street for the occasion, as I told you, had 
been arranged — a small party, — H.R.H., General Fitzroy, 
husband of the late Princess Amelia, and his present wife, 
Huskisson, Denison the member for Surrey and brother of 
the Marchioness of Conyngham, Brougham, Denman, Mr. 
and Mrs. Scarlett, the two Miss Scarletts, Eobert and myself. 

70L. I. D D 
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The Duke came without any of his aides-de-camp or gentle- 
men. He was very good-humoured and affable, but sbll 
preserved the prince of the blood. He soon gave the ladie« 
leave to sit down, but we gentlemen were obliged to stand 
till dinner was announced. He then led out iirs. Scarlett, 
she having taken off her left-hand glove. Scarlett took Mrs 
Fitzroy, and iliss Scarlett took my arm. I should have 
stated that the Duke shook hands with me, and congratulated 
me on my approaching happiness. . . . The Duke’s particular 
conversation with me was chiefly about the Oxford circuit. 
At dinner we had the common topics of the weather, the 
Turkish massicres and the Coronation. ‘ ISIr. Campbell, may 
I have the pleasure to drink wine with you? ’ ‘ Sir, if jou 
please.’ ‘ I drink sherry alway s — take what wine y ou please.’ 
‘ I will take a glass of this hock if your Royal Highness 
pleases ’ Bow — bow. Huskisson was the most entertaining 
person at table. He is a very clever fellow. I was sur- 
prised to observe the ease with winch he talked of his con- 
nections in the early part of the French Revolution, when 
he was a member of the Jacobin Club at Pans Brougham 
IS rather down in the month at present. His character 
has been considerably damaged m the Queen’s busmeb-. 
His explanations were very unsatisfactory, and he does not 
stand so well as he did, by auy means, either m the House 
or m the country. After the ladies had withdr iwn, I ob- 
served an in&tance of the manner m which persons of high 
rank are apt to be misled. The Duke said, ‘ I under'^tand 
the law allows a woman eleven months to produce a legi- 
timate child after her husband’s death. Ihat is so, is 
it not, Scirlett?’ Scarlett, not thinking it worth while 
to contradict him, or to enter into any exphnition on 
the subject, said, ‘Yes, sir, I believe so.’ ‘Brougham?’ 

‘ Certainly, sir.* He then looked at me, and I bowed issent. 
Soon after we came upstair*, he took Scarlett into a corner of 
the back drawing-room, and kept him in clo^e conference 
ibove an hour. By this tune all the other guests were 
gone. He shook hands with us all and retired, and would 

not allow Scarlett even toconduct him to the stair-hcid. Wo 
iouiid he had been consulting respecting his disputes witli the 


PRliaENTbJD TO THE DUKE OF GLOUCESTER. 


King. Before tlie Queen’s trial lie ‘’was on good terms with 
his Majesty. He wished to stay away, but the Duke of _ 
York told him it was the King’s wish that all the princes of ^ 
the blood should attend, and that they were to vote according 
to their consciences. The Duke of Grloucester took a very 
moderate part, but finally gave a vote in the Queen’s favour. 
The King took mortal offence, and forbade him the Court. 
He told the Duchess that, as she was the King’s favouiite 
sister, he by no means wished to prevent their intercourse, 
■and that she could act as she thought right. She said she 
^vould never appear publicly at Court without her husband, 
but that she would privately visit her brother as before. 
Things continued on this footing till the Coronation. The 
Duke thought that on this occasion all former differences 
would be forgotten. He accordingly walked into the King’s 
robing room with the rest of the Eoyal family, expecting a 
cordial reception. As soon as he approached, the King 
turned his back upon him. When the Duke had to do 
homage in the Abbey, as heldssed the King’s hand the King 
turned away his head ; when he was to kiss his cheek, he drew 
back and hardly allowed him the salute of his whisker ; and 
he positively prevented him from touching the crown, which 
ought to have completed the ceremonial. On the King’s 
health being given at the banquet, when the Duke rose and 
bowed to him, he again turned away his head. The Duke 
next day stated to Scarlett the insults he had met with, and 
they agreed that he ought not to go to the levee or the 
drawing-room. He accordingly stayed away. This the 
King resents, and is more angry than ever. The Due de 
Grrammont, Ambassador from France, is to give a grand bail 
in honour of the Coronation, and the King has ordered letters 
to be written to the Duke of Gloucester and the Duke of 
Sussex, desiring that they will not attend, as he does not wish 
to meet them. The Duke of Gloucester showed Scarlett his 

letter last night. The matter is to be made public, and will 
I suppose appear in the newspapers. The King has behaved 
equally ill to Prince Leopold. Scarlett was dining en famille 
at Gloucester House the day of the levee, there being no one 
there but the Princess Augusta, and the Duke of Sussex came 

T) u 2 
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dinner; exulting very mucli in lus own prudence ni 

^ ha\mg stayed iway, as th^ King had turned his btcV on 

\ D 1833 Prmce Leopold The Prince wrote to the Duke of liork^ 
requesting that it might be intimated to his Alajestj that 
he would not again appear at Court till he was assured he 
should not experience such treatment In all the niteniews 
the Duchess of Gloucester has had nitli the King, he lias 
never once mentioned the Duke’s uame Ihese anecdotes 
I am afraid mil not tend greatly to raise your opinion of 
the magnanimity of our gracious sovereign He continues 
devotedly attached to Lady Conyngham At the Coronation, 
when the Archbi-^hop had put the ring upon his finger, he 
kissed it and waved his Land to her Sly paper js ex- 
hausted 

Sundaj July "9 1821 

^ly dear Brother, You cannot overrate my good 
fortune I have constantly fresh reason to admire mcl 
esteem her 

We executed tne settlement yesterday You must sign 
and seal when you come to tovvn I at present look forwird 
* to the 8th of September as the happy day I <5hall leave 
Stafford on eduesday evening, and reach Loudon next 
night, when I hope you will be waiting to meet me ^^e 
will go down to Abingcr ou Fridav, and next day is the 8th 
I pTopo'-e immediately to make off for Dover I mean to 
have the passport, the licence, &c , all ready before I lone 
town for the circuit I shall bo dressed lu a blue cod, 
white waistcoat, and white trou‘>er 

They will expect you to stiy mth them some tunc d 
Vhiiiger I suppose >ou will como up by sei, otherwise jou 
might easily take Stafford m your way, and wc might trivcl 
to town together I get tliero on Saturday flic It if 
September 

Robert Scirlett will meet usm town on the 1 rich}, from 
the ^\estem circuit James Scarlett, the ^econ(l ^on, who 
IS in i cav dry regiment quartered m Irthml, h coming over 
to assist us at the ceremony Peter, the youn„c t, ucoin 
pannd lus father on the Horthcni circuit, but is to be 
sent homo before the diy arrive Tlit two Mi s Gunpbd!^ 



MAinilAGE AND WEDDING TOUH, 


,l mentioned to you (]\Irs. Scarlett’s nieces) arc; l.o be brides- 01 
maids. 

The family leave town to-morrow. Our sittings continue 
till Friday. I intend to go down to Abinger that evening 
and to continue there till Tuesday, when I proceed (o 
W'oreester. 


[The marriage took place at Abinger Church, Septembc;r 
S, 1 S 21 . — Ed.] 

I'oiiun ; September io, JSliJ, 

I\Iy dear Father, — In 1113 present state of bajjpine.-s X 
■do not forget those who h:ive ijceii so long beloved by me. 
I am therefore eager to give you some intelligimce (jf our 
movements, but you will not expect a very long de.-.patcii. 
We crossed from Dover in the steam-paeker oniNhaiday. On 
Tuesday we came to Abbeville, on W'edne.-.day to Feulehfitel, 
•and yesterday we arrived here. To-morrow morning we 
>uirt for Caen, meaning to proceed from thence t.o itermes, 
Angers, ZSames, Tours, Blois, Orleans and I^aris. IFere v/e 
expect to be joined by some of the Scarletts, with whom we 
.•>liall return to London, George vrould give you an account 
■of the Ceremony, with which I am sure you uju.-.t have beeii 
pleased. Everything went off to my lieart’s de-rire. 'J'o be 
sure, if you could liave been prer.ent ! But tlms would have 
been too much. Wy heart is penetrtited witli gratitude to 
my dear brother for his kindness in coming up, and the 
f'cnerous affection he uniformly testified to me •.vhile here. 
I am impatient to know how long he remidned at Abing^'r, 
and where he lias been since. .Say all tliat is afi'cctionate frojn 
me to iuy sisters. It will not be long before 3Iary and they 
know each other, and that there vriJl be a si-teriy regard 
;imorjg them all- 

Mary semis yon her love and duty. Hhe will vrrite 10 
vou wlien -'.he is settled in Dnlre dtreet. 


Paris; Ow-oPar IP, 

My dear Father, — ■AVe arrived in Paris on Saturday. 
X wai itjlirfitely delighted by receiving yo’jr kind ietter. X 
-bowed it to Mar.', who io-isted on 


allowing her to show 
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C^Ai* in after dinner; exulting \ery much m lug own prudence j 

having stayed away, as th^ ICmg had turned his bick o] 

4. D 1821 prmce Leopold. The Prince wrote to the Duke of York 
requesting that it might be intimated to Ins Majesty tin 
he would not again appear at Court till he nas assured hi 
should not experience such treatment In all the internew 
the Duchess of Gloucester has had with the King, lie In 
ne\er once mentioned the Duke’s mine. These anecdote 
I am afraid will not tend greatly to raise your opinion o 
the magnanimity of our gracious sovereign. He continue 
devotedly attached to Lady Conyugham. At the Coronation 
when the Archbishop had put the ring upon Ins finger, he 
kissed it and waved his hand to her. My paper is ex 
hausted. 

July2&, 1821 

3Iy dear Brother, . . Yon cannot overrate my good 
fortune I have constantly fresh reason to admire md 
esteem her, 

"We executed ttie settlement yesterday. You must sign 
and seal when you come to town. I at present look forwird 
• to the 8th of September as the liappy day. I s>hall leave 
Stafford on Wednesday evening, and reach London next 
night, when I hope you will be waiting to meet me. Wc 
will go down to Abmger on Friday, and next day is the 8th 
I propose immediately to make off for Dover. I mean to 
have the passport, the licence, <Lc., all ready before I levve 
town for the circuit I shall be dressed m a blue ciut, 
white wustcoat, and white trouser^. 

They will expect jou to stay with them some tune at 
Abmger. I suppose jou will come up by ‘•ua, otherwise vou 
might easily take Stafford m jour waj, and wc might trivt I 
to town together. I get there on Siturdaj the 14 of 
September, 

Robert Scarlett will meet us m towai on the Fnd ij, from 
the Western circuit. Jimes Scarlett, the second son, who 
Is in a cavalry regiment quartered iii Ireland, i» coming over 
to assi‘>t Us at the ceremony. Peter, the jomigest, itconi- 
p lined his fitlier on the Northern circuit, but i> to be 
sent home before the day arrives. The two Mi-s CainpbiHs 


jMAKRIAGE and wedding touk. 


1 mentioned to yon (Mrs. Scarlett’s nieces) are to be brides- C 
maids. — ^ 

The family leave to^vn to-morrow. Our sittings continue 
till Friday. I intend to go down to Abinger that evening 
•and to continue there till Tuesday, when I proceed to 
Worcester. 

[The marriage took place at Abinger Church, September 
8, 1821.— Ed.] 

Rouen ; September 15, 1821. 

IMy dear Father, — In mj; present state of happiness I 
■do not forget those who have been so long beloved by me. 

I am therefore eager to give you some intelligence of our 
movements, but you will not expect a very long despatch. 

We crossed from Dover in the steam-packet on Monday. On 
Tuesday we came to Abbeville, on Wednesday to Neufchatel, 

■and yesterday we arrived here. To-morrow morning we 
start for Caen, meaning to proceed from thence to Kennes, 
Angers, Nantes, Tours, Blois, Orleans and Paris. There we 
expect to be joined by some of the Searletts, with whom we 
shall return to London. G-eorge would give you an account ^ 
•of the ceremony, with wliich I am sure you must have been 
pleased. Everything went off to my heart’s desire. To be 
sure, if you could have been present ! But this, would have 
been too much. My heart is penetrated with gratitude to 
my dear brother for his kindness in coming up, and the 
generous affection he uniformly testified to me while here. 

I am impatient to know how long he remained at Abinger, 
and where he has been since. Say all that is affectionate from 
me to my sisters. It will not be long before IMary and they 
know each other, and that there will be a sisterly regard 
among them all. 

Mary sends you her love and duty. She will write to 
you when she is settled in Duke Street. 


Paris : October 12, 1821. 

My dear Father, — We arrived in Paris on Saturday, 
as infinitely delighted by receiving your kind letter. I 
ed it to IMary, who insisted on me allowing her to show 

X 
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^xrlf* mother and bi&ter, tint they might <^ee what a kind- 

hearted father-in-law she has. 

' ° You would hear of us from Tour's. \Ve aftenvards pro- 

ceeded on our excursion, accordin" to the plan we had laid 
down. We stayed one day at Blois, and two at Orleans 
e then retre.itcd to Fontainebleau, and we were so much 
pleased with the quiet, the climate and tlie forest, that we 
remamed three days. The day after our arrival here the 
Scarletts arrived, and we are established m tlie same hotel. 
I have been in such a perpetual bustle that I have not lud 
an instant to dev ote to you, and, even now, I can only send 
you an apology for not wntmg. ^Vhen I get back to London 
I will make amends Our carnage is now actually at the 
door, and I am summoned to the Louvre. In the even- 
ing we go to tlie 8'pectadey and so the day is disposed of. 
Yesterday we dined with a French judge at lus country 
house, about twelve miles from Pans, where we met members 
of the two chambers, generaU, S.c. The most mteresting 
2 >erson vras TchitchikofF, who commanded the Eussian army 
on the Eere‘‘in i 

^ Scarlett !•.. considtitd a per>on of great distinction here, 
and with him I might get into all sorts of society. Eut J 
* must tlunk of Westminster Hall. We leav e I^aris on Sund i} > 
and hope to ht m Duke Street on Fridiy. I will write to 
you soon after my return. 


Duke btrcct Noseiabcr 20, 1821 

jMy dearFithcr, . . . We hive at last got all our tota- 
blishmcnt of serv ints. I am sure ^oii will admire our 
liveries. We have not yet begun to see conip.ui), unless 
our relitious. We have an iniimLition of udls and c.inls, 
from Chief Justices downwards, including Eroughun md 
Dcimiin and iH the men whom I most v due. 1 hive httn 
\er> mnth gntihed by the ftlicitatious of my friends at the 
bir, which in v irious instances liavc not been mere words of 
form, but the expri s^ioii of real regard and good will. 

This is certaml> a suison of pro'perit) with me, and f 
trust I hiM I proper sen'*e of gratitude to lit vvtn for tiu 
blt'^-'ings bestowed ujKni me 



POSITION ON THE CIECUir. 


Court of King’s Bench ; 

Saturday, December 8, 1821. 

My dear Father, — ^Taunton, Puller and Adam have 
this moment taken their seats as King’s counsel within the 
bar. The other two are ShadweU and Sugden, of the Court 
of Chancery. This is the whole batch, and speculation is at 
an end. Denman is sitting at my right hand, and although 
he affects to smile I think he i^ a good deal dejected. His 
permanent loss of rank is certainly a very great reverse to 
him. Brougham is not in court to-day, but he likewise 
must be a good deal disappointed. Both will have their 
revenge in the House of Commons. 

As you expressed some curiosity on the subject of sffk 
gowns, I wish to give you the earliest intelligence. T do 
not at all feel aggrieved or injured in not being included. 
On the circuit I shall be on velvet — sure of a brief in every 
cause, with an occasional lead. 
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CHAPTER XIV 
PEBRDArr 1822 — Decesibeii 1824 

, ] lectcd a Member of Brooks s— Brooks s Club and the Beeswing Club- 
Takes his Wife to Scotland— filccts Canning at Abinger Hall— Mar 
riage of Geo^e Campbell — Eduard Irving — Takes a House m New 
Street Spnng Gardens To ir m Italy— halse Report of the Death of 
Mr Scarlett— Gets the Lead on the Oxford Circuit — Cl nstening of 
joung George Campbell— Judges of the Court of Kings Bench— 
Dlacss and Death of Dr Campbell 

Court of Kings Bench February 22, 18‘*2 
3Iy dear Father, — I cannot express to you hoir de- 
lighted I always am to hear of your continuing health and 
spirits. 

Copley, Gurney, and Pollock are talking so loud by mo 
that I cannot get on 

P? ccter 8pem I v> as last night elected a member of Brooks’s 
There has been nothing but blackballing going on all the 
season, and I got m by a uuncle The ballot ttas to take 
place at ele\en Scarlett, Brougham, Alackmtoish and Lord 
Duncannon had tbcir carnages ordered at the House of 
Commons a quarter of an hour before, and were in hoix-s of 
making up a snug quorum of tw elve But the room \\ is noon 
full Another man was balloted for before me and t ejected 
Lord Duncannon, who is the great manager of tlic club, wid 
there was no chance for me However tlie ballot must take 
place Ihirty billotcd, »nd there was only one black ball 
By the rules of the club a second ballot wis to take, place for 
me under these circumstances, upon tlic supposition that i 
single blick ball may be by misLike, or rather to afford i 
locus pixnitentuc to in individual who finds iuin‘‘clf alone 
On the second ballot there wa& not i single black Udl, and I 
was declared duly elected I ‘>hill not go inueli to tin 



ELECTED AT BROOKS’S. 


club for tlie present, but to belong- to it is a feather in my 
cap. Indeed since we lost our estates in the county of An- 
gus, I am inclined to think that my election at Brooks’s is 
the greatest distinction our house has met with. The club 
consists of the first men for rank and talent in England. 

Business last term rather looked up. I have more 
retainers than usual for the circuit. For junior business I 
am now the first, without a rival. This is not a bad station 
to hold, considering that I went without the smallest particle 
of connection, and my second circuit made four guineas, and 
no more. 

In domestic life I enjoy happiness that no splendour of 
fame or of rank could have conferred upon me. I leave 
London on the 9 th of jNIarch. You are right in supposing 
that I shall set off this spring with feelings of regret I never 
before knew. 

Stalt’orcl : March 17, 1822. 

jNIy dear leather, — I thank you for your congratula- 
tions on my election at Brooks’s. The antiquity and early 
liistory of the club I do not know. The first mention of it I 
am aware of is in Junius. There are three or four hundred 
members, almost all peers and House of Commons men. 
There is a house in St. James’s Street belonging to the club, 
which is open night and day at aU times of tlie year. Here 
there is a room for the newspapers, a coffee room, a card room, 
&c. Men drop in, lounge, ask the news, and walk away. 
The best time is about eleven or twelve at night, when men 
assemble from the two Houses, and all quarters of the town. 
But it is by no means ‘ All hail, fellow, well met ! ’ You 
speak to such as you know, and a new member not much 
known in the political world must get on gradually. This, 
you are aware, is the stronghold of the Whigs. The Tories 
muster at White's. Boodle’s is for the country gentlemen, 
and is considered neutral. I could not now have anything to 
do with the present Administration without being denounced 
as a rat ; but you have little cause of regret. My admission 
was a matter of the most serious importance to me. The 
subscription is twenty guineas the first year, and ten after. 

I am afraid I have tired you upon this subject. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Fp-bruart 1822— DECEiiBER 2824. 

, Elected a ilember ot lirooks’s— Brooks’s Club and the Beeswing Club- 
Takes his Wife to Scotland — Meets Canning at Abinger Hall — 3Iar. 
riage of George Campbell — Edward Irving — Takes a House in Kew 
Street, Spnng Gardens — Tour in Italy— False Report of the Death of 
Mr. Scarlett— Gets the Lead on the Oxford Circuit— Christening of 
joung George Campbell— Judges of the Court of King's Bench— 
Blness and Death of Dr Campbell. 

Coart of Kings Bench ’ February 22, 1822. 
j\Xy dear Father, — I cannot express to you how de- 
lighted I always am to hear of your continuing health and 
spirits. 

Copley, Crurney, and Pollock are talking so loud by me 
that I cannot get on. 

Pvoster sjpem I was last night elected a member of Rrooks’s. 
There has been nothing but blackballing going on all the 
season, and I got m by a miracle. The ballot was to take 
place at eleven. Scarlett, Brougham, ilackiutosh and Ix)rd 
Duncannou had their carriages ordered at the House of 
Commons a quarter of an hour before, and were in hojws of 
making up a snug quorum of twelve. But the room was soon 
full. Another man was balloted for before me and rejected. 
Lord Duncannon, who is the great manager of the club, said 
there was no chance for me. However the ballot must take 
place. Thirty balloted, and there was only one black ball. 
By the rules of the club a second ballot was to take place for 
me under these circumstances, upon the supposition that a 
single black ball may be by mistake, or rather to afford a 
locus pocnitenticc to an indi\idual who find.s himself alone. 
On the second ballot there was not a single black Kill, and I 
was declared duly elected. I .‘‘hall not go much to tlio 



l-:LEGTEb A'r BROOKS’S. 


club for the preseut, but to belong to it is a feather in my 
cap Indeed sinee we lost our estates m the county of An- _ 
gvfs, I auv inclined to think that my electron ^ 

the ereatest distinction our house has met nit . 

consists of the first men for mnk and talent m hug am . 

Business last term rather looked up. I ^ 
retainers than usual for th.e circuit. For juwor bminess 
am now the first, without a rival. This is not a bad station 
to hold, considering that I went the — 

of connection, and my second circuit made four gmneas, . 

“rLiestic life I enjoy happiness that nosplendom of 

fame or of rank could have conferred upon me. I leaie 
iTd: : the Oth of March. You are right in mipposing 
that I shall set off this spring with feelings of legietl nev 

before knew. stalfovtl : ^lavcli 17, 1822. 

Mv dear Father,-! thank yon for your congratula- 
tions on my election at Brooks’s. The antiq.uty and early 
history of the club I do not kuo^ , “^hundred 

reX:lhi::r;:;rsLd,House of — 

There is a house in St. James’s Street belongiUt, > 

which is open night and day at all times o le 
there is a room for the newspapers, a coffee room, . . > 

&c. Men drop in, lounge, ask the news, 

The best time is about eleven or twelve at mg , 

assemble from the two Houses, and all quarters o 

But it is by no means ‘ All hail, fellow, we 
speak to such as you know, and a new mem 

knoivn in the political world must get S'® ’'‘rphe Tories 
you are aware, is the stronghold of the Whigs. J^e Tories 

Luster at WhWs. Boodle’s is for the coimtry 

and is considered neutral. I could not “mL„mLed 

do with the present AdministraUon «"eing denoun e^ 
as a rat ; but you have little cause of regret. My admisao^ 
was a matter of the most serious importance to m ^ I 
subscription is twenty guineas the first year and ten after. 
I am afraid I have tired you upon this s-. jec 
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2\^othing at all memorable upon, the circuit. Ihc first 
parting inth my dear Vary was indeed \ ery bitter, and I do- 
not now well support our separation. But I hear from her 
daily, and t mubt, as. you advise, look forward to the period 
of our reunion.* 

[Extract from the AutobiographyJ ; — 

In February 1822 I was elected a member of Brooks^. 
The ^nng party was then at the lowest ebb. George IV., 
^imder whom it had been supposed that, after so long an 
exclusion from power, they were to bask in the sunshine of 
royal fa\our, ou coming to the throne in lus own right lud 
confirmed the sentence against them which he Imd pronounced 
when Regent, and viewed them with that intense hatred 
which arises from the consciousness of having wronged those 
who had a right to expect friendly treatment. The presump- 
tive heir to the crown, though not liable to the charge of 
inconsistency and treachery, was so decidedly adverse to Whig 
principle^ that he had actively and zealou&ly opposed the 
abolition of the sla\e trade, and was a decided enemy to any 
relaxation of the penal law affecting English Dissenters, or 
our Roman Catholic fellow sulyects in Ireland. Not only 
the Church and tlie landed interest, but the ma&» of the 
people, seemed resohed upon the perpetuity of Tory rule. 
Nevertheless I should, witlioufc hesiUtion, ha\e rejected the 
most tempting oflfers made to me by Eldon or Castlere.igh,. 
and I was glad now to be regularly and publicly inscribed as 
A member of the party then labouring lor the repe.il of the 
Test Act, for Catholic Emancipation, and for the tflectii d 
suppression of the tnifiic in slaves all over the world. 

I found Brooks’s rather a pi ice for amusement tli.in f*>r 
pkinmng politiuil and social unproveinLiit. TliougU the very 
high gaming which had distinguished it m Chirk'* hoK>> 
early dajshad ceised, there was still a room ^et apirt for 
nightly hazard, which it was uot thought becoming for any 
to enter except those who meant to adventure, and i room 
freely open to all, where whist was consUutly pliyul, some- 

• Tliu d-ul j inlcrdnnge of letters wbeno cr my filter and ui it U r « ■ 's 
parted, continual as lon< >s ilio> Iwth lived -1 » 



THE EEESWIEG OLUH. 


times with high betting. My station was in the salon for c 

conversation, which is always very agreeable, unless the "Whigs 1 

happen to be in office, when it becomes dull, there being a 
disinclination to abuse openly the members and the measures 
of the Government. At this time the men who here talked 
most freely and most delightfully were Brougham, Scarlett, 
jNIackintosh, Lord Cowper, Lord Melbourne and Lord Dudley. 
Lord Grey sometimes came, but he was stiff and reserved, 
and though Lord Lansdowne was abundantly disposed to be 
agreeable, I cannot recollect that he much enlivened the . 
society by wit or pleasantry. Lord Holland rarely came to- 
Brooks’s. However I had the privilege of admiring and 
relishing his exquisite powers of conversation, and his un- 
exampled benevolence of disposition, at Holland House, where 
I was soon after initiated. Here was to be found the best 
society in Em'ope, and the host himself ever appeared to me 
the most amiable and the most agreeable person in the circle. 

The only other club to Avhich I then belonged was the 
‘ Beeswing,’ which consisted of about ten men, who met 
once a month at the British Coffee House to dine and drink 
port wine. Spankie, Dr. Haslam, author of several treatises 
on Insanity, Andrew Grant, a merchant of great literary 
acquirements, and George Gordon, known about town as ‘ the 
man of wit,’ were members, and the conversation Avas as good 
as I ever joined in ; but the drinking was tremendous, and I 
Avas obliged to resort to contrivances to avoid the brunt of 
it.^ I myself and McCulloch, secretary to the East India 
Directors, noAV bedridden, are, alas ! the only sm-vivors. I 
probably should not be alive to tell the tale if I could not say 
Avith old Adam : — 

« 

For in my youth I never did apply 

Hot and rebellious liquors in my blood. 

Om: ancestors are said to have led a merry life, but it was 
not a long one. Addison and Chancellor Jeffreys died at the 
age of forty-seven, and they were not considered to have been 

- His contrivance at home, when he had a dinner-party and wished to 
invite each of the guests to drink a glass of wine with him, was to have a 
bottle of toast-and- water, looking exactly like sherry, on the sideboard, 
from which his own glass was always replenished. — E d. 
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Nothing .It all memorable upon the circmt. The first 
parting with my dear Alaiy was indeed very bitter, and I do- 
not now well support our separation. But I hear from her 
daily, and I must, as you advise, look forward to the period 
of our reunion,* 

[Extr.ict from the Autobiography] : — 

In February 1822 I was elected a member of Brooks’®. 
The 'Whig party was then at the lowest ebb. George IV., 
^under whom it had been supposed that, after so long an 
exclusion from power, they were to bask in the sunshine of 
royal favour, on commg to the throne in Ins own right b id 
confirmed the sentence against them which he had pronounced 
when Regent, and viewed them with that intense liatrtd 
which arises from the consciousne&s of having wronged tlioso 
who had a tight to expect friendly treatment. The presump- 
tive heir to the crown, though not liable to the charge of 
inconsistency and treachery, was so decidedly adverse to Whig 
principles that he had actively and zealously opposed tho 
abolition of the slave trade, and was a decided enemy to any 
relaxation of the penal law affecting English DiS'cnters, or 
our Eomau Catholic fellow subjects in Ireland. Not only 
the Church and the landed luterest, but the mass of the 
people, seemed resolved upon tho perpetuity of Tory rultv 
Nevertheless I should, without hesitation, have rejected the 
most tempting offers made to me by Eldou or Castlere.igli,. 
and I was glad now to be regularly and pubbely inscribed a» 
a member of the p irly then labouring tor tlie repeal of tho 
Test Act, for Catholic Emancipition, and for the cffcctnil 
suppression of the traftic in slaves all over the world. 

I found Brooks’s rather a plice for .imuseincnt than for 
planning politic il anil social improvement. Though tho very 
high gaming which had distinguished it m Cli.irUi Fox’s 
early days had ceased, there was still a room '^et .ipirt for 
nightly hazaidj which it was not thouglit becoming for anv 
to enter except those who meant to .ulvoiituro, and a room 
freely open to all, where whist was constantly pi lytd, - 

‘ Thiad'iilj Intcrchangoof letter?, whenever my father imt in )«Ur w.ra 
parted, toniinucd as lon^.is iImv both lued -1 o 



THE BEESWING CLGJ!. 


tiiuct; willi high belting. i\[y slntion was in the saloii fov 
conversation, which isalwa3's very agreeable, unless the Whigs 
happen to he in otKec, when it becomes dull, there being a 
disinclination to ;ibuse openly the. ineinbers and the measures 
of the Government. At this time the men who here talked 
must freelv and most delightfnil}' were Ijrongham, Scarlett, 
-Mackintosh, Lord Cowper, Lord Melbourne and Lord lJudle}'. 
Lord Gre}' sometimes came, but he was stiff and reserved, 
and though Lord Lansdowne was abundantly disposed to be 
agreeable, I cannot recollect that he much enlivened the 
societ}' b}' wit or pleasantry. Lord Ilolland rarely came to 
Lrooks’s. However I had the privilege of admiring and 
relishing his exquisite powers of conversation, and his un- 
exampled benevolence of disposition, at Holland House, where 
I was soon after initiated. Here was to be found the best 
society in Europe, and the host himself ever appeared to me 
the most amiable and the most agreeable person in the circle. 

The only other club to which I then belonged was the 
‘ Beeswing,’ which consi.sted of about ten men, who met 
once a month at the British Coffee House to dine and drink 
port wine. Spankie, Dr. Haslam, author of several treatises 
on Insanity, Andrew Grant, a merchant of great literary 
acquirements, and George Gordon, known about town as ‘ the 
man of wit,’ were members, and the conversation was as good 
as I ever joined in ; but the drinking was tremendous, and I 
was obliged to resort to contrivances to avoid the brunt of 
it.- I myself and AlcCnlloch, secretaiy to the East India 
Directors, now bedridden, are, alas ! the only survivors. I 
probably should not be alive to tell the tale if I could not say 
with old Adam : — 

For in my youth I never did apply 

Hot and rebellious liquors in my blood. 

Our ancestors are said to have led a merry life, but it was 
not a long one. Addison and Chancellor Jeffreys died at the 
age of forty-seven, and they were not considered to have been 

- His contrivance at home, when he had a dinner-party and wished to 
invite each of the guests to drink a glass of wine with him, was to have a 
bottle of toast-and-water, looking exactly like sherry, on the sideboard, 
from which his own glass was always replenished. — Ed. 
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cut off prematurely, according to the notions of their tunes. 
Pope, who completed his fifty-third year, was said to hue 
reached a good old age. Tins came of dt inlunt/ champagne 
With the wits. 


11, 1822 

dear Father, — Copley having given me a frank, 
I have asked him for some news for you. ‘Tell the old 
gentleman,’ says he, ‘ that vve are all going out, and that }ou 
are to be the new Solicitor-General ’ I fear }ou will think 
this too good news to be true. The world Ins never been so 
dull in my time There is not even a rumour stirring. We 
speculated a week as to the new judge, is wc formerly did 
about the fall of kings. We are at last tired of conjecture# 
on this subject, and nothing is left us but to deplore our 
melancholy fate. 

I have however been exceedingly delighted with your 
two last letters You seem to have enjoyed higlily jour 
excursion to Edinburgh, and I have injaclf enjoyed it almost 
as much lu your description 

We were at Abinger during the Whitsun holulajC 
George is to dme with the Scarletts on 'MonUaj. Wc have 
not entered into any fre>h engagement for our house. We 
wish to take it for anotliei year, without being driven to buj 
the leise Ihe house is old and rather too fir from thi 
Temple, and we are annoyed by the western sun, although 
the view into the Park is so dehglitful tli it I sh ill be sorrj 
to lose it, I wish to buy i house in Wlntehall PI ill, lu ir 
Charing Cross, but they ask i greit deil too much inoiuj 
for it — GjOOO guineas. 

lliis Is the anniversary of the d ly when my dt in -t M irj 
.igreed to be mmc. A mo»t hipiiy jc ir I Imeliid, md tlin 
opens \ery auspiciously. . . . ^ou must still txpi-ct us this 
season. Wo lim c both niaiit, up our imiids to t he cipiditwii 
so completely that it would bo a great moitifii'ition to both 
to abandon it. Do not jou think we might ill go for a week 
or fortnight to St. Andrew’s, a pi ice I t iki is mueh mter. sL 
m is Ciipir itself’ I should be delighted igim to hithe m 
the Witeh Lake, and pi ly .it golf round th. I.mks. 



SCnll.AND WITH IIlJ^ WiFi:. 


: Svnuliu, .''cplviuln-r S, Ib'j-. 

.M\' <i«MV l'\uht'r, — llrrt* \v«* ;ut lieepiii^f our wi-dding 
(lay. ’I'fin may rciurnihiT that it the auspicious 8(]i of 
September that witue.'sed our tinion. . . . We left, Cila.-j^ow 
oil Tluir'-day mondui,'. Not\vitlis('audini( the luagnilieeuee of 
tlu*siveet> and jm'idie Ituildiutis, I havi* no de.<ire to revisit it. 

I wa-' ueTe struck with tiie munber of steamboats 1 .‘-aw 
Upuu th‘‘ 'pray. They looked like wherries off the Temph' 
Stairs, but their arriv.il and departure reminded me more uf 
the While Uur.se t\dl.ir iii I'ieeadilly. W'e went through a 
frii^htful country till we came to Kilmanioek, which i.s re- 
markably ele.ni and well built, and the iMivirous of whielt arc* 
r.it her ju'etty. .^yr, our next .st.ioe. is the ugliest place I 
ever enieri.d. but I felt cousidiTtibli.* interest in \valkin*r 
aeros-, ‘the ’fw.'. Ihiyos.’ liy and by we came to the house 
where Robert Rurus was born, to the ruins of Kirk Alloway 
where Tam o’ Shanter saw the Devil and the witehes, and ti> 
the monument they are eia’ctino to tiie poid’s memory. 
.\ivmt four We reached Daitpiharrau, which is six or seven 
miles beyond Mayboie. We nuM with tlie kindest, reception 
from .Mr. tmd Mrs. Kennedy, lie isa v<‘ry clever and jiccom- 
pli.'lied man, and I tliiidx Scotland is indebted to him for his 
e.xcrtions to improve the admiui.strat ion of our criminal law. 
.Mr.s. Kennedy bears a .strony resemiilance to her father Sir 
Samvit'l Romilly, ;md ajipcars to inherit a eomsidenible portion 
of bis udeitis.'* 'fhe Imnse and ^rounds tire very line, al- 
though the surroundino country is the mo.sC savaiio and 

C? C» V o 

desolate f ever saw*. I would inliiiitely ratlicr live in a liigh- 
lami glen. J5nt. the climate i.s wor.-e. We havcnotliing but 
high wind.s and jierpetual rain, and it. .seeims as if a fall of 
.snow were really their only variety. 

To-morrow morning We proceed to Ureenoek. Our object 
will be to get acro.ss to Diunbarton. Tlierc w^e shall hire 
horse.s to take u.s to Stirling, seeing as much of Loch 
Lomond and Loch Katrine as we ctin. 

» Tlns> l:uly, the only dtiuyhler o£ Sir Semiiol Romilly, died October h, 
1879.— Ed. 
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rork Vonday night, October 7, 1822 
^ly dear Father, — It \n\\ continue to be a pleising 
reflection to me as long as I live that our visit has afforded 
you so much satisfaction. I fondly hope that before a very 
long period has elapsed, vse shall be again under >our roof, 
nnd that we shall still And you stout, hearty and jo>ou«. 
Our joiuaiey continues prosperous. On Thursday niglit wo 
reached Durham. Next toornnig we looked at the Cathedral, 
nnd the Bishop’s manse, called the Castle. IVe then dro\o 
to his country residence at Auckland, one of the inO't 
■splendid places I ever saw. He is a Pnnce Palatine indeed ’ 
'We next came to Baby. Things are on a prodigious scale in 
this country. MTiat 'x pile of building ’ But the master of 
it, Lord, Darlington, has 100,0001. a year, and sends eight or 
ten members to Parliament. We were on our way to the 
Ilullocks, who live at Barnard Castle, the scene of the prin- 
cipal events of Walter Scott’s ‘Rokcby.’ We met with a 
moat hearty welcome from our fnend the Serjeant? ind Ins 
wife, and stayed with them till Sunday. The \ alleys of the 
Tees, the Greta, the Rivale and the smaller streams present 
beautiful scenery in this country, such as I was not aware 
was to be found south of the Tweed. Even after seeing 
Dunkeld aud ’Melrose, we could be charmed with Ihnurd 
Castle, Eggleston Abbey and Bokeby Hall. Yesterdiy we 
came to UicUmond, where we had .iicrymtercstnig specimen 
of Norm 111 irchitecture. The castle, which was erected in 
the time of the Conqueror, reiinms without any dteration 
since the reign of Henry I. To-day has been one* of the 
pleasantest of our tour in England. Wo firat <iwa plico 
called Haclvfall, which to a Cockney must appcuir exceedmgly 
romantic. We then went to Studley Boy il, whidi imist 
enchant all mankind. An object m the grounds is Fountains 
Abbey, the finc-t monastic bmhlmg remaining lu the mUud. 
We want here the tracery and tan mg of -Melrose, but the 
fibric was much gnmder, and is now entire. Hero en.ls our 
picturesque tour. We should be well plcavcd to be at once 
transported to Duke Street. Ihe boundless phm now u 

\ cry lu^ipid and tiresome. 

Mary continues quite well. She umds you her tenderesL 



ME. CANNING AT ABINGEE. 

remembrances. It is delightful to me that I have now one 
constantly by me with whom I can talk of my dear father, 
and who appreciates all his virtues. 

Abinger ; Sunday, October 13, 1822. 

My dear Father, — I hope you would cease to feel 
much anxiety about us after hearing of our safe arrival at 
York. Some friends whom we intended to visit there were 
in the country, and, after spending an hour in the Minster, 
which we admhed with unabated enthusiasm, we proceeded 
for the south. I was by this time fatigued with sights and 
scenery, and I rather enjoyed the repose of the great road to 
London, which is probably as dull as any 200 miles in all 
Europe. • At this time of year the only variety is stubble, 
turnips, meadow ; and meadow, turnips, stubble. We slept 
•on Tuesday at Barnby Moor, on Wednesday at Alconbury 
Hill, and on Thursday in Duke Street. Friday was a day of 
rest for Mary, and labour for me, as I was- busily employed in 
answering cases at the Temple. Yesterday we came down 
here, and had a very happy meeting with the Scarletts. 

I was surprised to find here as a guest no less a person 
than Mr. Secretary Canning. Scarlett and he are old friends, 
and have always kept up some degree of private intimacy. 
When he was going to the East, he agreed to spend a day or 
two with Scarlett before he sailed. His destination being 
altered, he wrote to inquhe whether Scarlett had any objec- 
tion to receive a Secretary of State instead of the Governor 
of India. He is exceedingly good humoured and unaffected, 
but by no means so lively as I expected. Scarlett says that 
he appears to be in very bad spirits, and I rather flatter my- 
self that he foresees a speedy dissolution of the Ministry. 
He stays till to-morrow. We had agreed all to go to church 
together to-day, but it rains so dreadfully that this is im- 
possible, and there is rather a difficulty in making the 
morning pass away pleasantly for the right honourable 
gentleman. I stayed with him above an hour after break- 
fast, but I then stole away to converse a little with my dear 
father. 
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bt ifford llarcii 17, ls.3 

- 3Iy dear Father,— Magdalen would gi%e you an account 
of the chri&temng of her god-daughter. 

Uary writes to me that the baby continues tothnie ^er3 
much. She often s.iys to mej ‘How I should like to take 
her to Cupar and show her to her grandpapa.’ 

I am going to conduct a cause at Salop wlncli crates 
considerable interestr— a prosecution against the Hon T. 
Kenyon for refusing to bail a man, and putting him in 
irons. I feel a good deal of anxiety about it. I still very 
much want practice as a leader. 

I have entirely gi\ en up Tiding, and now tm\ el in a 
chariot with my clerk. The mail is held inconsistent with 
luy health and dignity, and I was obliged to post down all 
the way to 'Worcester. 

You do not tell me how you feel about the Spaniard*.. 
You observe we \NTiigs are for war. My prisate opinion is, 
that it IS more prudent to he by for the present, and tru«t to 
the chapter of accidents The King’s health has certainly 
materially suffered. Ixird laverpool has said there are to be 
no more leiees or drawing-rooms. The Duke of Clarence 
runs about announcing his speedy accession to the throne 
A friend of mine the other day saw a letter he had ■written 
to a parson, for whom he had asked the appointment of 
ICing’s chaplain . — 

lly dear Sir, — I made tJic npphcation lo jour favour, bul, is usual, I 
am refused ^owe^cr, you will not Li>e lo u ul Ion" tours trub 

\S iLUAM 

His Royal Highness called upon the parson nest d ly and 
s.ud in direct terms . * The King cannot last long and [loor 
rrederich is in a very Ind iray.’ Kotlmig olRr- iny hope 
to the Whigs escept the remote posiibility of dhxamlrini 
Victoria soon coming to the tlironr, with the Didc of pus- 
sex for Regent, Ticmey says truly that the g-iim n, iiii. 
The party mav ilino-t be considered is dissoUcd. I-ich 
man follows Ills' own laipatato object of imhdioii or lauilj. 

laird GrcniiUe is dying. laud I-ncrpoel uul the Chanu llor 
art each t.alktd of is hi. sucee-sor at Oxford, 'liie i ir<t 
Lord of the Treasury makes bidiop', -and he mil carry it. 



MAERIAGE OF GEORGE CAMPBELL. 


- Temple : June 23, 1823. 

>My dear Father, — Upon receiving this I suppose you 
will still be in a tumult of joy upon the arrival of George 
and Margaret.^ I have often looked with concern to the 
weathercock, and thought of them with some alarm when I 
observed the whirlwinds of dust raised at Charing Cross and 
in St. James’s Park ; but I still hope they will to-night 
take happy possession of Edenwood. You will find George 
looking better than he has ever done since he came from 
India. It has been extremely delightful to me to observe 
him so much pleased with his situation and his prospects. 
Indeed he has every reason to be so. He seems to have 
made a most fortunate choice. Margaret was very much 
admired by all who saw her, not only for being very pretty, 
but also for her extremely sweet and engaging manners. 
Scarlett, who affects to be a great judge of the fair sex, was 
particularly struck with her, and talked of her in terms of 
the highest admiration. I say with you, that I am sure she 
is more likely to render George happy than any woman that 
we ever supposed there was a chance of his marrying. 

George will tell you about our new house in New Street.® 
I reckon myself very lucky in getting it. The law goes 
on with me prosperously. No sudden spring, but I still 
imperceptibly advance. To-day I made a speech in the 
House of Lords, which was received with great civility both 
by the Chancellor and Lord Kedesdale. I lead a life of 
terrible toil, but I ought to be most thankful for the 
blessings I enjoy. 

Has the fame of Mr. Irving reached you ? All London 
is ringing with him. I went to hear him yesterday for the 
first time, and he certainly is a most extraordinary man. 
This may be discovered the moment he enters the pulpit. 
He is the very picture of an apostle. I think he is greatly 
superior to Chalmers. He has not only a noble face and 
figme, but his voice is the very finest I ever heard. Its 
tones instantly make the heart vibrate. His eloquence is 

* George CampLell had recently married Margaret, daughter of A. 
Christie, Esq., of Ferry Bank. — Ed. 

* tfo 9 New Street, Spring Gardens. 
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CHAP more overwhelming than anything I ever before heard, or 

could have imagined He several times made the tears roll 

A.I) 182 ^ down my face, althongh ‘unused to the melting mood’ 
He has for his auditors, peers, pnvy councillors, and ladies 
of fashion Yesterday Lord Liverpool, lord Bathurst, Lady 
Stafford, Lady Jersey, iSic &c, were present Cannmg, 
Brougham, ISIackintosh, and all the intellectual men in 
London hav e heard him, and are enthusiastic in his praise 
Yesterday many hundreds were turned away, and m , who 
could not gam admission, were pleased to remain without ‘ m 
the hope of catching some broken murmur of the hol^ 
eloquence ’ This, I think, is Hume’s account of the manner 
m which Henderson was run after in the reign of Charles I 
There has been nothing like him in London since A sub- 
scription is going on to build him a new church I sub- 
scribed 101 

[Extract from the Autobiography] — 

The most distinguished tour we ever made was at the 
conclusion of the summer circuit, in 1823, when we visited 
Italy We were absent ten weeks, and dunng this time, by 
extraordinary exertion, we visited every place of note north of 
Rome — crossing the Simplon and Mont Cenis, sailing on all 
tlie Italian lakes, staying four days at Jlilan, five at ^'’enice, 
four at Bologna, five *vt Florence — travelling by the Kivitrv 
from Pisa to Genoa, and, on our return by Grenoble, passing 
a night with the monks at the Grande Chartreuse 

Temile October *’4, 1821 

’My dear lather,—! should m vain attempt to txpre s 
the joy I felt m again finding on my Ublo a letter directed 
to me in your handwriting It was laic before I got away 
from Guildhall yesterday, or I should hue insucrcd it im- 
mediately After reading it over and over ig'un, I ^cnt it to 
Hackney to cheer the hearts of Lind-niy and M »gd ilcn I 
trust 111 God that you continue to go on fuourably, and 
tint you will boou be restored to your former he dth 

^Y(i found our little girl very much grown and impro\*al 
Alary and she arc still at Abmgcr. I am going dovni to- 
morrow to fetch them 



EEPOETED DEATH OF ME. SCAELETT. 


You cannot expect me to enter into any history of my 
“travels. My journal is at your service, and I rather flatter _ 
myself that you might find some parts of it amusing. I can ^ 
truly say that I often wrote it when I was very tired, in the 
hope that you might peruse it. 


Hereford : March. 26, 1824. 

My dear Father, — I was greatly delighted again to 
behold your well-known hand. Having got as far as the 
Moat Hill, I trust your walks will soon be extended. But 
you must spare yourself, and consider that many enjoy a 
tolerable share of happiness Avithout being able to take much 
exercise. 

My good luck upon the circuit still sticks to me. There 
Avas one very important cause here, which, had it occurred 
en the Northern circuit, would have filled the newspapers : 
■an action between two justices of the peace for the county 
of Carmarthen for a malicious prosecution. I Avas for the 
plaintiff, and, after a two days’ trial and overcoming many 
■difficulties, I got a verdict with 1,000k damages. I have 
gained more credit on this than on any former occasion since 
I have been at the bar. 

You would observe by the newspapers that Scarlett has 
been ill. I had a letter from Brougham yesterda}’’ to tell me 
that he is much better. 

Plumer’s death will cause a move in the laAv.® Gifford 
Master of the Eolls, Copley Chief Justice, and Tindal 
Solicitor-General. No hope for the poor Whigs. But it is 
something to have the near prospect of a silk goAvn, and 
'something more to he independent of it. 

[Within a mile of Monmouth I was shoAvn a ncAvspaper 
stating that Mr. Scarlett had died suddenly at York. I 
immediately turned back and posted up to London.] 


London; April 10, 1824. 

My dear Father, — Mary and I feel very grateful to you 
for the interest you testified for us upon the late alarming 
occasion. 

® Sir Thomas Plumer, Master of the Eolls, died March 24, 1824 . — Ed. 
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^AP. I arrived in town on Tliursday evening. Scarlett dmnt 
tea with us, in perfect health. He had arrived safely from 
A.n. tS2t. York a fe,r hours before. The complaint which had annoyed 
him a little on the circuit has completely leil him. By way 
of recompense, they are now making him Chief Justice of the 
Common Pleas, which is exactly as true as the story of his 
death. 

I hear with great pleasure of yoxir delight io your little 
grandson.’ I wish I could pop down to the christening.. 
This is a very happy event for George. He mil be a very 
fond papa. 

I lost about seventy guineas by my absence from Hon- 
mouth, but the causes were not of an interesting description,, 
and I believe no one made any impression to do me a perma- 
uont injury. At Gloucester my luck returned to me. I led 
against Taunton with great success. Considering bow very 
critical this circuit was for me, we have all reason to rejoice* 

I could not remain where I had been, and it was necessary 
that r should either start forward into the lead, or be trampled 
upon by other men passing over my head. I believe it is 
considered that I shall henceforth be /adh princeps. 

On my return I found two briefs for the House of Lords. 

I could easily get into ^otch appeal business now, if it 
squared with K. H., which it docs not, and the common law 
is much preferable. 

Hay 5, JS2I. 

My dear Father,—! have received a very interesting 
aud touching account from George of the christening of his 
son. I should be without heart indeed if I could read it^ 
\rithout emotion. I bless God that you were preserved to us 
to perform this solemnity. I hope tliat your prayers for the 
peace, concord, honour and prosperity of the family will lx> 
heard, and that wo shall ever live in remembrance of the 
example you have set before us of every domestic virtue. 

There was a report very rife last week that Lord L{\crpool 
wjis going out and Lord Lansdowne coming in, but I never 
gave any credit to it. From the division in the Huu^e of 

' The present Sir Gcorgo Cimpbclt, K-C-S-I-, L(o Uei-Ienjr.t- 
GoTcmor of Bengal —Kn. 


THE JUDGES IN THE COUIIT OE KING’S DENCH. 


Lords last night,® it is now probable that if Lord Liverpool 
goes out he ^Yill be succeeded by an ultra-Tory. His health 
•declines so much that he. is not likely to continue long at the 
head of the Treasiu-y. 

They say Canning proposed to the Cabinet to make 
Scarlett Chief Justice of the Common Pleas. Scarlett says 
he ^Yonld not have accepted the office. It would have been 
a good thing for him, although he woidd have suffered a loss 
of income. He continues perfectly well. 

This is the first day of Easter Term. Mr. Justice 
Littledale takes his place on the bench. This is a very good 
appointment. 

[In the ‘Life of Lord Tenterden’ my father gives a 
lively description of the Court of King’s Bench at this period. 
I venture to insert the passage here, though it has already 
appeared in print. — Eo.] : — 

‘ The far happiest part of my life as an advocate I passed 
under the auspices of Chief Justice Abbott. From being a 
puisne, it was some time before he acquired i\i& ‘prestige which, 
for the due administration of justice, the Chief ought to 
enjoy, and while Best remained a member of the court he 
frequently obstructed the march of business. But when this 
very amiable and eloquent, though not very logical, judge 
had prevailed upon the Prince Regent to make him Chief 
Justice of the Common Pleas, the King’s Bench became the 
beau ideal of a court of justice. Best was succeeded by 
Littledale, one of the most acute, learned and simple-minded 
of men. For the senior puisne we had Bay ley. He did not 
talk very wisely on literature, or on the affairs of life, but the 
whole of the common law of this realm he carried in his head, 
and in seven little red books. These accompanied him day 
and night ; in these every reported case was regularly posted, 
and in these, by a sort of magic, he could at all times in- 
stantaneously turn up the aiithorities required. The remain- 
ing puisne was Holroyd, who was absolutely born with a 
genius for law, and was not only acquainted with all that had 

® Unitarians’ ^Marriages Relief Bill : majority of 30 against going into 
■Committee. — Ed. 
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I amved lu town on Hiursday evening. Scarlett drank 

tea with us, in perfect health. He bad armed safely from 

Ap 1821 York a few hours before. The complaint wluch had annoyiS 
bun a httle on the circuit has completely left him By ivay 
of recompense, they are now makmg him Chief Justice of the 
Common Pleas, which is exactly as true as the story of bis 
death. 

I hear with great pleasure of your delight in your little 
grandson ^ I wish I could pop down to the christening.. 
This IS a very happy event for George. He will be a \ery 
fond papa 

I lost about seventy guineas by my absence from Mon* 
mouth, but the causes were not of an interesting description,, 
and I beheve no one made any impression to do me a perma- 
nent injury At Gloucester my luck relumed to me. I led 
against Taunton with great success Considering bow \eiy 
critical this circuit was for me, we have all reason to ryoicB.. 
I could not remain wliere I had been, and it was necessary 
that I should either start fonvard into the lead, or be trampli^ 
upon by other men passing over my head I beheve it is 
considered that I shall henceforth bc/acdejjmice^s. 

On my return I found two briefs for the House of Lord". 

X could easily get into Scotch appeal business now, if it 
squared mth Iv B , which it docs not, ind the common 1 iw 
IS much preferabU. 

ilui z, isii 

Jfy dear J’athcr , — I have received a \ery luterefetiiig 
lud touching account from George of the christening of his 
>5on. I should be without heart indeed if I could re id it^ 
without emotion. I bless God that >ou were preserved to iis 
to perform this solemnity. I hope that jour prajers for the 
peace, concord, honour and proapentj of the family will be 
Iieard, and that we shall ever hvo m remembrance of the 
example ^ou have set before us of cver^ domestic virtue. 

There was a report very rife ’ast week that Lonl Liverpool 
was going out and Lord Lansdowne coming in, hut I never 
guv e any credit to it. From the division m the of 

* The present Sir Gcoik® Csmpbclk K C S 1 . 5* I* • 

(lOTcmorof Bengal— E d. 
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LonUs hist it now jirDliahle that if Lord Liverpool 

out lie will be S'Ueeeeded by an ultra- bory. llis health 
declines so much that he is not likely to continue long at tin; 
tiVad of the 'rr<-a^ury. 

'riiey say Canning propiK^ed to the Cabinet to make 
.Scarlett Cliief Ju^lice of the Coinnion Pleas. .'>earl<*tt siys 
lie wonhl not have accepted (he otlice. It wouhl have heen 
a goe<l thing for him, although he would liave suffered a lo.'S 
of income. He continues jierfeetly well. 

This is tin* lir.'l day of bkisttw 'IVrm. .Mr. .hist ice 
Lililedale takes his phsce ou (he beuch. 'fhis is a very good 
appointment. 

[In the ‘Life of l.ord Tenterden’ my father gives a 
lively lieserijition of the Court of King’s lleuch at thisperi'xi. 
I venture to iuM-rt the passige here, though it has already 
.ippe.ireil in print. — I'h'.] : - 

* The far ]iap}ne>t part of my life as an advoe.it e I passed 

uinler the auspices of t'hief .lustiee .Vbhott. h'rom being a 
puisne, it was sonii* time before he acquired the which, 

for tlie due administration of justice, the t’hief ought to 
enjoy, and while Pest remained a member of the court he 
frecjueutly obstructed the mareh of husiuess-. Put when this 
v.-ry amiable and ehxjueut, though not very logical, judge 
had preA'aihd npou file Priuee IC<*gi‘ut to make him Chief 
.lustiee of the Common Pleas, the King’s Pencil hee.ime (he 
iiait idt'dl of a eourt of justice. Pe-.t was succeeded by 
Inttledale, one of the most acute, learned and simph'-mimled 
of men. For the senior puisne we had Payley. He did not 
talk very wisely on Hteniture, <'r on (he affairs of life, hut the 
whole of the common law of this r<-alm lie carried in his head, 
and in seven little red hooks'. These acctimjianiiHl him day 
and night ; in these every reported case was regularly jiosted, 
and in these, by a s<irt of magic, ho could at all times in- 
.stantaueously turn up the authorities required. The remain- 
ing puisne was Holroyd, who was absolutely born with a 
genius for law, and was not only acquainted with all that had 

* UnitaruiiiT ilurriagcH Itfliei Dill: majority of S'.t as-aiiihl into 

Committee.—Ef), 
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e\er been said or written on the subject, but reasoned most 
scientifically and beautifully upon every point of law which 
he touched, and, notmthstanding his hu«ky 's oice and sodden 
features, as often as he spoke he debghted all who werf 
capable of appreciating his rare excellence Every point 
made by counsel was understood in a moment , the apphcation 
of every authority was discovered at a glance, the counsel saw 
when he might sit down, his case being safe, and when he 
might sit down, all chance of success for his client being at 
an end I ha\ e practised at the bar when no ca«e was secure, 
no case was desperate, and when, good points being overruled, 
for the sake of justice it was neces ary that bad points should 
be taken , but during that golden age law and rba&on pre- 
vailed , the result was confidently anticipated by the knowing 
before the argument began, and the judgment was approved 
by all who heard it pronounced, including the vanquished 
party Before such a tribunal, the advocate becomes dearer 
to himself by preserving his own esteem, and feels lumself to 
be a minister of justice, instead of a declaimer, a trickster, 
or a bully I do not beheve that so much import int business 
was ever done so rapidly and so well before any other court 
tint ever sate in any age or country 

Court of lungs Ueneb 3Iay 24 1821 
’\Iy dear h ithcr, — lour last letter gave mo p^irticular 
pleasure, as it seemed to show that }ou vverom better spirit 
and had rather a better opinion of your own health 

I dined yesterdiy it Scarlett’s to meet II It If tlie 
Duke of Gloucester Ihere w is i grcit deal of t ilk respect- 
ing the county of I ifc, for Genenl I ergu-'>on said tint two 
broods of joung pheasants had been seen in the field-i at 
Buth Coke of ^orfolk said that it w is impossible, as ho 
did not expect to see any at Holkh un for three weeks to 
come Feiyusson ‘But, consider how jour b.iro hluk 
country is exposed to the >orway blast Do >on comp.iro 
that to our warm, sheltered, sunny glades in life’ Ihe 
Duke of Gloucester expressed a strong desire to sec some of 
these wonderful pheasaiiL, and hergussoii undertook to pro- 

• Txrn»fiheU\fJvtttt$ li\ p -“Jl 



ANTICIPATIONS AS TO SILK GOWNS. 


duce one of them. Gmypbell. ‘ I am afraid they must now 
be too strong to be caught, and that they have all flown away ! ’ 

Temple : July 13, 1821. 

My dear Brother, . . . Brougham says he believes that 
he and I and others will have silk go-wns before the circuit, 
or at least before next term. The Chancellor said, a few 
days ago, that he only wanted an hour’s conversation with the 
King to complete his arrangements for law promotions. I do 
not myself believe that anything will be done for a long 
while to come, nor do I know that I shall be included when 
the batch comes out. I know nothing certainly to rely upon, 
except the Chancellor’s declaration that he would not make 
any upon the Oxford circuit without including me. It is 
thought at the bar that I have a good claim, and that I shall 
be very ill used if I am passed over. What effect rank will 
have upon my practice in London is very doubtful. There 
will be a tremendous crush, and I may very possibly be 
pushed aside. Brougham, Denman, Pollock, are very for- 
midable opponents, in addition to Copley, Scarlett, Marryat 
and Grurney. However my inward confidence (or whatever 
other name you may choose to give this feeling) does not 
altogether forsake me. I think I am every way a match for 
Pollock, and as to Brougham and Denman, I shall improve in 
eloquence more than they will in law, and by and by I do 
not think there will be any very great inequality between us. 
But I talk very wildly, for I may go on for years to come, 
and till my teeth decay, settling declarations and opening 
the pleadings. Notwithstanding the risk I should run, I 
should wish the thing to be done speedily. I cannot attend 
now to small matters with my usual zeal and assiduity. Th^*- 
Bail Court I have given up entirely. I should like to take the 
plunge, that I may sink or swim. 

Court of King’s Bench : November 16, 1824. 

My dear Father, ... I need not say how anxious I am 
about you in your present situation. I hope in God that all 
will go well, and that I shall yet see you free from suffering. 
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and in the full enjoyment of life. Zdy heart is too full to 
allow me to say more at present. 

We are all quite well. Alary is entirely recovered. She 
is wholly devoted to her maternal duties. The boy continues 
to thrive. We do not know exactly what name to call him 
by, till I hear from (ieorge again.* Whatever it may be, he 
will be equally taught to love and venerate you. Little Loo 
prays every mght for her grandpapa. She becomes exceed- 
ingly entertaining, and I should like to play with her for 
hours together. 

No news in the law. They say that something vnll be 
done about silk gowns when the lOng comes to town on 
Saturday, but I believe the Greek kalends is the only time 
that can be mentioned with any probability. 

Business is rather flat. Steadiness of prices is the rum 
of Guildhall. Although my old City clients do not desert 
me, I should be obliged to go upon the pansb if I depended 
upon themj but my reputation extends, and I find the 
summmg up of my fee book not very unsatisfactory. Aly 
success on the circuit brings me m a good deal in the shape 
of retainersy the easiest way of making money at the Kar. 
Erskme was once asked why be did not retire upon lus 
retamers. 

Bobert Scarlett and his bnde are returned from Italy to 
Pans, and are expected in London next week, 'llie Scarlett 
family come to town early in December. I will wnte to jou 
soon ag^n. lu the meantime, adieu. 

Ever yours most affectionately, 

J. Campbeli,. 

[This is the last letter which he wrote to his father, who 
died on the 24th of Notember. In tho Aiitobiogophy ho 
gives the following account of the illness and death of Dr. 
Campbell. — Ed.] : — 

Jly domestic happiness was made complete by the birth 
of a daughter in 1823, and a son in 1824. Hy father a is 
preserved to bestow a blessing on his graiideliildren, hut 
1 Its was called Wimam Irolcnck, otter Ut gidfotlicr llio Dale ot 
Gloucester— I D 
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was soon after taken from us in his seYenty-cighth year, after 
he had heeit above fifty years elergyman of the same parish. 
He was of a remarkably strong constitution, and might have 
expected a considerable prolongation of life, but for a year 
or two he had sutiered from tliat dreadful disease, the stone. 
I la>t saw him a few months before his death, when lie was 
sutfering much bodily pain, hut he was cheerful and icind- 
hearled as ever, regarding with composure his own fate, and 
enjoying the happiness and good fortune of others. When 
t kissed him on taking leave, I had a melancholy foreboding 
that we shouKl meet no more in tliis world, and it was long 
before I was in a sullieieiit .-.tate of composure to begin my 
journey. The anticijv.Uion was too correct. .Soon Jiftcr this 
his medical attendants recommended a surgical operation. 
It was performed, but he sank under it. 

I received the fatal intelligence in a letter from my 
brother, which caused me a great shock, but my bitter grief 
I endured when I })arted with him iii .Scotland. The day of 
the funeral was truly a very dismal one for me. It had been 
tixeil, according to the custom of the country, on such an early 
day that I could not come down from London in time to 
attend it. The liour arriving when the cofHn was to be 
lowered into the cold grave where my mother lay, and the 
‘ moulds’ were to be thrown upon it, I suffered more than if 
X had been present at the sad solemnity. In that case I 
should have seen nearly the whole of his parishioners 
gathered round, eager to show their respect for the memory 
of a pastor w'ho so long had administered the consolations of 
religion to them and their fathers. He was universally 
reverenced and beloved for his pious zeal to promote the 
spiritual interests of his flock, and fur his amiable manners 
and bigh social rpialities. While celebrated as a popular 
preacher, he was an admirable player on the violin, he sang 
a pleasant song, and, on the birtliday of his children or any 
such anniversary, he showed himself within my recollection 
the best da\icer in the parish, Ife had been the intimate 
friend of Kobertson and Blair, 

I caused a plain marble cenotaph to be placed in the 
■church to his memory, with the follomng inscription ; — 


A. 
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TO THE MEIIOBY 
ov 

THE REVEREND GEORGE CAMPBELL, DD, 

WHO, HAVI^G BEEH SI \EAB3 MIMSTEB OP 
CUPAB, FIFE, 

DIED 0*f THE 31TII DAY OP NOVEilBEB, 1824 
IH THE ;6TH YE VB OF HIS AGE . 

THIS TABLET IS EBECTED BY 
HIS CillLDEEN, 

IN TESTIMONY 

OP H13 MBTUE:^ \VD THEIB VENERATION 

Isew Street December 4, 18’i 

i\Iy dear Brother, — I think I feel more overwhelmed by 
the letter I received from you to-day than even by tJiat 
announcing our father’s death. ^Yhy did I not as&ist it the 
last sad ceremony ? AVhy was I not present, if possible, to 
comfort you and my sisters ? What must their sen-ations 
have been when they left the paternal roof, and wlut must 
they be when they return to it ^ The purposes for vrhicli 
they existed must mdeed seem at an end. 

I shall be exceedingly anxious till I hear from you 'igani, 
andknow that you have recovered your composure. And 3011 
will surely tell me all which, if you had been absent from 
the scene, you would have wished to be communicated to 
you 

I have not once left the house since I returned from 
Hackney, ilary has behaved so sweetly and affectionately 
as to be more than ever endeared to me. I think with more 
pleasure than ever upon your domestic liappiue'S. liie 
smiles of your son will repay you for )our kindness to our 
poor father. How desolate your condition would hive been 
if >ou had not had these objects to attach you to exi'teiico ’ 

I myself feel more depressed tlian at any time since the 
death of our mother. I do not suffer from sharp grief, but 
I am dissolved in mdanchol}, and ilniost all the objects 0^ 
life seem to have lost all value in my ejev. 

Say all th it is kind on my part to m> dear si^ter^, anil 
in ly jou and they ever think kindly of me. ^fary sends Iitr 
teiiderest love. Dear dear George, believe mo ever to be, 
Yourmo-t ifr«*etionate Brother, 

J. CiMUirix, 
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Ju.Ni: — Novi;m»i;k 1827. 


Tlio King’s Ilel'uMil lo lot 15io\igluun have a 8ilk Gowu — Parliamentary 
Prospects — CauvaMCS 8iatVoril £or the next General lilcclion — Dis- 
solution o£ Parliament in Ma}' 182G — ytall'ortl Jilection — Ho is clc- 
feateil-— I.cgtil Adviser at Lichlicld and Weymouth Elections — Tour in 
.Switr.erlaud — Dintter with Copley — Deatli of Mary Bruce — Hard Life 
on Circuit — Kegntiations on the Formation of Mr. Canning’s .Ministry 
— Christening of Itobert Scarlett’s .Son — Jlr. Scarlett appointed Attor- 
ney-General — Beceives his Patent ;is King’s Counsel — Death of Jlr. 
Canning — Long Vactitiou at IListiugs. 


Temple: Juno 1, 182u, 

;My deaf Brother, ... I knotv from undoubted authority 
that the Chancellor aays the following dialogue passed be- 
tween him and the King last Sunday week: K. ‘"Well, my 
1 .ord Chancellor, you see I was right in not consenting to i\Ir. 
Jirougham having a silk gown. You see how he has been 
attacking you.’ G. ‘ Sir, your Majesty may htive cause to 
complain of Mr. Brougham, and I may have cause to 
complain of him ; but from his .station at the bar, and the 
injury done to others by his not having rank, I am bound 
to say that I think he ought to have it, and I again implore 
your jMajesty to give your consent.’ K. ‘ I’ll be damned if I 
do while I continue King of England.’ 

Whether this be true or fabricated by the Chancellor, 
the inference is the same. It was this anecdote that led to 
Brougham’s attack upon the King, and induced him to say 
that ‘ he was well stricken in years, and that he had no 

conscientious scruples of any sort upon the Catholic 

question.’ Brougham says that in this pause the House was 
convulsed with laughter. 

Juty 5, 1825. 

. . . That you may see that I may become a Parliament 
man, I enclose you an invitation from the enlightened and 


UIl 
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The party can return the members, I belieie — each spendin r 

AD 1823 5,000 or G.OOOi. 

hhrevisbiiry Sunday, July 31, 1825 

My dear Brother, . . . My parhamentaiy prospects are 
bad. Stafford is quite hopeless. I could easily come in, 'tnil 
for less money than any other man, but I find the espen-y 
would be enormous. This is one of the boroughs lu whitli, 
by immemorial usage, totinrj-inoney is established, i.e. .i 
certain fixed sum for each vote on whichever side — here 7/ 4 
smgle vote, 14h a plumper, to be paid about a twelvemonth 
after the election. In Stafford there are near 700 voters, so 
that the voting-money must be calculated between 3,000 and 
4,000?, the expenses during the election being not much le^s 
I see no hope m any other quarter. Scarlett has no talent 
for intrigue or jobbery. Brougham is going to bring in Ins 
own brother James, and I can hardly suppose that he eitlitr 
can or would assist me. If he thought I could bav e any con- 
siderable success m the House, he would keep me out. lorn 
Campbell, the poet, described him to me the other diy m 
Pope’s words as *the wisest, brightest, meanest of mankind,’ 
and there IS some truth in the imputation; for, though ex- 
ceedingly good-natured and friendly, he has ever a most 
devoted regard to his own frnie and advantage. He never 
would think of me as a politic.al speaker, but he might 
suppose tint I might gam such a repuUtion that I might be 
thought of for Attorney or Soheitor-Genenl. 

StaiTonl btptcmbcr 13, J8J5 

]\Iy dear Brother, . . . You ought not to hear fir&t from 
the public p.ipers of my being in this place clectionctrmg. 

I am engaged in a very foolish attempt, but fate drives iiio 
on. I wrote a letter to the borough, about a week .igo, 
declining to come forward as a uanduLate. On fcaturdaj 
morning an attomej from Stafford arrived at .Vbittger to 
state that the electors were delexmiiicd to liave me, md lint 
.V great majority of them were willing to renounce voting- 
money. His protestations were so strong tint Scarlett and I 
thought It would lie worth while to show mjs. If. AeTerd- 


INVITATION TO STAND VOR ST^y?FORD. 


ingly, accompanied by James Scarlett (now a captain), I set off 
from London on Sunday, and made my public entry last 
night. It is impossible yet to form any opinion of the real 
sentiments of the voters, but we are just going to commence 
the canvass, and then we shall be able better to judge. All 
calculation is against me, but there is a possibility in my 
favom\ You cannot say now that I do not hold out a hand 
to Fortune. I shall write to you again on my return to 
Abinger. 

Peter Scarlett is going out to Constantinople with 
Stratford Canning as an attacM. This is the first grade in 
the diplomatic line. 

Abinger Hall : September 18, 1825.' 

My dear Brother, ... I got back here on Friday. The 
newspapers Avill have given you an account of my public 
proceedings at Stafford. I have really very little private 
information to communicate. The result is quite uncertain, 
but I do not yet regret engaging in the adventure. Were 
Parliament now dissolved, I really believe that I should have 
a very fair chance. They reckon 700 voters. Two members 
are to be returned, and I had the direct positive personal 
promises of above 400. The question therefore is what reli- 
ance is to be placed on such promises. I fear not much. 
j\Tany, I am sure, were given for the sake of a little ale, and 
other candidates, I dare say, will have promises from the same 
persons. But at present I am certainly very popular, and 
when they have promised all, I rather think they would vote 
for me. Should Parliament not be dissolved now, I appre- 
hend that the feelings would subside, and most of the 
promises I have received be forgotten. 

As to the probability of Parliament being dissolved, you 
know exactly as much as I do. Scarlett met Canning in the 
North, but could get nothing out of him. He was at Bag- 
shot ^ a few days ago, and found the Duke a strong dissolu- 
, tionist, but his Royal Highness has no better information 
than the generality of mankind. By the bye, he is now 
reconciled to the King and has dined with him. The over- 

‘ Bagsbot Park, tbe scat of H.E.H, the Duke of Gloucester. — E d. 
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tures came from his ^iajesty, who behaved very hand^ouitly 
on the occasion. 

-D 1S2C I am lining most happily here at present, and I kn.or 
not why I should wish to be tossed about by the stonns of 
public life, LitUe Loo has become the most entertaining 
and the sweetest child in the world. Fred likewise thnin 
very much, and trots on all fours from one end of the room 
to the other that he may have a nde on my foot. 

Court of King s Bcncb VpnlJS, I82G 
Bear George, — ^The dissolution is to be on the 20th— 
or 24th — of Miy. I shall certainly go dovni md take niy 
chance at Stafford. My courage nses— not that my chance 
either improves or becomes worse j but I thmk. I sec tlio 
worst of it, which is losing the election and spending a sum 
of money which will not rum me. The present state of 
affairs is rather favourable to a candidate who does not bnbc 
or pay voting-money. The ICing is supposed to be dying, 
and a vote in the House of Commons is of no value. Jim- 
isters have annihilated opposition by the libcnl system thoy 
have pursued. Unhappily there are no longer any urgent 
and crying gnevauccs. WTiat can be complained of m tlio 
foreign or domestic pobey of the Government? Poor 
Brougham is left like a fish on dry land when the «:ca sud- 
denly retires. You can hardly imagine the degree to wlnoli 
he droops. He has lost lus spirits altogether, and is quitt 
flat both in busmess and in society . 

btolTonl Uiilm-'d 0 ui riun<^, Juiil 7 
Bear George, — I can as yet say very little to rclitxti 
your suspense. AVe consider that wo are going on pro-.ptr- 
ously, but our opi>onents are still iii the field, .md the e\i nt 
remains uncerfriin. 'Iho edcction begin* on IVid ly, and m dl 
be over on Kiturday night. Of eourso I shall aequ.mil y«.u 
with the rc'^ult liefore I leivo btaflonl. 

I entered the town on JIomLiy, when I w is dnwn romul 
the streets, .uid nude speeches for an hour or t ho. ftlnn 
eanv.isHd till seven, when wo hid a walking proeu^'ieii and 
more speaking. Yesterday wi* spent imuh m the Kiina 
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wav. I :uu dccidviUy lUuro pojndar than iny oppom'uis, but t 
they liki'wiM' liavc thnir grand show,-;, and they contrive to „ 
c>»Uicl a great nKd> at their hceli^, 

Kyan, the harri.-terj accompanies me, and is <if great 
.'erviec to me.^ dames .Scarlett arrived from .'^henield an 
dhiuday I'vening, and is a great favourite with the ladies, — 
•ah') all support ottr cause. 

'Foolay and to-morrow we. shall ocenpy in the admission 
t'f frei'Jiu-n who have a. right, by birth or apprenticeship, to be 
put upon the hnrgesses' roll, with priKa'.-'Sion.s and speechi- 
fying. I stand upon the ery of ‘ Xo Towheads’ — wiiieli, 
wiu'tJ I explain it to you, y.m will lind (o he as sensibh* atui 
nmeh less ilisoredita.ble than (he ery of ‘ X'o Popery.’^ 

There was ouee a notion of Mary accompanying nu*. I 
tiuuik heaven tluit, she <li<l not. 'I'he whole town is in a 
state of perpetual intoxication. 


N\ v.’ Slrect ; Stiint.iy, .Jiiiio 11, iS'-’tl. 

Pear George, — Yo\i are aware of my dideat. I would 
have written to y<m from St.atVord had I not, according to 
eii(pu*t{e, left the town as soon .as the poll was over. I 
never stopped till I reached this liouse. At the final blow 
the numbers w’cre : Trtmmonger (509, Ben.^on 487, Campbell 
40G. I am defeated but. not disgraced. Could tlie result 
have been foreseen, of course I should not have engaged in 
the enterprise, but nothing has occurred to show that a 
prudent man ought to have avoided it. Had not some cir- 
cumstances occurred that could not have been calculated 
upon, I should in all probability liave been returned. In 
the first place, my principal agent, was talcen dangerously ill 
about ten days before tlie election began, and his brother, on 
whom I then almost entirely depended, expected to hear of 
Ins death every hour. Thus we had no arrangements of any 
sort. The chance of success was considerably diminished, 

- Sir Edward llyan, afterwards a member of the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council. He died October 1875 . — Ed. 

* ‘Towheads’ meant freemen admitted by a vote of the Common 
Council witliout a right by birth or apprenticeship. The Court of King’s 
Bench had determined that these were not lawful freemen. 
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and the expense considerably increased. But what chiefly 
injured me was a detenninatiou of the mayor, who is re- 
turmng officer, to admit a class of non-resident freemen who 
had not been allowed to poll at the two last elections. This 
was communicated long before to my opponents, who col- 
lected them from all parts of England, but I only knew it 
two days before, and I could only procure the attendance of 
such as were in my favour and were living in Wolverhamp- 
ton, Bilston, Birmingham and the adjoining country. Still, 
although Ironmonger took the lead from the starting and 
decidedly kept it, Benson and I ran neck and neck the 
whole of the first day. The electors poll alphabetically, as 
their names are called from the burgesses’ roll. At the 
close of the Friday’s poll wo had got through the N’s, and I 
was only six behind. Had the adjournment taken place at 
the time first appointed, I should have been two or three 
ahead. Now began the struggle of corruption. You know 
that every vote given against me was to be paid for after the 
election, but Benson would not now trust to this, lie sent his 
agents about the town, openly offering money to be instantly 
paid to those who would turn from me. I am sorry to si\y 
that my people, not only without iny j)rivity, but contrary to my 
express orders, made simil.arattcjhpts, and did purcha.'^o ten 
or twelve of his votes. While 1 must admit that 1 cou?idered 
the Acts against traiting obsolete according to the doctrine 
of the Scotch law, proposals of bribery I strenuously rcai&twl. 
Benson stuck at nothing, and iii the night ho gained many 
more than he lost. From his being alieail at the clo.-'C of 
the poll, there Wiis likcwito a strong notion that he 
win, and a strong inclination to desert to him. Till iKwn on 
the second day I was not more tlmn ten bohiml, but fn-m 
that time my chance was all over. I Ixjlievo he was origin- 
ally strong in the T’s and the W’s, and t-cveral Joined him 
that they might .side with the conquen)r. One fellow Mid 
openly that he had never before voted for two huccc.'fiil 
candidates, but that he was now determined to do so. .’'ly 
deepest disappointment w.i.s the first vote tluat was 
At the head of the roll btands James Allan, a very old nun, 
who professed himself so hearty in luy came, ilut on 
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Tuesday he assured me that, when his name was called, he 
should jump upon the table and say — 

I’m the shepherd of the flock, 

And all shall follow me ; 

I a plumper to Campbell will give. 

And he oiu* member shall be. 

"W^ien I spied him in court on Friday morning he would not 
meet my eye, and when called to poll he said, with a do\vn- 
cast countenance, ‘ Benson and Ironmonger,’ repeating some 
doggrel in their praise. 

As soon as the numbers were finally ascertained, I 
addressed the electors, announced my defeat, thanked my 
friends for the support I had received, and withdrew. I 
escaped the hmniliation which Benson proposed to me, that 
I should stay to hear him panegyrise me. He is a ruined 
gamester, and how he has mustered ready money for the 
election no one can tell. He will probably never pay his 
bills or the burgesses. Ironmonger pays faithfully, and has 
nothing else to recommend him. He was twice a candidate 
here before, and both times those who voted for him received 
the usual douceur. He was a great coach proprietor, and has 
now the appearance and manners of a coachman accustomed 
to drive the night heavy to Birmingham. He sat all day 
at the right hand of the mayor, drinking porter and brandy 
and water. 

I never met with an uncivil expression during the 
whole election. At this moment I think I would not again 
go through such a week of toil and anxiety, if I were sure to 
be elected. The want of system and preparation, and the 
entire uncertainty as to my real situation, gave me more to 
endure than will probably fall to the lot of any unfortunate 
candidate in the United Kingdom. I must say that I bore 
my reverse with magnanimity. I not only preserved a 
smiling face to cheer my friends at the poll, but I subdued 
my mind to my circumstances, and preserved my fortitude 
unshaken. Once only I lost the command over myself. 
When I had returned from the hall, after I had taken leave 
of the electors, I opened a letter from Mary, in which she 
anticipated the joy she should feel when she saw me come 
VOL. I. F F 
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CHAP, back crowned with victory. This was rather too rnoch fop 

me, and I was greatly relieved by a good hearty cry. I liad 

A.D. 1820. excellent supports in Ryan and James Scarlett. The latter 
rendered himself so popular that I was a little Jealous of 
him, and he was strongly pressed to start as a candidate 
himself. As soon as the election was over, he posted off for 
Sheffield to rejoin his regiment. Ryan accompanied me on 
my journey as far as Wolverhampton, whence he proceeded 
to attend another contested election at Bridgenorth. I had 
a dismal journey when left to my own contemplations ; but 
all my vexations and disappointments were forgotten ^\hen I 
had embraced my dear Jilary. 

I am quite well, except that I have almost entirely lost 
my ^ oice by speaking so much and so loud ; and that my 
right arm aches a good deal, from the violent shaking of 
hands with the electors. 

Write to me a letter of consolation immediately. I do 
not yet despair of being in the House of Commons. Scarlett 
stood two contests for Lewes before ho was returned for 
Peterborough. 

Weymouth. Sunday, Jute 25.* 

Dear George, — Here I am in a terrible scrape. I camo 
down on Tuesday (to assist in repairing iny broken fortunes) 
with a fee of 300 guineas as counsel at the election, thinking 
that it would bo over on Thursday or Friday. It still pro- 
ceeds, and will proceed to the last hour when the poll maybe 
kept open. . . . 

Tuesday ad three o'clock. — My business in Ix>ndon must 
be going to utter ruin. But they say here that the election 
depends upon me, and stay I must. From fatigue, heat and 
anxiety, I have been unwell, and heaven knows what would 
have become of me if Mary had not accompanied me. . . . 

This is not the first time that I have de.M.‘ended from tlm 
character of caudid»ite to that of counsel. I w.w two or three 
^ d.iys at Lichfield, and brought home 200 guineas with me. 

These fees would liavc appe.ired respectable to me in former 
times, but they will go so short a way iu defraying the 
expenses of my o%ni election, that they hardly operate at all ai 
a stimulus, and I find the work eiccediugly irksome. 



COUNSEL AT THE WEYMOUTH ELECTION. 


[In tlie Autobiography there is the following notice of 
"this election at Weymouth. — ^E d.] : — 

. . . The election lasted fourteen days. I presume 
under the new system the contest is there over in a few 
liomrs. The election was held in a small room, to reach 
which we. had to mount a ladder and enter by the window, 
on account of the crowd on the staircase. The chief right of 
voting was the title to any portion of certain ancient rents 
within the borough, and several voted as entitled to an un- 
divided twentieth part of sixpence. The conveyances to 
these qualifications were to be strictly investigated, long ar- 
guments were addressed to the returning officer, and the 
decision of a single vote, like the trial of an ejectment at 
the assizes, sometimes lasted a whole day. When we harp 
upon the defects of the Reform Bill, we are too apt to forget 
the abuses which it has corrected. 

Temple: August 18, 1826. 

Dear Greorge, — I cannot help being sensibly touched by 
the interest you show in all that concerns me. 

I succeeded in everything on the circuit. . . . Maule 
said to me : ‘ You have such luck at present that if you were 
to drop a ring into the Severn, you would be helped to a 
slice of salmon at dinner to-morrow with the ring contained 
in it.’ 

Ironmonger’s death causes me some embarrassment, and 
is not likely to do me any good, further than making my 
name be a little longer talked of as connected with the 
borough of Stafford. There is a possibility of my obtaining 
evidence of Ironmonger’s bribery to such an extent as would 
seat me ; but this must be very difficult, as I must show a 
sufficient number bribed to reduce his poll below 406. In 
the event of another election, I should have no chance to be 
retm-ned without a serious contest, in which I am resolved I 
will not again involve myself. 

To-morrow at eleven we embark at the Tower for Calais. 
We are goingto make a little tour of the Rhine into Swisser- 
land, returning by Paris. Louise Scarlett accompanies us. 
The Chief Justice sits on October 10, and we propose to be 
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absent exactly se\ ea weeks. This journey will cost me \ ery 
, little more than if I had taken a house at the seaside, whicli 
I must othenvise have done ; and I am glad to gi\ e ^lary a 
little amusement after the horrors of the election. 

Temple October 7, 1826 

Dear George, — ^Ve arrived safe in New Street last mght. 
Our tour coutmued very proaperous. We visited Zurich, 
llagatz, Lucerne, Berne, •tc , returmng by Besan 9 on, Dijon, 
and Troyes. Twice we were within a diy’s journey of Italj, 
by crosaing the Splugen, or Slont St. Gothard, and I had a 
strong desire again to visit its sunny regions, 3Iy Io\ e of 
travelhng is by no means extinguished, but it will probably 
be a long while before I again cross the Channel. 

I>aw changes are quite immaterial to me. Tlic only offer 
which could by possibility be made to me would bo a j'udge- 
ship, and I would rather escape the respousibilitj of re- 
fusing it. 

Court of King s Dcncb 2Coi ember 

Dear George, . . You will see that Beaumont it» 
returned for Stafford, I sent him there, that the world 
might see what Stafford is, and not blame me for relinquish- 
ing it. On his entering the town, by way of forchisle, he 
gate a U. Bink of England note to etery \otcr who apphtd 
for it, and he s^n <hstnhutcd as many bank-notes ts there 
are \oters m the place. They put them m their hat^, mil 
openly paraded the streets with them hj « ly of eothidts. 
No credit would be gi\en for voting-money for more tlnu 
five minutes after the vote was given. Jfaving voted, the 
voter had a card, winch he earned to lu adjoining public- 
house, and winch lUstintly produced him ciglit guiiR'is, 
When the election was over, Ikauinont, m n piibhe oration, 
told them that he had obtained their suflriges b) iiiuiii'* 
perlups not altogether constitutional, but ho hoped tiie 
money would do them good, ind be of hcrvieo to their 
fnmhes — upon whith they loudly cheered him. I think tiui 
borough will very likely bo disfmieiiis»e-d. I Invo no more 
prospect of getting into the House of Commons tiun of 
being made a Bnnce of the lUooii, 
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ended yebterday. Between November Q and 28^ 

I made above oOO guineas. 

■4 z> iS2r 

Court ol King a Bench, Guildhall 
hebruary 2, 1827 

Dear George, ... Nothing is at tins moment thought of 
but the division on the Catholic question. On this e\ erything 
depends. If it is lost there will be an ultra-Tory Adnuni^tn- 
tion formed, and we shall soon have a civil war. If it be earned 
by anything of a majority. Canning wiU be firmly seated, and 
national, party and private prospects will be encouraging. 
Both parties talk confidently.’ I am by no means sanguine ; 

I fear that the ICing, notwithstanding his professions, has 
a disinclination to Canning, and is intnguing against hun.. 
The Rutlands, Lonsdales, Beauforts, tic., have such an inti- 
pathy to Canning that they say they would ntber ste J/Ord 
Grey Prune JLmster. Lord Liverpool is completely fion 
de comhatf notwithstanding the foolish paragraph ibout hi» 
recovery. I met Sir Henry Halford lately at dinner at the 
new Baron’s, and he told me that he could only be nude to 
say Yes or iVo, and that his recovery was impossible. 

On Saturday we were at a grand dinner at No. 4* — 
the Duke of Gloucester, Plimket, Ihe Duke is to be 
godfather to Robert’s son, who he says vnll be the third laird 
Abinger. He told Hary tint tius was the last circuit her 
father would ever go as counsel. But ho liis talked m this ^ 
style any time these ten yeatt, and not the slightest regard 
IS to be paid to his predictiom. If Lord Lmsdowne ntre to 
come in, Scarlett might follow in his tram ; but the Citliohe 
question is an insuperable obstacle, and the Ixird Ch inccllor 
and the Duke of "W'dlingtou are it prc'-tnt grtntiy loo htrong 
to tolerate such an irrangcmtnt, fecarltlt litcly met the 
Duke of Clarence at Lord IIolHud’s. lit was very tivil to 
him, and abu‘'cd the Chancellor. Ho is such i vuld luriuu 
scarum sort of Rllow thit no mortal can ttU wlut lie wouM 
do. He said he kiitw nothing of the prc'-tut nul 

' The diiUlon on a ru*olutlon in fa'om ot Caitobc cUlnu tc*iW j Uco 
llardi 7, 1827— ajrcs 27.*, nocs 276.— 1 1> 

‘ilr ScarlcU a Lou*t, 4 Stvr btni.** Oan’cj ♦ iP 
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that he never was in Canning’s company more than once in 
his life. 

Shrewsbury : Slarch :10, 1827. Eleven at night. 

Dear George, . . . Poor Mary Bruce’s death brings back 
sad recolleclions. I very much approve of your erecting a 
stone to record her faithful services and our gratitude.^ 

I ought to have got so far to-night on my way to Here- 
ford, but we have a long day’s work before us, and I shall be 
obliged to travel all to-morrow night. You can hardly form a 
notion of the life of labour, anxiety and privation wdiich I lead 
upon the circuit. X am up every morning by six. I never 
get out of court till seven, eight or nine in the evening, and, 
having swallowed any indifferent fare that my clerk provides 
for me at my lodgings, I have consultations and read briefs 
till I fall asleep. Tliis arises very much from the incompe- 
tence of the judge. It is from the incompetency of judges 
that the chief annoyances I have in life arise. I could 
myself have disposed of the causes here in half the time the 
judge employed. He has tried two causes in four days. 
Poor fellow, he is completely knocked up. 

Nothin ar is settled or knovvn about the new Administra- 
tion,‘ The notion gains ground that Canning will be 
Premier. This must be under many and great restrictions. 

® He wrote the following inscription for the stone which was placed 
over her grave in the churchyard at Cupar ; — 

THLS SIOSU 

IS ElUICl'EO TO COMMEMOIlATi; 

TUU FAl’nlfOL MZllVICIkS AND hl'Olhlihh CUAHAOrEU 
OF 

ZiLUlY BIIUCE» 

WHO CAUUFULLV AND TENDKIUiY REAlUiD 
THE SEVEN CUlEDllEN OF 
THE «EV. DU. GCOIWE CAMPBELL, 

UINIbTEU OF THIS I'AHIfiH, 

AND LIVED AH A DOMES'ITG tS HIS FA31ILY 
UlUVAUDb OF FORTY YEARS. 

S05U2 OF THOSE CllILDUHK 
HAD THE SATISFACTION TO WATCH OVER 
HER DECLININa YEARS, 

AND THEY HAVE ALL UNTi'ED 
IN PAYING TO HER MEMORY 
THIS TRIBUTE 

OF AFFECTION AND GRATITUDE, 

SHE DIED ON THE 22ND DAY OF MARCH, 1827, 

IN THE 76tH year” OF HER AGE, 

^ On the death of Lord Liverpool. — E d. 
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However, if he 13 skilful and luckj, he may gam a complete 
ascendency. 

Gloucester Apnl 17, 1827 

Dear George, . I presume you take a hvely mtereat 
in these ministerial changes This certainly is the cnsis of 
my fortunes If Scarlett has the Great Seal, everythmg 13 
open to me, but whether the curcumstance of his not being 
a Chancery man will be considered an insuperable objection, 

I know not I have heard nothing from him, and I do not 
even know if he be arrived from the circuit I may calcu- 
late upon a silk gown before the next circmt. 

Judge still keeps us at Gloucester The men of i 

this circmt are exceedingly irregular in their mode of doing 1 
busmess, and he is qmte incapabre of controlling them I 
am afraid I look for contradictory and inconsistent qualifica- 
tions in judges, but indeed the present set iro exceedingly 
bad The degraded state of the bench v\e owe, among 
other blessings, to John Lord Eldon, whom I do scnously and 
dispassionately regard as one of the greatest curses ever 
inflicted upon this country How I shall rejoice when ho is 
actually out ’ Till he has de facto giv cn up the seals, I sh dl . 
always be afraid of some ruse of the Dtval to keep him 111 / 
oiSce / 

New bircct SuDila; night, Ainl 22, 1827 / 

Dear George, — Nothing is determined at this moiutnl^ 
either as to the ^^^lIgs as i pirty, or as to Scarlett indivi- 
dually On Triday the ncgotutioa between Canning aqd 
Lord Lansdowne was broken off — very foolishly, I think, on 
the part of his lordship Canning offtred him four siats in 
the Gibmet, and thit, out of eleven, there sliou/d only he 
two anti-C ithohcs, Copley and Lord Ikxle) So far Ix)rd 
Lansdowne was quite s.atisfie<l, but he required i phdge 
that m Ireland the Lord Lieutenant, the* Ch mcellor, and the 
Secretary should be Catholic. To this the King would n t 
j<n’ee There vvas a general di* ati&fictioii at IJrooks’s vtith 
Lord LauMlownt’s resoJution, and he was strongly remon- 
btrated with. In consequence, the nigotution w w agmi 
opened yesterday, and the Duke of I)e\« ualure vras seul 
down to Ilowood, where Lord lauiHlowno had gom. Ho is 
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not expected back till to-morrow morning. Brougham and 
Denman, and all the most violent of the Whig party, are 
decidedly for supporting Canning against the Tories, and are 
incensed against the Whig lords for not taking office along 
with him. I think Brougham will join him himself, if others 
do not. He said to me yesterday very truly ; ‘ My support 
in the House of Commons is of much more importance than 
Lansdowne’s in the House of Lords.’ 

On Friday Canning sent for Scarlett, and expressed regret 
that, from his being out of to^vn, he had not been able to 
make him the channel of communication with Lord Lans- 
downe. He said he wished him to have the highest judicial 
situation in the common law, but there was a difficulty from 
the claim of the men Ayho* might hold the office of Attorney 
and Sohcitor-G-eneral. He had kept the office of Attomey- 
G-eneral vacant for him, and hoped he would accept it. 
Scarlett said he must consult his friends, particularly Lord 
Lansdowne, Lord Holland, and Lord FitzwiUiam. Canning 
answered that that was what he expected. Lord Lansdowne 
and Lord Holland advise him strongly to accept. Lord 
FitzwiUiam, who is at Milton, has been written to, and his 
answer will be received to-mprrow. 

You know all. I need not say that I communicate these 
things to you in great confidence. 

I shall exceedingly regret if the Whig leaders are so 
infatuated as to refuse to come in. They may have a great 
part of the government now, and probably the whole at no 
distant period. Every object for which they have been 
struggling would be furthered by their accession to office, 
and their holding- back mil probably have the effect of 
throwing everything into the hands of the intolerants. 

We had a grand christening yesterday at No. 4.^ Not 
-only the Duke but, as a most distinguished and extraor- 
dinary honomr, the Duchess graced^ the ceremony. Her 
behaviour was most amiable and engaging. He' (although 
exceedingly affable) is a little pompous and condescending. 
.She is quite unaffected and unpretending, and only desirous 


* Of Williani Frederick Scarlett, now third Baron Abinger. — E d. 
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to appear a lady among ladies. She sang, and mentioned 
how the old King liked to hear his children sing, he having 
five d lughtera and four sons who were all mu&ical. Loo 
and hred came to pay their respects to their ER. IIH., and 
were received with great distinction. 

The Duchess told Scarlett that the King said to her a 
few days ago : ‘^lary, IVIr. Scarlett is a great friend of jours, 
is not he? Do you think he will join us ? Should I like 
him?’ Duchess. ‘Sir, I am very intimate with him. He 
will do nothing inconsistent with his pnnciples ; but I am 
sure you would Uke him very much.* * Well, we shall 

soon see.* 

The Duke congratulated me on the certainty of my 
having a silk gown immediately. * I suppose this will be so, 
and this is all the promotion 1 shall ever hav e. But it is 
whimsical to think that it was upon the cards that I might 
have been Solicitor-General. If the JCmg had not insi-ted 
on having an anti-Catholic Chancellor, Scarlett might have 
been taken in preference to Copley, and then it would not 
have been more thin five to one against my being ii>- 
pojuted Solicitor-General, But there will be a change of 
ISIinistry before there is any further promotion ; and, 
besides Canmng’s own partisans and fivounlcv, tlicro are 
Brougham, Denman, Williams, iSLc. as NN lugs to bo provided 
for before I can bo thought of. I shall luveinterc'-t and ex- 
citement enough in seeing whether my silk gown nukf» 
me look taller in London. On the circuit it will nthcr 
degrade me, as I have been there the unquestioned kaiUr 
in stu^. 


Brooks » iloiuUXi 

They say the Duke of Devonshire is rctunied, and that 
Lord Lansdowno .uid tho Whigs certainly come in ; but I 
hive not heird particulars from any authentic bource. I 
helieie that the arrangement is nude. I rejoao m this tx- 


' Plunkct his resigned the liolU, because the bar cxclaiimd 
agunst the appointment. .Uhcu ! 
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C] 

Tomplo : Wednesday, April 25, 1827. ^ 

Deiiv George, — I can tell you nothing more about Lord 
Lansdo wire’s negotiation. Brougham said to me this morn- 
ing, ‘I shall hate the word negotiation for the rest of 
my life. I could have got better terms for them in half an 
horn: than they have been haggling about so long.’ The 
probability is that he will come in, but I should not be sur- 
prised if the treaty were to break off upon some such foolish 
punctilio as who shall be leader of the House of Lords. 

In the meantime you will be pleased to hear that at all 
events Sciudett is Attorney-General, ivith the approbation of 
Lord Fitawilliam and all his friends. A letter was received 
from Lord Fitzwilliam this morning, advising him to accept 
the offer, and saying that he may rely ujpon a good recep- 
tion at Peterborough. He immediately went to Canning to 
announce his acceptance of the office. Canning received the 
news with great joy, and no doubt it is a matter of some 
importance to him, independently of the gratification he 
may enjoy from their private friendship. 

If Lord Fitzwilliam had withheld his consent, Scarlett 
would have been placed in a very embarrassing and mortify- 
ing situation. He was strongly mrged by his Whig friends 
to accept, whatever Lord Fitzwilliam might think of it ; but 
these very persons might afterwards have blamed him, and, 
if Canning’s Government should be shortlived, the Whigs 
might have said he had deserted them. Unless he was to 
be returned again for Peterborough, I should have advised 
him to decline the offer. But now it is every way safe 
and auspicious. Besides, his consequence with Canning is 
much greater as representing the Fitzwilliam interest. He is 
much pleased himself, and the ladies of the family (to whom I 
first communicated the intelligence) are still more delighted. 

The splendour of the Great Seal is enough to blind one to 
all the inconveniences and annoyances which it would bring 
along with it to a man not reared in the Courli of Chancery. 

But there is no other office so desirable for Scarlett as that 
which he has obtained. He had made up his mind to refuse 
the Bolls. His appointment will give great satisfaction. 
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From his professional eminence and honounible character and 
career, there has been a general regret that men so much 
junior, and so much inferior to him, should be put o^er his 
head. 

had a call from ‘ Lady Copley ’ j esterday at the very 
hour when she was m the act of being transformed into < I.ad> 
Lyndhurst,*3 I look upon a silk gown as a matter of cout'C, 
1, from my station in the profession j 2, from Copley’s regard 
for me, 3, from his friendship for Scarlett j 4, from the lU^ 
terest of the Attomey-Genenl. In truth the first reason is 
quite sufficient, ^ 

Court of King s Bcncli Frid.i} (ila/ j or H) 

. . . I wrote 0 . few lines to Copley (j>ro/oi*ina) about the 
time when the seals were delivered to him. I heard nothing 
till yesterday, wliea I happened to be in the House of Lords 
He came to the bar and, beckoning to me, said ‘ he had not 
sent any answer to my letter as he wished to answer it in 
person, aud that 1 should probibly hear from him in two or 
three days, but that this was a confidential communication.* 
He was exceedingly gracious, aud meant this as on announce- 
ment that I was to have my patent forthwith. I understand 
that there ,u:e a number of blank patents in the Crown Othci,. 
A great difficulty now arises with regard to Urougham. Ihc 
ICiDg having consented to ins hai ing i silk gown, he deci irca 
that he wxil not accept if, and that be shall consider himself 
lii-used by Goiemmcntif luy are nude iiiKtii tlio Jiortluni 
circuit. lie pretends to say tint hia motives for supporting 
the new Administration would be h ible to •*Uspiuon if lit wtre 
to accept inything thit tould bo coiutrueil into a favour. 
What his real motive or intention is God only kuutt*f. Ho 
talks upon the subject like an insane person. Copley hkewi'o 
spoke to him in the Houao of I.«rds ycsterdvyt md lie 
announced his rcolution neither to become Kings couii’ii.l 
nor to take i p.itenl of pretedence, but he agreul to luvy v 
conference with Copley to tlie> nutter. Hruugium 

seems to think that Cumiug eutwely depauL uswn him, 

• blE J Coi lei. ituur «f Uw KoR-, LuJ w 1 

Chancellor — > D 
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and that he may play what fantastic tricks he pleases. I 
offered to waive my seniority and, as far as I was concerned, 
that he should march in at the head of the hatch. He 
declared that he would not accept of a patent to have pre- 
audience of the Attorney-General. This emharras may cause 
some delay, but I have little doubt that I shall be called 
within the bar in the course of next week. 

Scarlett has been re-elected for Peterborough. His ap- 
pointment as Attorney-General has given great satisfaction. 
Even Lord Eldon has said that the Crown is now most fitly 
represented. I saw the old gentleman yesterday, shorn of 
his honours. He looked dejected and melancholy. I rather 
relented, and I did not feel the pleasure at his fall which I 
had anticipated. 


Cockpit, Whitehall : June 2, 1827. 

Dear George, — Here I am waiting for an appeal from 
Ste. Lucie coming on. 

The three Chancery men have been sworn in King’s 
counsel. Brougham has his patent of precedence in his 
pocket, but, acting in the same strange unaccountable manner 
he has done, he keeps it in his pocket and still acts without 
the bar, in his stuff gown. He now says he wants to see 
whether anything can be done for Denman, and declares 
hopes are still entertained that the King may be softened. 
Our patents are said to be in the Crown Office, but I am well 
informed that nothing will be done till term comes round 
again. The delay is quite immaterial to me. I am in the 
state of one morally sure of good fortune arriving. Therefore 
the sum ’of my enjoyment may be increased by its being 
deferred. 

Plunket is sitting at the table now. He goes by the 
name of ‘ the lord in waiting.’ He is to be Chancellor of 
Ireland when the King will consent. His present situation 
is rather ludicrous. He was a fool to give up the Polls. 
Leach, the present Master of the Polls, is sitting opposite to 
him. He is in great hopes of being made a peer. Hext 
him is my neighbour and old friend Abercromby, the new 
Judge Advocate and a Privy Councillor. 
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Wednesday, June 13 Half past fire 
Dear George,— You may give your dinner. I have tins 
moment been sworn in as King’s counsel, and received my 
patent from the Chancellor. Yours 

*T. C. 


Court of King s EcncL June U, 1S27 
(From witlun the Bar ) 

Dear George, . . . Here I sit among his ‘Majesty’s 
counsel learned m the law > I wish you had seen the s\ve,ir- 
ing in yesterday We were m the Chancellor’s pri\ate room 
in the House of Lords. They made us kneel down and swear 
that we did not believe m the damnable doctrine of IVansub- 
stantiation. I could hardly preserve the gravity becoming 
such a soUmn ceremony. There was a genenl Hugh when, 
on reading poor Twiss’s patent, it turned out tint he w is 
expressly told by the King that he was to have no uage^t 
whereas our Royal "Master allows the rest of us 401. a year. 
This exception in Tinss’s patent is to pre»erv e his dcceptancQ 
of the office from vicatmg his seat m Parliament. 

\STiab do you think of the loss of the Com Bill, and the 
coahtion between the ultra-Tones and the uItra-Whig->, the 
extreme ngUt and the extreme left? We are hecure till 
about next Easter, but things are not on i very initififattory 
footing The appointment of Lord Goderich to lead m the 
House of Lords was a great jiubtake. He Iwis ptrfonne*! 
very badly and lie has no autlioriOj whatever. Had Lord 
Lansdowne at once taken an office, and been made hadcr of 
the Lords, all would have gone on amoothlj It is well under- 
stood that, soon iftcr the prorogation of ParIiamtut,Cuuung 
resumes his old office of Foreign Sccrctarj', remaining Prtinu r 
with all the power and patron igc belonging to that ideal 
office. I/)rd Dudley gots out altogether. J^ird I.au&<Iowne 
will bo put it the hcttl of the Treuury, iml Hu-ki^ on 
probably Cliautellor of the Fxchmutr. 

The King hwbtill i strong h inkcnng ifur the Diiki of 
Wellington, md he is the fomiuliblo oppuitiit uf the new 
Ministry. About a fortnight ago, the King iguu offi n d him 
the arm), which ho rtfu-ed, lud ht f.iys ho would nther 
serve under Ixinl Orej tliau under Mr, C uuuiig. 
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Grey’s conduct is, I tliink, very atrocious. He is doing 
vrhat he can to min a Government which he knows would do 
u great deal for the cause of liberality, that he may restore 
to power men who he knows are pledged and devoted to the 
cause of bigotry. The Duke of Wellington’s conduct I 
applaud, although it is to be wondered at and lamented that 
so great and able a man should not have more liberal prin- 
ciples. 

The Kang’s refusal to receive the address of the City of 
London gives some alarm, but the truth is that he has a 
strong dislike to the Corporation of London for their conduct 
in the Queen’^ case, and he hates the trouble of receiving 
them and returning an answer. I hear there is to be a levee 
soon, when I shall have the honour of kissing the royal hand. 

The Earl of Warwick or the King-maker (Brougham’s 
new appellation) still supports Ministers, but how long he 
will continue to do so, no one can tell. He greatly overrates 
his influence. 

When I showed Freddy my patent yesterday, with the 
Great Seal dangling from it, he thought it was anew toy and 
asked if I had bought it for him. 


Stafford : Thursday, August 1827. 

Dear George, ... You will be very much afflicted by 
the death of Mr. Canning.^ It is a sad blow, every way. The 
reign of intolerance is restored. An entire change of Ministry 
is expected. Copley told Scarlett on Monday that he thought 
the King would turn out the Whigs ; that he, Copley, would 
probably remain, as Lord Eldon might be contented with the 
office of President of the Council. The only chance is that 
the King may think he will have less trouble from making 
Lord Lansdowne Premier than if he were to send for Mr. Peel. 

Scarlett has been here.® I had the honour to be opposed 
to him. The cause was really an undefended one, and I made 
as good a fight as I expected. I have been extremely lucky 
on the circuit, getting all the verdicts that were to be gotten. 
Louise Scarlett came here with her father. They intended 
to have toured about' for some days, but Scarlett was forced 

* He died August 8, 1827. ® At the Stafford assizes. -E d. 
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off for London the moment he had finished his -neech. 

He IS very much affected by Canmng’a death. There iras 

D I 82 r an intimate and steady friendship between them. Scarlett 
expects to be turned out. This he wiU bear with an equal 
mind, but his case is rather a hard one. For the honour of 
being Attorney-General a few months, he has gnen up the 
Northern circuit, which was worth 3,0001 a year to him. 
StiU there is no reason to regret that he took the ofhee lie 
had gone the circmt long enough. 

22 Wellington bquare, Hastings September 18 lb27 

Dear George, — Here we are fixed for the vacation I 
confess I look vnth some longing acro&s the water, but tlu- 
summer we must be stationary I have had great delight 
in sh-owing Loo and Fred the sea, and helping them to pick 
up pebbles and shells on the beach. I enjoy exceedingly the 
intermission of the wrangling of the bar. But ivhen the 
proper season returns, I suppose 1 shall contentedly return 
to them. Now is the time when it is to be dctcrmiued 
whether I was only fit to be a special pleader. 1 look forward 
to the crisis with apprehension, hut not with ilcapvur. 
Frederick Pollock, my great rival, has acquired imnitn>L 
glory on the Northern circmt by getting ahead of Brougham 
Unfortun itcly the Oxford circuit is very ob curt, iml the 
public know nothing of it or me. 

CoviTi ot Kin^A llcQch 2>ovCBibcr 2, 1827 

Dear George, — I am going on as well is I could ru''on- 
ably expect. At Guildhall I bul more thin Brougham and 
as much as Pollock. . . . Alcxuidcr’s peerage was rtfuac*! 
that there might not be a \ac.incy in the oflice of Solicitor- 
General, by Tmdal becoming thief Baron. Ministers vitro 
afraid of the emlxnrasof Brough un pre«hing{obe iiqwint.al, 
and the King reM-ting. I do not Me on vriut ground Ik 
could be p.iSbed over. Ho supiwrts the Admim^trUmn, he h 
at the top of the profe sion, and there is nothing llut c.ui Ih 
openly urged ig-mist his ch meter. 

If Ixird Godench* weroa nun of more vigour, MmnUrs 
* Loixl Codcrlcli tccamo Fna* JllnUlcr ta it* dca bwf C*~ut ; — fcu 
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^ould go on very well. The King cordially supports them, and 
‘Continues very hostile to Peel and the ultrar-Tories. The 
ultra-Tory opposition is contemptible, and the discontented 
Whigs are not at all formidable. But I doubt very much 
whether Groderich can hold the helm long. . . . 

My friend Copley, I am sorry to say, performs rather in- 
differently. He is said to be very idle and remorseless. I 
have heard nothing lately of poor Lord Eldon. He must 
rather be tired by this time of partridge shooting, and, when 
the first day of term comes, he must feel very melancholy. 


Court of King’s Bench : November 13, 1827. 

Dear George, ... I wish I could say anything to amuse 
you, but we are only talking of Navarino,^ of which you 
hnow as much as I. I was rather prepared for a battle by 
Peter Scarlett’s letters, which represented the Turks as quite 
•obstinate. The Eeis Effendi, some months ago, told Stratford 
Canning that the times for sending ambassadors to the Seven 
Towers were gone by. However, we are rather uneasy about 
poor Peter. 

I am sorry to say Lady Scarlett is seriously ill. . . . She 
is a most kind-hearted, amiable creature, and her loss would 
be a heavy blow to the whole family. 

I continue to enjoy my rank much more than I expected. 
The very convenience of sitting where I now am is to be 
•envied. Instead of being jostled and elbowed by stuff gowns 
and Serjeants from the Common Pleas, here I sit in state — 
at this moment no one within a yard of me on either side. 
When I present myself at the door of the court the usher 
says, ‘ Make way.’ A lane is formed, I sail in, strike my 
flag to the Chief Justice, and take part in the line of battle 
as a first-rate. You will suppose me as bad as J. P., who 
now, having been fifteen years a judge, has unabated delight 
in being stared at by the little boys when he is trumpeted into 
the assize town, or walks up the nave of a cathedral to the 
sound of the organ. But what I speak of in my own case is 
solid comfort. 

The King, though well affected to Ministers, is very 
' The battle of Navarino was fought on October 20, 1827 . — Ed. 
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troublesome about appointments. He has more power and 
influence than constitutionally he ought to have. Lord 
Goderich has no authority and is no check upon the ICing. 


Korember 23, 1827, 

Nothing for me but bard work. No luck. Yesterday I 
intended in praying judgment to have fired off against * John 
Bull.* I was ^vith Scarlett, and had for the first time in my 
life written a speech, concluding with a quotation from 
Shakespeare. As Scarlett proceeded, it ^vas likely to come, 
in as nicely as could be, and I had framed a few extempore 
sentences to introduce it — ^when Mr. Attoniey chose to ex- 
tinguish me by concluding in a manner that rendered it 
impossible to say a word except that ^ I could add nothing to 
what had been urged by my learned leader.’ 

We are all quite well at No. 9. jMaryaud I arc studying 
algebra together, and are making great^rogress in equations. 
Loo has begun to learn French regubrly under a Madame 
Graille, just imported from Paris. 
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Cl [AFTER XVI. 

Br.cniulini 1827 — Juxi; 1880. 

Keaignation of Lord Godoricli-The Duke of Wolliiigloii’a Administration 
8carlott ceases to be Attorney-General — Ileal Property Commission 
—Speaker iilauners .Sutton— Law of Prescription— Sits for liis Por- 
trait— Dinner at tlie Duke of Gloucester’s— Dinner at .Mr. Secretary 
I’cel’s— Catholic Emancipation— Death of Lady Scarlett— Keport of 
ilie Heal Property Commi.^sion— Oifer of a Puisne Judgeship - IJlnes.s 
of King George IV.— Holland House— Duchess of Gloucester — Death 
of George IV. 

Brooks’s : Saturday, December 27, 1827. 

■ Half-past live. 

Detir George,— V'e are all iii a bustle hero. They say ci 
Lord Goderich has certainly resigned.* I believe there is no 
doubt of the fact. Nobody knows anything of the con- 
sequences. Lord Goderich felt himself quite incomiietent. 
There has not been any t[uarrel between him and the ICiiig, 
or between him and his colleagues. Some pretend that 
Lord Lausdowne must now be Premier, and he certainly 
must, or resign, for he could not remain in with any dignity 
or usefulness under another chief. Others pretend that the 
Luke of Wellington will be sent for, and that the old Tories 
will be restored. My private opinion is that the King will 
not consent to Peel and Lord Eldon coming back, and that 
he would rather submit to a Whig being at the head. 

Every frank in the room is exhausted by similar de- 
spatches. Perhaps you may think this worth Is. 2^^. 

Court of King’s Bench : January 21, 1828. 

Dear George, — As yet I know nothing, but I am afraid 
you may think I ought not to be longer silent. The present 
state of affairs is very distressing, and the result, whatever 
it may be, must be deplored. This much is certain — -that the 
' He did not finally resign till Jan. 7, 1828 . — Ed. 

0 0 2 
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XW “■“* ^'““luog's friends remain in > 

This IS exactly the combination of circumstances which 

D ms j dreaded and deprecated A pure Protestant and nltra-Torj 
administration I should have been very well pleased to see 
This would have led to a combination among all the liberal', 
who would ere long have been again m office, with power to 
carry their measiures into efifect. 

Kothing as yet is decided with respect to Scarlett. I 
rather conjecture that be will have the option of remaining 
in if he hkes, although this be mere conjecture, and I thmk 
MVetberell mU. be very lU used if he is not restored. If tJjo 
option IS given, I know not how it inll be ejcercised Ife 
cannot stay without a rupture inth Lord Fitzinlliam and the 
whole of the Whig party He will go aiiie epe raleuiidt, 
and with the certainty of seeing young and ob«curo men put 
over his head Huskisson is a great fnend of his, and will 
try to negotiate his stay Stanley has resigned the situation 
of Huskisson'a under-secrctaiy, and there will not bo a V> big 
to give any countenance to the defection. /VJl that could bo 
smd 19 that Scarlett iras not put m by Lansdownc and the 
^Vhigs, but by Canning, and that he is therefore jUstiOcU m 
acting with Canning’s friends He says, I beheit sincerely, 
that he would be well pleased to hear that ho was dismissed 
I saw Wetherell on Saturday evening. He seemed very 
much depressed, aud hod not received any communic.)tion 
His fneud Lord Lidou ccrUunly does not come into oflice 
any more Huslusson refused to sit in the Cabinet with 
him. Huskisson has obtained a pledge tliat Canning's policy , 
foreign and domestic, will be ptrse\cred in. \t Ihooks's 
Hnslassou is scurrilously abused for scpanting from the 
"Whigs I had a call from Copley on Saturday cvLinng, but 
there is no cousequtnee belonging to it. hen the str\ int 
announced to me that lyonl Lyudhurst was in the lull, and 
wished to stc me privately, I thought he hid come lo me 
about Scarlett, but )t was mtrLly to Ate ahctlar I tould 

* On the rcAi^nntJoD of Lord Godenck U « Duko cl W clJJr jj Tertof 1 
» new VdmlnUtration. Lord Dudley, klr 11 uA.Ia»od. Mi uA Ut I 

l*aImettton>hcro amon^ lie {ntrM of Cinaici wU‘it3ulst4 
tLey rciigncd ilio following 5f>y 
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assist him iu negotiating the resignation of an old judge. I 
took him into the library, and had some talk with him in the 
tone of former confidence. He .‘^aid he thou"ht the new 

O 

Crovernment would be very satisfactory to the public, and 
would be very strong in both Houses. He intimated an 
opinion that Brougham had done a great deal of mischief. 
Indeed my private opinion is that Copley’s dread of Brougham 
led mainly to breaking up the Government. If Lord Holland 
had come in with Brougham in his train, Copley would have 
been in the hands of the Whigs, and would have held the 
Great vSeal by an insecure tenure. 

At the very instant when I write to you, Scarlett has 
received a note from the Chancellor wishing to see him im- 
mediately, and he is gone. He says he shall ask a day or 
two to deliberate. From what Huskisson said I believed 
the offer would be made. 

Court of King’s Bonch : January 2C, 1828. 

. . . Scarlett is out, or as good as out, and I am glad of it. 
He could not have remained in with credit. It is mortifying, 
but does not amount to a calamity. We may, and I hope 
shall, still be respectable and happy. I have been clear for 
the resignation, and have regretted that it has been so long 
delayed. Copley requested on Wednesday when w'e were at 
his levee, that at all events Scarlett would hold the office for 
a few days. As soon as he leaves the court to-day, he is 
going to the Chancellor to bring the matter to a conclusion. 
Brougham advised him to stay — Denman to go — Lord 
Lansdowne said that with a view to a judicial office he might 
stay — Lord Holland rather thought that he might not. 
But what is strongest is that Lord Milton is furious against 
the present Government, and declares that no one with any 
particle of Whig principles can support it, and therefore that, 
if his continuance in office would be an adhesion to the 
Government, he should immediately retire. 

Court of King’s Bench : February 14, 1823. 

... I am more and more pleased that Scarlett is out. I 
do not see how Huskisson and Dudley can continue in. Poor 
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<mp Husky 13 m a very bad -way. There -nus much mutual 

courtesy between Scarlett and the Duke when they met and 

A D. 1823 parted. The Duke said the King was particularly sorry to 
lose his services, and the Kmg has sent him a pnv-ate message 
to the same effect. Were there now a vacancy in the office of 
Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, I believe it would be offered 
to him, but things may take a new aspect e\ ery moment. 

Court of King’s Bench Jlay 6, 1823 

Dear George, . . . i^Iaty and I dined with the Duke and 
Duchess of Gloucester on Wednesday, with a very splendid 
party. 

The distinction which has most flattered me of late was 
having a case sent for my opinion by the Court Session m 
Scotland. I have often answered cases for the parties to bo 
used in the Court of Session, but this was the first referred 
to me by the Court ex mero mofu. This feeling shows how 
true a Scotchmau I am, and how unsophisticated I continue, 
though living so long m a foreign country. 

I am likely to have a mark of confidence here which per- 
haps you will set little value upou. You hav e he ird of i 
Commission to be appointed for the reformation of the J-au of 
Beal Property in England. I am asked to belong to it. Being 
in the House of Lords about three weeks ago, the Chancellor 
wrote me a note to inquire if I had seen Lord rt.utcrden,and 
if he h id made any cominuuic.itiou to me. He had not then, 
but next day he took me into his private room at Guildliin, 
and said he was desired by Mr. PclI to projwac (o me to 
become a member of the Comims'ioii ; that tluy were vtry 
anxious for my services und the oul> doubt was whither 
my business would leave me sutfieunt tune to itUnil to 
it, lAird Tenterden advised me to take a iliy to tou'uhr. 
Scarlett and others to whom I meutioned the in itl< r >troiigI> 
urged me to accept, and I next ikiy lutiin ittd in) utept uico 
accordmgl). On the hrbt diy of term f!ie thaiicellor, at hi^ 
levtTe, expressed his fcatisfietioii. But front tleitili) to tin* 

I have not heard i word more upou the sulyvet. I Uhtvc 
that great diflituUies liave occurmd in thniionmialiouof tho 
other eomuussiontrs, I ^hould bo much pli v>td if I wi.ro ' 
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nnininaivil, ami lUt* <^thf;rs woro such as 5t wouUl bt: criulilal'lc 
to co~in3t’ra(o with. I mako im (iutiht fh;i( my name was 
iirt-t jufutjnmii iiy Copley. It is plea^an( that lu? should 
tliink me <'U .''Ueh an tveasi<»n, ami that- no veto shoidd Im 
put npitn his rectiimni-mlatioju In the eonrse of tljc dis- 
cn^^iiiU;! I ^hould gain a great <leal vif information, whteli 
weitld I'e of great value to me {nr tile re.'-t of my professional 
life. I say unihing t'f remuner.ition, for I told I.ord Teii- 
terdeii with great .-ineerit y, and de,->ir<'d Ijjm to say t<» Peel, 
that I woidd rath.er that my servii-es wen; gnil nitons. I 
think ;v great deal may be .-.ifely dime to imjirovt* the law, 
and much eredit may be .legnireil by those engaged in the 
undert.’.king. 

Court of Kiiut'ii Ituisch : May IS. lS-3. 

l.'ea.r George, . . . Lidy Searh'lt is again rather better, 
.and iiopes of her recovery revive. 1 am now to tell you a 
profonu'i .-ecret. I.onise t^carlett is going to he mari'ied, — 
to a Very exeellent fellow, t'urrey, formerly an ollieer, now 
belonging to t he esta.biishmenl of the Duke of (llouee.ster. 
He is not very rieh, but is one of the mu.st agreeable, 
honourable, eaid geutletuauly men I have ever been ae~ 
ijuainted with. 'I’hi; huehe.-s was informed of the cirenm- 
.stance yesterday, and immediately with her own hand wrote 
Iter a very long, kind :uul beaut iftd letter, praising Carrey and 
her, and exjsressing her saiishictiou at the prospect of having 
her for a neighbour in the country. 

I have heard nut a word more about the Commission, 
except an accidental hint this morning. Tindal took me 
into the library of the House of Cords to consult me about 
the construction of an Act of Parliament. There to our 
surprise we found the Lord Chancellor. Oliaacellor, ‘ Itow' is 
the Commission going on ? ' Cantphdl. ‘I have heard nothing 
of it these tliree weeks. 1 suppose it has gone to .sleep.’ 
Chancellor. * No, no ! Hon’t you think Campbell a very lit 
man to put at the liead of it ? ’ Tindal. ‘ Oh ! very fit. The 
appointment would give universal .satisfaction.’ This all in 
a semi-quizzing tone. There are great clifficultie.s in selecting 
the conveyancers who are to be appointed. 

I still relish the notion of becoming a Solon. I think 
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Lord Tenterdea has been more ci\il to me e\er smcehe 
delivered Peel's message. 

You \nll be glad of the result of the debate on the 
Cbthohc question, although it -will produce no immediate 
good effects On Saturday I was one of four benchers of 
Lincoln's Inn who dined there with the Speaker, a brother 
bencher .3 I asked him if he had prepared a speech to mher 
in his \ote, should the House be equality divided. He sud 
that he had, and he was so good-humoured as to tell us what 
he meant to say. It seems that qua Speaker he would hav e 
been at liberty to vote against the question, according to hiv 
private sentiments. You know that there are some occa- 
sions when the Speaker is bound to vote in a particular vmy^ 
whatever may be his own sentiments, as for inquiry, igainst 
a tax, <S.c. Sutton says, however, that Abbott, the late 
Speaker, is thought to have been wrong in supposing that 
he was bound to vote for the impeachment of LonJ .HcIviHe. 

I had the promise of admission at all times under the 
gallery by sending in my name to the Speaker. 

I ought to have ^cn at Lincoln’s Inn chapel last 
Saturday, and I should have been introduced to ^VaUcr 
Scott, and had the honour of showing him our Inn. 

Court of Kiog:; ilcnclr 

Dear George, — On Mtunliy last I received a letter from 
Mr. Peel, of which I give jou a copy.^ I could only express 
my gratification at this distiugui'ihed mark of tonfiduntt^ 
and my readiness to contribute my best exertions to further 
the objects of the Commission. 

My pmsne judges are very much to my mind, and I 

* Moddcts buttOQ 

« VVliUclull Maj 1M8.3 

fair,— Hw JfaJcjfly lias been i,Tac(oi«J/ pliswil to ilJn ct tbe i 
^tcp8 to bo taken for the aj |»mtmint of a Uaimbulon to luW »l o 

ijtato of tho law icganllo^ llto tftui»f«.rof I 

IlaviniT con%crsc«l nUh tho LoiUCtaneciU-r on ti e JfCt cf tho twrt* 
mission, I beg lca%o to cxirv>s a wUh on hU jurt aa 1 « n mjr o»ti tlat 
you would allow mo to i»roj>o4« your ta UU aa t)« Sr>t 1» 

tlio CommiMion I ha^e He lonour to U, b r, jouroUdiciit *r«AJ t, 

UoDtur i iiu. 
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make no doubt we shall go on very agreeably. I give my 
first Cabinet dinner on Saturday. 

Yesterday I bad a conference with the Chancellor re- 
specting the terms of the Commission. We are to inquire 
‘ into the law of England respecting Eeal Property and the 
various interests therein, and the methods and forms of 
alienating, conveying, and transferring the same, and of 
assuring the titles thereto,’ and to suggest such alterations 
and improvements as we shall think fit. 

It is impossible to deny that this is a considerable dis- 
tinction. I am the only Common lawyer selected, and I am 
put at the head of a Commission which excites a good deal 
of interest in Parliament and with the public. 

I must bid adieu for some time to all thoughts of Parlia- 
ment. There has been nothing said or hinted to me on the 
subject, but there has been a sort of understanding that no 
M.P. should be appointed, and the Commission must fully 
occupy every moment of leisure I can snatch from my busi- 
ness at the bar. What I should like is to come into the 
House to carry through such Bills for the improvement of 
the law as we may recommend. But this is an idle dream. 
Life is rapidly wearing away. 

Monday, June 9, 1828. 

... We have at last got oxu commission under the Great 
Seal, and we are to open it to-day at four o’clock with all 
due solemnity. ‘ Successful ambition ’ brings many pangs 
and mortifications along with it. I am to be tied by the 
leg during the whole of the long vacation. The Commis- 
sioners have resolved to remain in London August, September 
and October, and to meet daily. Thus, even if Lady Scarlett’s 
health would have allowed us to make out our visit to you, 
it has now become impossible. This is a great disappoint- 
ment to us all. 

[Thus he speaks in the Autobiography of this ap- 
pointment. — ^E d .] 

... I particularly rejoiced at the opportunity I should 
have of being trained in the law of Eeal Property, in which, 
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I '>«™ rather deBcient; for I had never 
— , “ oonrejancer, and the great bulk of the cases 

wnica I had had to argue were of a commercial nature, and 
respected personal rights and obligations only. I had as- 
sociated with me the four men the most skilled in the pro- 
fession as Beal Property la^vyers— Brodie, Hodgson, Tinuey, 
and Duckworth; and three others were added, Dural, Tyrrell, 
and Sanders. I set to work systematically a6 oeo, as if I had 
never read the second volume of Blackstone, or Littleton, or 
his commentator, and worked with such assiduity that, in 
dealing ^vith tenures, I did not require the caution jieccs^^ary 
to my fame when dealing with Latin quantities, and I could 
speak with boldness and freedom before lawyers, whom we 
examined, of the efficacy of a fine, and the operation of a 
recovery, and the peculiar magic by which they respectively 
barred estates tail. I now got tliat insight into the law of 
Real Property which afte^^ra^ds enabled me to deliver iny 
argument in the Scarborough case. 

Although we all joined in our public discussion.'i, one 
particular subject was specially allotted to each commissioner, 
on wliich he was to write in our Report to his ^Majesty, and 
to draw propositions as to the foundation of legislative en- 
actment. I had the important subject of * Prescription and 
Statutes of Limitation.* Thest.atute 3 and 4 Win. IV. c. 27 
is the result of my labour. I read every case to bo found 
connected with the subject in our Reports, from tlie Year 
Books dowmrards, and I inquired how it had been troatcil in 
the Roman Civil Law, by the modem continental nation-*, 
and by the ditTerent States forming the American Bnioa. 
Our own law of prescription I found the ino?t Lirlxirous ainl 
anomalous that ever existed in the world, — a man with a 
bad title being, under certain circum-stancfs, able to defraud 
the true owner by an adverse jwsscssion of five year*', an<l, 
under other circumstances, there being no hccurity in a 6oji«t 
fule possession of centuries, fortifieil by a long train 
descents, purchases and ^n.^rri.•^ge-^eltlc•ml•n^•^. I pri'j>)*iil 
the geuenil rule that a posses>iou as ouaier for twenty yi-.»r^ 
shall bo conclusive evidence of owncrahip, vrhiVh was nu- 
blished by the enactment tlut evciy clatmaul inn*t pur^uo 
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Ms legal remedy within twenty years from the time when c 

his title or right of entry accrued. 

■ W e presented our first Eeport to his Maj esty on the 1 0th of 
March, 1829. I wrote the ‘ Introduction,’ as well as the head 
‘ Prescription,’ the rest being written with great ability by 
Tinney, Hodgson and Brodie. Sir Eobert Peel, soon after, told 
me that he had carefully perused the Eeport, that it was so 
framed that he thought he perfectly understood it, and that 
he was desirous the suggestions it contained should be 
carried into effect. It was likewise very much approved of 
by the profession ; and on points of Eeal Property law it is 
now cited in Westminster Hall with text-books of authority. 

The Commission continued three years, and we published 
several other reports, of which I had only the general super- 
intendence, but wMch were equally well received, and it has 
been universally admitted that we faithfully discharged our 
pubHc duty. The Common Law Commissioners, consisting 
■ of Parke, Bosanquet, Patteson, Alder son (afterwards made 
judges), and Serjeant Stephen, gained equal credit. 

July 3, 1828. 

Dear Greorge, . . . What with the Commission and my 
private practice I have been working very hard. I have not 
been on horseback for a fortnight. The Commissioners meet 
thrice a week between four and six. On those days I have no 
dinner, except some sandwiches and a glass of wine sent for 
me to the Temple. I am not at all in good spirits about 
the Commission. We go on very indifferently. We do not 
quarrel so as to obstruct oiu progress ; on the contrary, we are 
very cordial, and very much agree in our views. But I am 
sadly afraid we shall be found wanting in industry and energy. 

We are all much occupied with private business, and I fear 
not prepared to make the sacrifices and exertions necessary 
for the discharge of our public duty. Unless we get on much 
better when the long vacation comes, I shall despair. 

I am rather prosperous in King’s Bench. I have just 
obtained a verdict that will make some noise in the medical 
world. The action was by the College of Physicians against 
a Dr. Harrison, an Edinburgh graduate, for practising as a 
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physician without being admitted as a licentiate. There 
iras nothing in any of the grounds of defence supplied me 
by my client; but 1 floors the College, notwithstanding 'a' 
furious summing up by Lord Tenterden in their favour. 

Temple: SoptcmlKir II, 1823. 

Dear George, — Do not think that I forget you. I have 
been devoting two hours a day to you — in sitting for my 
portrait,* I did not know the task would be so disagreeable, 
or I fear I should not have come under the promise. But I 
must now go on. What costume do you prefer ? I proposed 
my gala dress as ICing’s counsel. i^Iary forbade the wig, or 
at least would only have it by my side on a pole. Still I 
thought you might like to see the tokens of my ‘ successful 
ambition,’ and the full-bottom appears on the head. But 
there is plenty of time to have it altered according to your 
fantasy. So say the word. 

I am here established in chambers en yarfou, as I was 
eight years ago, JIary and the babes are at Ablogcr, ami I 
go there only on Saturdays, returning on Jfouday mornings 
This arrangement is owing to poor Lady Scarlett’s situation. 
She continues as she was,— obliged to undergo repeateil 
operations, — pretty well in the intervals, but these becoming 
shorter and shorter. 

The Commission goes on tolerably well, but wo are ttill 
granting in energy and devotedness. ^ly time prsscs a\r.iy 
as pleasantly a.s I could eipcet. I am asked out a gocnl deal ; 
and, in reality, I seem to want leisure almo^t as much as when 
the courts are sitting. 


Court o( iknch : Dwciatcr 8, IS23. 

Dear George, ... I don’t hear any ncaa beyond »hat 
you read in the newspaper. I dined ye.teniay with the 
Duke of Gloucester, and lud the honour to sit neil him, and 
to be in close conversation with him for five hours. Ho i* a 
great politician, and talks of nothing hardly eicept [lelUics, 
but ha knows little more than yon or I. 11 lut interest*.-* 

• Ur. Wmoe.ton’s lotliall *,1 Wui-n.w lii lie fc's cti-’.. «. 

hir Ocoive CiaipLell. - Eo. 
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me most was liis saying that he had called in the morning on C] 
the Duchess of Kent and the Princess Victoria, and had a 
good deal of talk with the Duchess as to the time when, 
and the manner in which, the little girl should be informed 
of her destiny, lie says that down to this time she has no 
notion that she is to be Queen. I asked whether it was true, 
as I had heard, that Prince George of Cumberland had let 
her into the secret. He said the boy never had had the 
opportunity, and that the Duchess never allows any human 
being to see her daughter out of her own sight. He flattered 
me very much by saying : ‘ Canjel, I suppose you would not 
accept the situation of a puisne judge.’ He afterwards 
publicly put to me the question for which he is so famous, 

‘ Ciunel, what is your age ? ’ Lord Sefton’s answer is cele- 
brated, ‘ Sir, I am exactly six months older than when your 
Eoyal Highness last put the same question to me.’ I said : 

* Sir, I am more than forty and less than fifty.’ You would 
have thought the Royal privilege had been suflSciently exer- 
cised, but he asked : ‘ ^Vre you nearer the one or the other ? ’ 

I got off by saying that I was afraid I had made more than 
half the journey between the two points. He is rather 
hostile to the Duke of Wellington, and, along with other 
members of the Royal family, seems to feel considerable 
jealousy of the Premier. He says the Dulce of Clarence was 
disnaissed in a very arbitrary manner, and that the Duke of 
Wellington did not communicate to his colleagues what he 
had done till above a week after. The Dul^e of Gloucester 
is a much more sensible man than he has the credit for 
being. 

The Commission, rather languishes at present, but we 
shall be more vigorous when the holidays arrive. I have 
sent a set of questions to the Bishops, which will make them 
cry ‘ the Church is in danger.’ I wish to rescue the law of 
England frond the reproach arising from there being no 
limitation of time as to the claims which may be set up for 
tithes. 

I have not seen any thing of the Chancellor since the first 
day of term. I think I forgot to send you an account of a 
famous dinner he gave us (the Commissioners) at Wimbledon 
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(aup during the \aratioa. There will be a ternble outcij agam-t 

— . the arrears m Chancery when Parliament meets. 

AD 1S28 

New Street Clinstnm Da/, 1823 

Dear George, ... The Chancellor told Scarlett that 
Dayley IS going into the Common Pleas, and that the Meant 
place m the Kin^a Bench was to be offered to me. But my 
sentiments upon the subject remain unchanged, although 
my hopes are faint of acqumng much distinction at the bar, 
or ever having a better offer than what I refuse. 

New Street Decembers!), 1S23 

. . . On Friday I had the distinguished honour of dining 
with 3Ir. Secretary Peel, qua commissioner. I expected him 
to bo dull and formal, but I must own he \ns lively and 
unaffected, and very cml without being condt-^ccnding. JIo 
talked a good deal about the new mode of providing subjects 
at Edinburgh, which he says is owing to ihesovcro coiitcncts 
of your judges on the roburrection men, whereby the price 
has been so much raised, ife spoke with great glee of the 
bad fortune and bad mimgcment of the Kussians m their 
Turkish campaign. Setting aside the Citholic question, ho 
13 quite a Liberal^ and is for going m legal reform quite* ns 
far as would bo prudeut. 

I think there is likely to lx? a great blow-up soon after 
the meeting of Parhiraent. If the Duke were to bring 
forward Emnucipatioii, the Whigs would all supjwrt bn 
Govenimcntj but I do not believe tJwt In* has any phn 
formed, and they irc afinid of lieriig joekeye-il by him, if 
they remain quiet nmler pretenee* of giving him time to 
‘ bury the subject m obUvnoii.* 

Court of Kinp s Iknch Moch 3, IHrJ 

Dear George, . , , I)ov»u to this hour Wi tin nil t*>n- 
tmiies Attorney-GeUem!. He hw told tlu Duke <»f Wel- 
lington that he will not a^Mpt in pre]einug, and ih il he »iU 
not support the lhll;» hut he ^ys to his pnwle fneiiU 
that he will not resign, and tiuit he will throw the ef 
* CiUylw 
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clismissiug him upon the Government if they think fit. 
The Duke has certainly said to Lord Beresford and others, 
that no one can continue to hold an office under government 
without supporting the Bill, and what liis motives or inten- 
tions are in this ixirticular instance, I am at a loss to con- 
jecture. There has been no communication as yet, that I 
have heard of, respecting a successor. Eeasoning from pro- 
bability, one would have thought that the opportunity would 
have beeu eager!}' seized to get rid of an inefficient, and to 
appoint an efficient officer. There was a very strong report 
last night that took me in for a time, that the ICing really 
had resiled, and that thei*e was to be no Bill. I anticipated 
such a convulsion as there has not been in this country for 
150 years. The only difficulty will be to keep the King 
steady. He is very much disposed to be of the opinion of 
the last speaker. But he must be aware that, if he were 
now to change his mind, he must set off for Hanover 
directly. There will be an overwhelming majority in the 
Commons; and in the Lords, if the lOng does remain 
steady, it is said the majority will not be less than sixty. 
There are no symptoms of tumult in the metropolis. Lord 
Eldon will not be able to raise a No Fo'pery mob, which he 
would be very glad to head. 

Stafford*: March 17, 1829. 

Dear George, — You would see in the newspaper the 
death of poor Lady Scarlett. It was sudden at last. I was 
ordered not to come to town, but I rather -wish I had gone, 
for I have' been very wretched thinking of the scenes of woe 
through which Mary has been passing in my absence. She 
is now at Abinger with her father. For the last twelve- 
month she has been entirely devoted to her poor mother. 
There never was a more pious child. 

I have almost ceased to take any interest in public 
affairs. The Catholic Bill I consider quite secure. There 
is no longer any hope of turning the King, and, therefore, 
all serious opposition is at an end. 

Temple ; August 31, 1829. 

My dear Brother, — I had almost forgotten ‘ St. Giles’s 
in the Fields,’ but I am very much gratified indeed to find 
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^ lively interest in what concerns me. 

It really was a considerable Yictory. ^Vhen I concluded iny 

A D 1823 reply there was a round of applause, as well as when the 
\erdiet was given. I hive been rather lucky latelj. I led 
a great cause in the Exchequer against Denman, and suc- 
ceeded j another in the Common Pleas against ^VlIdo, and 
succeeded; and this against Scarlett m tlie King’s Bench 
succeeded — all being cases which I might have lost with- 
out discredit. But for the present I merely mamtaiu my 
position, and, with Scarlett in the field, I cannot expect to 
do more, I am, m October, to conduct a great cause, hiv mg 
for my chents all the judges and serjeants-at-law. The 
question la whether Serjeant’s Inn, where they have their 
chambers, be rateable to the poor as part of the parish of St. 
Dunstan’s. It is certainly flattering to mo to be selc'cted on 
this occasion. 

Our Commission is all confusion. The conveyancers insist 
on. being paid. I had a conference upon the i>ubjcct with 
the Chancellor on Tuesday, and with Peel on ^Vedne^day, 
They wish that all the conveyancers should be paid, but there 
IS a di/SciUty m providing the means. I expressed a .sincere 
wish to act gratuitously. There is no pay they can give mo 
which would adequately compenisate me for the labour and 
trouble I have had, and I would rather have the crcalit of 
.icting liberally for the public good than bo supiwscal to 
have a job done for me, and be li iblo to Cobbett’s reproach 
of living upon the taxes. Peel was very civil and sjwko 
highly of our Report. I believe he had re.id it all. I 
am sure the Chancellor has never read one hue of it. lie 
does not care a straw what happens so that he keeps Iin 
pi ice, or rither so that the present d »y jxis-cs over him witli- 
out mlerruption to his pleasures; for he b> uo menu 
demeans himself as a prudent man would do with i view to 
the stability of his own power. He is as cireless of hu 
judicial as of his political reputation. Ihu pro-.ecutii)iis 
hive silenced the scauilalous libels againht him, for whuh 
there was not the bhghUst foundation. 



DECLINES TO BE A CANDIDATE FOR A JUDGESHIP. 


Court of King’s Bench ; November 10, 1839. 

My dear Brother, . . . The Chancellor, at his levee the 
first day of term, asked me if I would like to he a judge. ^ 
He said it was desirable that it should not be supposed that 
an offer to be made a judge w'as refused, and he wished to 
know whether he should consider me a candidate. I told 
him that I begged to be excused for the present. He Avell 
knew my sentiments before, having conversed on the subject 
with Scarlett. He begged me to consider the communica- 
tion confidential, as he was desirous it should not be sup- 
posed that a judgeship was refused. This was in reality 
a distinct offer, and I might no doubt be a judge if I liked. 

I am perfectly satisfied with my determination, and I shall 
not blame myself whatever may be the consequence. 

House of Lords : February 19, 1830. 

Dear G-eorge, , . . Here we are again in the Tillycoultry 
case, of which I am very sick. I have been in six successive 
appeals from Scotland. We disposed of two on Wednesday 
and three yesterday, but the Tillycoultry is a sticker. The 
Court of King’s Bench is now at Guildhall, and I must refuse 
any more. 

]\'Iiuisters are going on much better and are now likely 
to hold their ground. Brougham says that Mr. Attorney’s ^ 
defence of himself last night was very well done and very 
well received. Brougham is supposed to have made rather 
an absurd move from Winchelsea to Knaresborough. 


New Street: Wednesday night, March 3, 1830. 
... I dined with Peel about a week ago. On Sunday 
I am to meet him, the Chancellor, Eosslyn, Sir George 
Murray, &c., at Scarlett’s. A stormy session is expected. 

Stafford ; March 14, 1830. 

My dear Brother, — I am dreadfully sick of the circuit. 
The whole of this day, till I am now going to bed, have I sat 
in my room alone (with the exception of a consultation or two), 

’ Sir James Scarlett, reappointed Attorney-General, in the place of Sir 
Charles Wetherell, June 29, 1829 .— Ed. 
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but tbi3 has been my most agreeable day since I left London. 
I have been constantly wiangUng ■with irregular and un- 
disciplined opponents, before incompetent judges A cause 
that ought to last a short hour lasts a long day, and I lead 
a hfe not fit for a gallej-slave. But as I am the first in 
point of business, I am no doubt supposed to be prooperous 
and happy, a small illustration of the deceitfulness of 
appearances. 

The circmt is the only thing to make mo regret being 
still at the bar, and I know not that I should like it better in 
quality of judge, as I should have no particle of ple.isure m 
bemg stared at and called ‘My lord ’ I would nthcr btill 
take my chance at the bar, for though I meet with much 
mortification, and have a growing misgiving as to my own 
competency, I do not vet wholly despair. ^Vhat I should 
bke above all things, would be to be in the Houco of 
Commons, and to bring m the Bills for the improvement of 
the law. Lot me hear from you. What do you thiuk of the 
Duke of WelUngton? I have a great notion of your political 
sagacity. Ho seems likely to stand his ground, although the 
session will be an uncomfortable one. 

Lord Rosslym was prevented from coming to Scarktt's 
dinner Peel wab very civil to me. I sat next Horace Twiss. 
‘Changed times/ whispered he to roe, ‘since you and I 
dined at the Burton alehouse in licnne-tta Street.’ 


CouH of King « Bcsch April 26, 1830 
Dear George, . . . TIio King’s illness is every way an- 
noying to us, Scarlett being so great u fivouritc. It is only 
a question of how xromy days or weeks the King may I-ut, 
■\NheQ the DuchcbS of Gloucester went to sto him, If- muI 
‘Ah' ’Mary, I thought wc bhould never meet igain ’ She 
perauoded him to scud for the Duke of Clartnee. There is 
no coldness, but not much uitmucy, between the* brothers. 
The Duchcss of Gloucester is his favourite. Ho talktd of 
still holding his dravTing-roow, hut there* is no elunco of hu 
recovery. 

The new reign will produce no change m tho (lovero- 
menu Tho Duke of Cloieueo (I must ay) itugtumtnoudy 
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forgave the Duke of Wellington for turning him out of his ( 

otlice of Lord Admiral. The danger is that the Duke of 

Clartjuce ^vilI become deranged before he has been long 
on the throne. He was very nearly upset by his High 
Admiralsbip ; and the excitement of a crown will be too 
much ft)r him to bear. He will be dillicult to inanarie for, 
though very good-natured, he is fond of meddling, and is very 
H)iy.arre’ in many of his notions. George IV. is the model 
of a constitutional King of England! And when he is 
missed he may be mourueil. He has stood hy and let the 
country yovern itself. 

If Mr. Attorney continues in office he will receive a 
hand.some sum for the renewal of commissions in the new 
reign. He is well acquainted with the Duke of Clarence. 
About three yi;avs ago Jim was taken to a ball at Bushey 
by one of the Fit/.-Clarences. The Duke presented him to 
the Duchess as ‘a son of Scarlett, the leader of the ICing’s 
Bench, and one of the best fellows in England.’ The 
Duchess of Clarence is a very respectable and amiable person, 
and will adorn her high rank. The first great struggle will 
be in appointing a regency, which is always done when the 
next heir to the crown is a minor. The Duke of Cumber- 
land would be the first person to be thought of, but he will 
be universally rejected, except by a few ultra-Toi-ies. The 
difiScnlty is who is to come next. The Duke of Sussex is too 
much of a party man. The Duchess of Kent with a council 
will probably be appointed — with a council, that is to say, 
limiting her power to do certain acts without the concurrence 
•of a given majority of the persons named. 

There has been a report, I believe without the slightest 
foundation, that the Attorney-General is to be married to 
the dowager Lady Cawdor. I met her at dinner yesterday 
at Ho. 4, with her son, who has been married these ten years, 
nnd has seven or eight children. But the dowager is still 
-very handsome. I do not believe that Scarlett will think of 
any new matrimonial engagement, but I cannot say what he 
may do. I am not much in his confidence, although we go 
•on very harmoniously, with the exception of an occasional 
blow-np when opposed to each other at Nisi Prius. 

H n 2 
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CHAP Ojttrt of King’s Bench Monday (May 3), 1830 

Dear George, — As you express an interest respecting the 

A.D 1830 poor King, I send you confidentially tlie most recent intelh- 
gence I have heard from Windsor, On Saturday the Ducheas 
of Gloucester was again there. She found him worse and 
considerably enlarged. She mentioned this to Sir. W. 
Knighton. He said, ‘Ah * I thought this would not encape 
you.’ The King sits up m bed supported b> pilIow&, and he 
cannot lie down day or night. The Duke of Gloncester said 
yesterday, from all he had heard he did not believe that his 
Majesty would last out the week, and that he may die any 
hour. The great question now agitated is the Regency. 
It IS said that the Duke of Clarence means to projioae the 
Queen Dowager, upon the precedent of 1751; but the 
Princess of Wales was the mother of the Heir«appartnt, 
whereas Adelaide is a stranger in blood to Victonv. 

I dined with a gay party yesterd vy at >o 4 — Duke of 
Norfolk, Lord and Lady Holland, Lord and I^dy King, lonl 
Melbourne, *lc. Lady HoUand professed to take a great Iikmg 
to me, and invited me to her Sunday morning lci6es. I 
ha\e never been a ‘tuft-hunter,’ which I do not regret. I 
might easily, if I had hked, have become a hangtr-ou at 
Devonshire House, at Lansdoivnc House, md at Holland 
House ; I have thought it better to grub obscurely at cliain- 
bers m the Temple. E\cn for ultim ite success m the salon 
I suspect this IS the better cour‘:e. Tierne> us>t.d to mi, 

‘ Let a lawyer mind Ins profession, and if he at the b ir, 
the ladies will run after bun,* 

Court of Klr^v • iKnch 
JunoT, Mcr^Ujr 

Jly dear Brother, . . . Ihc KuiiJ is as ill as i m be. I 
imy tell you, but not to be mentioneil to .uijl««l) trliitiur, 
th It when Iho Duche--s ot Glouci^Ur ig-un him he is « 
scrymuch au,red,hl 3 eye suuh and ghssj. Ite muH.. lu r, 
‘Miry, iliy linud is ijuite coiiiyio ed. I Ik lure ui the (trnt 
truths of our fuith. I h-r\e aeri-r lut. nlioually iiijurnl itiy- 
oiie. I .im |iri.]).ired for »but lu-iy h hijk u.’ Aft> rsurds I s 
ssis inoro cheerful, and talked as if U nu^ht non, r, an 1 
what hoshou'd do uhLtt ho came to (u.*a. Hut hu fa udy 
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demeanour. However, I shall not go again for a tweUe- 
inonth, although we had a % cry gracious reception and the 
whole went off \ cry agreeably. 

Coon of Kin^t Peach Voala/, Jure.’l, ISOO 
dear JJrother, . . Scarlett sate half-an-hour with the 
Ducheaa of Gloucester i,c-ttrdaj She told him that she wa j 
going down to "Windaor to-day, and that she ne\erexp.cU to 
sec the King after this vu»it. His strength sinks rapidly, so 
that if he does not go off suddenly, which may happen any 
hour, his sufferings cannot be much longer protracted. 

N’othing IS certainly known of the new reign, but it is 
underNtood that it will begin without any change Peel 
declare^ him‘5elf so disguaUd with tlie Jfouso of Common*, 
that it 18 doubtful whether he will sit there again, 

I was yesterday shut up above eleven hours with the 
Commissioners preparing th^ vecoud Keport, which will now 
1)0 preaentc‘<l lu a da^ or two I ft ir there is no chance of 
my being able to gct*to aD> distance from IaiiuIou during 
the vacation. Parliament is sure to be dl^^^ cd in, or before, 
beptember, nid I must try to wind uj> the Comrni' ion. 

Tfusplc Salunl»7 Jen? S ,J8>) 

Dear George, — I suppo«e Nomewi) or otiur the death 
of George H . 'nil Iiavt r» ichtd you bt fore thi*.* ^I iry wa.< 
a long while with the I)iieht«S4)f Gloucester yc«lcnLiy, nul 
he ml from Iier tieit the event vris alrno t hourly (ipeti^tl. 
The Duebe‘'S seenieol very much affe\.t<'«l Iiavo tf 

the King at her la-^t vinit Imt uQL,whuh pht de^nlKda* the 
ino't melancholy day of her lift. Vt lur levt vi«it he wat 
nther belter, but wi» quite iware of hi* siteutiou. IK» 
I)iiche\ss.Md, truly, that it was ratlur to be rvgrettol f r him- 
stlf, for his family, pid for the kimjdi i, that 1 1 * » i T iuig» 
leive Ixeu w* lung prutraetid. I have ju»t with 

Carrey, vrlio It inienl fit m the Uukeuf Oleuit*tcr if e f !! i*- 
ing ixirticular?-, not of inuth interval, but jicrLipv w ith 
mtntionujg. The King’s dropiical symp^ n { ^1 1 1 a >,ri vt 

measure du ipjxoml wliu tic pa’n uryct j, U.j. 1 cai «• < a, 

• Il4 *1*^ Jw9 
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This reduced him very much, but he retained his faculties en- c 
tire to the last. Soon after three this morning he expressed __ 
a desire to be moved. He then said he felt a very odd sensa- 
tion and asked if it was death. He was carried into a chair, 
and Sir Henry Halford was called from an adjoining room. 

He could only say ‘ Sir Henry.’ In about ten minutes he 
expired. Sir Henry went first to Bushey. The new King 
desired him to let the Dulce and Duchess of Gloucester know 
what had happened, that he expected to see the Duke at the 
Council, and that the Duchess should come down to Bushey, 
where the Duke was to join her at five. Sir Henry pro- 
ceeded to Gloucester House, and next to the Duke of 
Wellington’s. The Duke of Gloucester soon after received a 
letter from Peel, announcing the King’s death, and requiring 
his attendance at the Council. 

The Council met about twelve, the new King having 
come to to^vn. The Privy Councillors swore allegiance to 
William IV., doing away with the silly report that he was to 
style himself Henry IX. An order has been signed for the 
Proclamation (this I know firom Scarlett, who was present), 
and the streets are now crowded wth people waiting to see the 
ceremony. His Majesty returns to Bushey to dinner. No- 
thing is known of the measures of the new reign. It is sup- 
posed that the Duke of Wellington will retain his power, but 
he must share it with others. The King’s death is rather 
opportune ; for I do not see how Ministers could have gone 
on for a fortnight longer. It is expected that the business of 
the session will be huddled over, and then will come the 
dissolution. We shall soon see how the cat jumps. Unless 
I come in ingloriously for a government borough, I see no 
chance for myself. Seats are said to be scarcer and dearer than 
ever known: 1,500Z. a year, or 6,000?. taking all chances. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

Jfve 1830 — J^CABT 1831, 

State of Parnca on the Accession of King William IV —Standi ajain L f 
Stafford— Is returned— \t Rochampton in the Autumn, and worts fiT 
the Commission— Refuses a Tuisae JuJ^,cship— Dinner at I-ord f-aa* 
ccUor LjTidhurst s— state of the CoDtincDl — Demard for Kefotn in 
LngLind— Sleeting of r-irlLament in Oitoher—Hoiuc »'>f Co~a>Bi 
hio-iucnce— Uuto of Wtlliogton • bjwcch agairst Rofono— Kis gna* 
tloQ of SIinLstcrs— Lord Grcf I^tmo Shnutcr— liruuoliaa Linl 
Cliancollor— lUgistratiun Rill— Cu}iar IMith n^I faJhar*t Cl ef 
Raroa— S(H.cial CummUaioo in Rertshin.— I^tttn from Reading a&l 
Abingdon 

CII\P [Tiil following rtinarks on the politics of the J»> are 
- from the Autobiogr.iphy.—En.] 

A D 1830 

The Catholic Hchef Hill h-niiig lu 18111), it hung iii 
• thcbaiuue vvhctlur the Duke of \V'tlhngtori’‘i Govtrnnuiit 
was to lx* progix-si\tly Lthentlf or, with tin* \ilw of apjkos- 
ing its 7iu^i«/iuxr/i tufa Jidts^ reviltr-*, w is to rduni to iho 
ohl pnnciplf of Toryism. lu the ho|x* of its ailiunng 
to the cause of nhgious lils.Ttj, ami cmu hdtnmg to 
some Minll coinnitiutmtiit of |urlniiit iitar^ rifonu. »uch n* 
granting n j»nM.nLvti\c s to .Mmehottr, Hirmuiglum an*! 
Ixsil*-, the Wing I*>irty approvtii of I^irtl Ihwdvn, lA»nl 
Jersey and is-uklt holding oihio imihr the Dole. OM 
Ixml I’lUuiUnm, the stauntlnsl of Vhigi, wa.# ilrliglitid to 
K-e S..irltlt, his incmltr for l\t*.rlx.f«jugli, again in the 
ollitc of Atturu<)'CKiu ral. 

Hut i imUtion UtHixtt the Duke aid Uml fii»y aj* 
found impru liiahh * and in the u i*ii u wl.uh l» p.i in tl 
spnng of 1831 ), the ditfirir.its wluvh dm.hd tlrm wror 

• IUf» —Aits avf U4 tv. -• •L«o*‘l txg If l*. ,*• 

l va hUj t-wou Jty » I »J I*- »■ ♦fc-o-* 
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j^nulu'.vily nuiKipiirtl :sml agmAVatocl. (ioor^f IV. ilifd, and 
thnri* \va:< to Vi* a now Parliainont. The far.-ooin^ foretold 
that the Dnke wotild, in the now roign, e«it entirely all eon- 
neetionwith the Liberal .‘'tdo, ami tlmnght tliat the members 
ttf the ^Vhig party who had joined him onght thou to hav<* 
left him atnl rejoiiud thoir own k-ailer, as ho wtudd have been 
delii?hled to receive lliem. 1 wisli to (Jod tljat this course 

O 

had been jnirsueil ; thereby a worhl of private griof wamld 
liave bteon .-aYiil tome. Hut, I hi'liovo, tb.o Whigs in odico 
were afraid <s( be ing charged with tle^erting their now chief 
when b.o was in diiticnh if.'. 1 cannot }<oint out the jireeiso 

moment when it was tl'.cir duty to resign ; and by a sort of 
fatality tlicy wer<* fmally severed fiaan their own party, of 
wlunn, from mutual rcerimin.uions, they afterwards Ijoeamo 
the bitterest oppomutts. 


Court <t{ Kira’s i'-i iu:;! : S.ituoiay, Jnty .1, tsitO. 

Dear t.ieorge, ... I ha\a; been iti a fever these two days 
r<'Speeting a se;d- in I'arliamout. It is very d<tuhtfid whether 
I cotild gel in for a government, horongh, or whether tliis he. 
desirable. I yesterday ha<l wind I thought wa.s a certain 
oder of an independent seat, and 1 closed with the terms, 
but it has gone uiT wvtlnnii any fault of mine, .\noiher offer 
has been made me to-day, hut it. i.- at this moment in a 
complicated state, and I ku«>w not what will become of it. 
I met l.ord Cleveland at dinner on Wednesday. He was 

w 

exceedingly civil to me, and I .should not have been mueli 
surprised if he had offeretl to bring me in, h»it I have heard 
nothing from him. All the argnment.s of prudence are 
aguin.st my coming into Parliafueut altogether. With my 
heavy business, I know not how 1 am to get through it, and 
to sit up till two or three in the morning in the JIou.se of 
Common.s. But there can be no glory wit hunt difliculty and 
danger. 

For God’s sake do not become Radical. Why should 
you wish the Duke to be forced out? That he should 
acquire fresh strength is indispensable. But what cause of 
complaint has he as yet given to the public, or to any 
liberal-minded man ? 
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CirAPTER XVII. 

JtrvE 1830 — J^'tcAsr 1631. 

Sute of Parties on tlio \cce^ion of Kinp William IV —Stand* agaia Ue 
StalTord — la returned — At ICoehamptoo In the AulbniD. ami woita f r 
tlic Commiaaiua — ].(.fii3ca a I mane Dinner at Lord Liun 

ctUor L}-ndliurst8— suto of iLo Continent— Dimaiul for In 

boglood— Meeting of larliaqicnt in October— lloose of tii'nmoni 
bJoiucno*— Uuko of Wellington* bpeech ogairut Uofonn— Rcn/gra 
Uon of MinL^tcns— Lord Orejr I'rime Minuter— nroS(,ha&t I/inl 
Cliancellor— Ilegutratioo Uill— Cu{ar Pctitii tu— f jrnlLurat CLicf 
Baron— bi>ecial CommU>ion la ncrkaJiia— I.cttcra frvo lrf-ulin» ami 
Min^don 

['fuE following remarks on the politics of the diy aru 
from the Autobiognphj. — U d ] 

The Catholic Relief Jhll h uiug pa&^‘(l in it hung m 
thebihnte wlicther the Duke of Wellington’s Gotcniiucnt 
«Tis to be progresMtel^ Ltbrrul, or, \nth the \i* w of npj>« us- 
ing it-t ntiS'/uum tula revilern, was to return to the 

old pniiciph* of lor/finm. In the* hojx* of its aiihenng 
to tlie c'lU'c* of religious liberty, uul tviii hsliiiing to 
jfonio eiiiill couiiiHDceiiieiit of {urliiniLiit'ir^ refonn, atuh i* 
granting npri 'ciit itnts to Mmdudir, Ihnningleim vinl 
Lcetl’*, the hig p-tft^ ipjirovitl of laird K«»*dj.u, lainl 
Jersey ind Kirlctt holding etboj und« r the DuU (»'! 
lA>nl hitzwilhim, the ataiincht'it of Whig*, un# dilighteil l» 
tte* S.'irlett, bij mcmlier for I’etirUrough, in tl 

oflice* of Attonu>-<ieneril. 

Hut i cmhtion Klami the IniU an I I>rl (irr> «ii 
fotiml iinpruiujhh, ml in tl*^ >•*» u t»’i eh Ivgvji lu lli? 
apnng of 1830, the dilT*nuc«.* «huh diiiJfd tictn »*ro 

» ILs n i t e f «U I r-* ■Lxi * 

I 4. . m’ «u v.i.ilrd I ; a I tfit »»fc— 
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gradually multiplied and aggravated. George IV. died, and 
there was to be a new Parliament. The farseeing foretold 
that the Duke would, in the new reign, cut entirely all con- 
nection with the Liberal side, and thought that the members 
of the Whig party who had joined him ought then to have 
left him and rejoined their own leader, as he would have been 
delighted to receive them. I wish to God that this course 
had been pursued ; thereby a world of private grief would 
have been saved to me. But, I believe, the Whigs in office 
were afraid of being charged with deserting their new chief 
when he was in difficulties. I cannot point out the precise 
moment when it was their duty to resign ; and by a sort of 
fatality they were finally severed from their own party, of 
whom, from mutual recriminations, they afterwards became 
the bitterest opponents. 


Court <j£ King’s Bench: Saturday, July 3, 1830. 

Dear George, ... I have been in a fever these two days 
respecting a seat in Parliament. It is very doubtful whether 
I could get in for a government borough, or whether this be 
desirable. I yesterday had what I thought was a certain 
offer of an independent seat, and I closed with the terms, 
but it has gone off ^Yithout any fault of mine. Another offer 
has been made me to-day, but it is at this moment in a 
complicated state, and I know not what will become of it. 
I met Lord Cleveland at dinner on Wednesday. He was 
exceedingly civil to me, and I should not have been much 
surprised if he had offered to bring me in, but I have heard 
nothing from him. All the arguments of prudence are 
against my coming into Parliament altogether. With my 
heavy business, I know not how I am to get through it, and 
to sit up tiff, two or three in the morning in the Plouse of 
Commons. But there can be no glory without difficulty and 
danger. 

For God’s sake do not become Eadical. Why should 
you wish the Duke to be forced out? That he should 
acquire fresh strength is indispensable. But what cause of 
complaint has he as yet given to the public, or tn 
liberal-minded man ? 
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The Heal Property Commissioners hai e presented their 
second Report, and are to have a new commission from 
AVilham lY. I have stipulated expressly that if I come into 
Parhament I shall receive no salary. 

New Street Tborsday, July 1830 

Dear George, . . , Still I meet with nothing but crosses. 
The great Marquis of Cleveland, the owner of five boroughs, 
has made me an offer savouring of fraud and not of favour. 
He had been told at the Treasury of some man who under- 
took that if two candidates would go down to an unnamed 
borough and were returned, the seats would only cost 2,0007. 
apiece, and m case of failure there were only to be the ex- 
penses of the contest, calculated at 5007. I was to be at all 
the nsk and expense, and if I was returned I nag to have 
the honour of being considered one of Lord Cle^eland’s 
members ’ 

I had to-day a very tempting invitation from my old 
fnends at Stafford j and I really believe the best thing I 
could do would be to accept it. Both the present members 
retire, and the character of the place is so bad ths.t all other 
candidates are frightened away. Bnbery apart, I should 
stand a much better chance than any other candidate. 

New Street Wednesday, five o clod, July 21, 1830 

Dear George, — ^The carnage will in a few minutes be 
at the door to conduct me to Stafford. I know not what is 
ray chance. Perhaps I may only show myself . . . 

btafford SuncLiy night, July 2.>, 1830 

My dear Brother, — I can gi\e no information as to the 
probable result of this contest, and there is no use in bothering 
you with details I have no reason to regret the attempt. 
As things actually stand, I should have been wanting to 
myself if I had not made it. 

The Stafford election begins on Friday and will be very 
speedily determined. I have a great deal that is disagree- 
able to pass through, but I can submit to it. Jamta Scar htt 
is amved to assist me. I should have been much pleased to 



IS RETURNED FOR STAFFORD. 


liave had you here, but it will be all over soon after this 
reaches you. I ought now to be at Worcester assizes. This 
is a small sacrifice compared with those which I have made 
and must make. 

StafEord : July 31, Saturday, five o’clock. 

. Dear George, — On seeing the outside of this ^ you will 
be disposed to set the Cupar bells a-ringing 1 I am indeed 
M.P. I have had a tremendous struggle, and have gone 
through horrors innumerable. But I am crowned with vic- 
tory. I am writing half-a-dozen letters in a quarter of an 
hour, and I can at present say no more. 

I hope one effect of this event will be to render our 
correspondence more frequent. Love to all. Thine, 

J. Campbell.’ 

Shrewsbury : August 7, 1830. 

My dear Brother, — All the money is well spent in the 
pleasure my success seems to have given to the party at St. 
Andrews. Your graphic description of the arrival of the 
postman is very touching. 

I wifi, give you no particulars of my dear bought victory. 
Think nothing of the horrors I have gone through, or the 
troubles which I have still to encounter. It is something 
to be J. Campbell, Esq. M.P., not by the nomination of a 
peer, or the favour of the Treasury, but by my own indivi- 
dual unassisted efforts. 

I again dined at Lord Talbot’s yesterday, where I met 
Lord Wharncliffe, whose daughter is going to be married to 
a son of Lord Talbot, a friend of mine. . . . Lady Cecil 
Talbot and Miss Wortley received me with great distinc- 
tion. 

I escaped from Stafford this morning at six o’clock. I 
have had a sad time of it there since the election was over, 
— ^my lodgings constantly besieged by petitions. 

I am consoled to find other lawyers worse off than myself. 
Slaney, for this place, is supposed to have spent 8,000Z., and 
there is to be a petition against him for bribery. Wilde, 
at Newark, must spend more, and he will be thrown out. 

* Frauked by him.self. — E t). 
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Lushmgton at Beading is not much better off. Scarlett has 
beea very quietly returned for Malton. 

A comparison between Sheridan and Campbell was a 
favourite topic.^ A draper in addressing the populace said, 
‘ Campbell may not have all his wit, but in every other 
respect he is his equal. He is more skilled in the laws of bis 
country, and if you choose him I pledge my life he will 
serve you with honour, with fidelity and with ti'uum ’ 

So that I have great expectations to fulfil ’ 

Monmouth August 19, 1830 

My dear Brother, . . . Mary is very desirous to pay you 
a visit, and it would be very agreeable to me. But I feel 
that it 18 impossible this year. Peel has written a letter to 
the Commissioners saying that the Commission must end m 
May 1831, and we are to work very hard durmg the vaca- 
tion. They say Parbament will meet early m October, I 
have no plan, and very likely may not open my Ups during 
the first session. But, that I may understand the debates, I 
should just like to read a little of what has been done about 
the Civil List and a Regency on former occasions Unluckily 
for me, none of the Law Reform Bills are to be brought in 
next session, I have been urging Peel to have them pre- 
pared, but he won t. You may depend upon it I shall show 
myself quite independent, and this I should do from policy 
as well as principle. lily great comfort is that I can attend 
or stay away when I please. A Treasury borough would have 
been the death of me. 

There is a man on our circmt, Phillpotts, who has spent 
20,0001 in being returned for Gloucester. Stafford is not 
qmte so bad, even if I should make all the \ oters a pre'^ent, 
after the manner of the ‘ immortal Shendan.’ 

Brooks s Wednesday, September 29 

Dear George, ... I write this amidst the sound of horns 
and cries of ‘ Third edition of the Courier,’ ‘ Bloody news 
from Bmssels.’* I fear that things do ivtar a tremendous 

* Richard Brinsley Shendan was elected 31 1* for Stadord in ITfaO —1 0 

* Tho insonection -nlucb resulted m tbc separation of Dtigmai frouj 
Holland — ED 
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aspect in that quarter. The Jacobins will get the upper 
hand in Paris, and all 
flagration. 

Besides two days I was at Ellice’s, the only holiday I have 
had has been from Saturday till yesterday — on a visit at 
Abinger to receive the Duke and Duchess of Gloucester. I 
worked four hom-s this morning for the Commission at 
Eoehampton, then rode to town and attended a meeting of 
the Commissioners, am here to know the news, and am going 
to ride back to dinner — eight miles. 

I am in hopes I shall have to bring forward a Bill for 
the establishment of a General Eegister, under the auspices 
of Government, which would be a favourable introduction to 
the notice of the House of Commons and the public. The 
House will always listen to a man on his own subject. The 
Chancellor says he thinks the Government cannot go on 
without help, and wishes to coalesce with Grey. 

Scarlett had an audience of an hour from the King at 
Brighton and, in obedience to his Majesty’s commands, ex- 
plained to him his view of the present state of parties and 
the condition of the country. Peter (from Paris) and he 
afterwards dined with the King. 

The Duke and Duchess of Gloucester were, you may sup- 
pose, very gracious. He is in hot opposition. She supports 
Government, but very mildly — ^that is to say, she is very 
gentle in her words and manner, although I believe she is 
very zealous in her heart. The Duke is a foolish fellow, and 
is always in opposition. He wishes to be Commander-in- 
Chief. 

Brooks’s : October 11, 1830. 

Dear George, . . .We were two days at Lord King’s 
with a very agreeable party.' Lord Eosslyn was there all 
the time. He praises your activity in the business of the 
county of Fife. On Saturday we went to Abinger. This 
morning I joined the fox-hounds, as they threw off at a 
covert near the London road, but I was soon obliged to make 
off for the Temple. One day this autumn I had a regular 
run. Eobert Scarlett is become a very keen fox-hunter. 

I do not find any news stirring. It is understood 


Europe will be in a state of con- 


A.D, 
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the Duke meets Parliameat without any reinforcement. 
Much IS counted on Brougham’s indiscretion. I have no 
plans whatever for myself. I shall support the giving of 
members to the great towns, and the reform of the Scottish 
representation. I know not any further plan of parhament- 
ary reform that can be prudently hazarded. You cannot 
generally alter the right of voting without a complete 
houleversemetit^ and making the House of Commons greatly 
too strong for the other two branches of the Legislative 

I have heard nothing more about the Begister, but I 
think I shall contrive to bring it forivard, with the approba- 
tion of Government. I have only seen the Chancellor once, 
the day I came from Burwood. He then was desirous to know 
what Lord Tenterden thought of registration. Lord Ten- 
terden has expressed a favourable opimon. Sugden, the 
Solicitor-General, opposes. Scarlett does not wish to lia\e 
anything to do with it. So that it will probably come to 
me, which would certainly be a piece of luck, and I mean to 
make an effort to be the promoter of some other Bills about 
Beal Property, founded on our first Report, which ivill meet 
with little opposition. I have to apprehend Sugden’s jealousy. 

I should like first to make myself known in the House as 
a reformer of the law, and if I were to succeed I might try 
my hand at politics. 

Lord Tenterden sits on Jlonday, and my mode of life will 
be sadly altered. I have a great love of idleness, and shall 
be sincerely sorry to be again m harness. 

Brooks’s October 23, 1830 

Dear George, — I have now merely to say that the 
Chancellor has gone through the form of offenng to make 
meajudge of the King’s Bench. I receiied a note from 
him to-day staUng that he mshed to recommend me to the 
ICing for the appointment, if I would accept it. hrom what 
has before passed between us, I think he must be aware 
that I should decline. To become a puisne judge after my 
election for Stafford before taking my seat » No ' if I had 
been prepared for this I should not ha\ e gone through the 
horrors of a borough election. 



REFUSES THE OFFER OF A JUDGESHIP. 


I ’have not yet returned an answer. I shall see the Chan- 
cellor at dinner, and ask him if he wishes to have an answer 
in writing. I am going to sleep at Eoehampton and shall 
remain there till Monday. I have had a hard week’s work. 

Brooks’s : Monday, October 25, 1830. 

Dear George, . . . We had a pleasant dinner at the Chan- 
cellor’s on Saturday. Two Cabinet Ministers, Bathurst and 
Eosslyn, present — the rest under-secretaries of state, &c., 
among others Planta, the Secretary to the Treasury, and 
Holmes, the whipper-in of the House of Commons. I desired 
them not to send me their circulars or ask me to attend. 
They allowed that they have no claim upon me. Planta says 
that without Stafford I had no chance of getting in, as they 
have continued to be pressed for seats for official men. Peel 
has still two brothers, beaten candidates, unprovided for. 

The Chancellor appointed me to come to him to-day at 
four to speak about the Eeal Property Bills. When I arrived 
he had just been summoned to attend a Cabinet Council. I 
took him in my carriage to Downing Street. He said he 
thought my reasons for declining the judgeship very sufficient. 
The subject of the Bills is to be considered by the Cabinet 
to-day, and the Chancellor is to let me know the result. I 
said to him that, if any member of the Government or the 
law officers were inclined to bring forward the Bills, I should 
not interfere, otherwise I should bring them forward myself. 
The Chancellor said Sugden was the only objection, but 
there was an apprehension that he might consider himself 
slighted. 

[Extract from the Autobiography.] 

Never was any session of Parbament looked forward to 
with greater expectation than that which began on Octo- 
ber 26, 1830. There was then proceeding one of those 
movements in the moral world which retmn at irregular 
intervals, which can often as little be accounted for as earth- 
quakes, and the effects of which can as little be foreseen. 
The elder branch of the House of Bourbon had ceased to 
reign in France, and, under a new dynasty, a form of govern- 
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ment of \ ery equivocal aspect, but at first sight resembling 
a republic rather than a monarchy, had been established by 
an ebullition of popular resentment. Holland and Belgium 
(umted by the Convention of the States of Europe in 1815) 
a mob at Brussels headed by a printer had dissevered; and 
the Belgians, erecting their country into an independent 
kmgdom, had called a new sovereign to the throne. The 
Germans began to remind their rulers of the promises made 
them of representative government when, rismg as one man, 
they not only drove Napoleon beyond the Rhine, but pursued 
him to Pans, and compelled him to seek an asylum on board 
an Enghsh ship of war. Spam showed a determination 
to throw off the shackles which that bigoted sovereign 
Charles X. had tried to impose upon her, and gave earnest 
of the love of freedom and independence which has enabled 
her to baffle all the manoeuvres of the Citizen ICing who 
succeeded him. Poland was once more erecting her front, 
and called upon Europe to preserve to her that separate 
national exictence under the Czar of Russia, guaranteed to 
her by the Treaty of Vienna. In England the ferment was 
felt, and there was a general and strong conviction that 
something must bo done to improve our institutions, and to 
rescue us from the reproach that our representativ e system 
had become corrupt and inefficient, and that, with the 
theory of a balanced constitution, m practice our govern- 
ment was an oligarchy. Under such circumstances what 
was to be the foreign policy of the English Himster? And 
how were we to meet the demand for reform m England ? 

These questions were speedily solved, and it was made 
manifo&t that the Duke of Wellington’s Government was to 
peril its Gijstence upon an effort to assist foreign despots in 
coercing the Bolguus, and to support without mitigation all 
the abuses complained of at home. 

The lung’s speech contained the* following undiaguived 
defiaueo of all Liberals who might have been foudl) melinetl 
to eo-operate witli the authors of Catholic Emancipation: 
‘I have witnessed wath deep regret the state of affairs m 
the Low Countries. I lament that the enlightened a<lmmis- 
tration of the King should not have preserved lus dominions 



T.\JCES HIS SEAT IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


froiii revolt. I am endeavouring, in concert with my allies, 
to devise such means of restoring tranquillity as may be 
compatible with the good government of the Netherlands 
and with the future security of other States.’ 

This was quickly followed vqi by the famous declaration 
of the Duke of ^Vellington in the House of Lords, that the 
representative system, as actually existing, was absolute per- 
fection and that he should consequently feel bound to oppose 
any alteration in it. 

My part was taken, and I resolved to form a close 
alliance with those who were to stand up for the liberties of 
manldnd. 

October 2G, ISlJO. 

Dear George, ... I am just returned from assisting at the 
ceremony of choosing the Speaker. I was sworn at twelve 
before the Duke of Buckingham, Lord High Steward, who 
sat in state in the gallery leading to the Jlouse of Lords.''"’ 
Your old friend East moved the election of Sutton as Speaker. 
I stationed myself on the neutral ground, the cross bench on 
the left hand on entering the House, alongside Sir llobert 
"Wilson. 

I met my namesake, Blythswood. I rather think he 
and I are the only Campbells in the house. I had a speci- 
men of Brougham’s ascendency, for the few sentences he 
spoke (very indifferently) were listened to -with profound 
silence and attention. 

I am going to the levee to-morrow, not yet having paid 
my respects to my new master. 

Thiusclay : October 28, 1830. 

... I have been taking the oaths at the table of the 
House of Commons, and I am now a perfect member. Mr. 
Speaker, who is a brother bencher at Lincolns Inn, expressed 
great pleasure at seeing me there. 

Notliing is tallied of except the attack on Brougham in 

^ The old practice was for oaths to be taken out of doors as well as in 
the House at the table. Members had to take the Oath of Supremacy 
and Allegiance before the Lord High Steward of his Majesty’s House- 
hold — who used to appoint a convenient place cither in the purlieus of the 
House of Lords or Commons for the purpose. See Hatsell, vol. ii. pp. 
84-91.— Ed. 

VOL. I. II 
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the pamphlet just published, ■which is ascnbed to Croker. 
What from envy and resentment, the worthy ‘ kmght of the 
shire * has a good deal to encounter, 

Friday^ Octohei 29. . . . Would you ha\e me distm- 
giush myself by bnngmg in a Bill abohshing the oath 
against the Pretender ’ Considering that the descendants of 
the second James are extinct, the oath is useless, ludicrous, 
and blasphemous ; but it is not for me at present to meddle 
wth it, and I must confine myself to registration. 

Tuesday^ Noveniher 2. ... I am glad you approve of 
my answer to the Chancellor. He is behaving very ill about 
the Bills, and I think I shall be driven to put a question to 
the Home Secretary in the House. He is frightened lest he 
should give offence to Sugden. Being too indolent to learn 
his trade, he considers the man at the head of the Chancery 
bar as his master. Not having heard from bun, I wrote him 
a long letter on Sunday explaining what I proposed to do, 
and I have received no answer. 

Things look veiy ill m all respects. The ICing’s speech 
18 very unsatisfactory. Not a word of Reform, and very little 
of economy — but a good deal about the ‘ rebelhous ’ Bel- 
gians — as I am informed. Brougham tells me he does not 
mean to move any amendment, but it is supposed that the 
hlarquis of Blandford, the ultra-Tory, move an ultra- 
Radical amendment about Reform, umversal suffrage, etc. 
The King is coming down at two o’clock, I rather think I 
shall be detained here (Court of King’s Bench) till four, but 
this does not signify much, as I have taken the oaths .and 
my seat. I fear I am now entering on a very burned and 
harassing bfe. However, I am in good health, and I have 
not at chambers a case unanswered, or any business m 
urrear. For a time at least excitement stands in the place 
of sleep. 

Thursday, November 4. . . . As far as politics are con- 
cerned nothing can be more calamitous than my situa- 
tion, or more melancholy than my pro»pccts. Iho Duke of 
Wellington seems disposed to establish an ultra-Tory Govern- 
ment which I cannot support with honour, and the leaders 
of Opposition are hurrying the country to confusion and 
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ruin. But all the facts will be before you, and you can 
•easily enter into my feelings. 

I have been in the House both nights. 

. . . Nothing strikes me so forcibly as the degraded 
state of the House of Commons. ‘ Seeing what we have 
seen,’ Peel is quite a second-rate performer, and his col- 
leagues are much below mediocrity. There is a better 
speaker than Lord Althorp in every vestry in England. 
Brougham is certainly a splendid orator, but he gets over 
the ground very slowl}', and does not speak to convince. 
The best speech has been made by O’Connell. I had only 
heard him once before, when I formed a very low estimate of 
■his powers ; but on the first night of the session he spoke 
with true passion and vith deep effect. Hume is inexpres- 
sibly disgusting, and nothing so strongly shows the fallen 
state of the House of Commons as his ascendency. He is 
a low, vulgar, illiterate fellow, whom nothing can abash. 
Denman spoke last night, and with great applause. 

There is a strong notion that the Duke will go very 
speedily. It is said he and Peel are both desirous of re- 
tiring, Brougham’s motion for Eeform on Tuesday night 
is supposed to be the vote which will turn them out. What 
is to follow? A change of Ministry under such circum- 
stances will be a revolution. If the motion is moderate I 
shall vote for it. The Duke, instead of thro\ving himself on 
the people, has appealed to the Tories. He has incurred a 
tremendous responsibility. 

Saturday^ November 6. . . . The Duke seems absolutely 
infatuated. If he would not strengthen himself by coalition, 
why does he turn the people against him ? 

London is in a very queer state, and there are serious 
apprehensions that Lord Mayor’s Day may not go off quietly. 

Monday, November 8. — ^The plot thickens, and I fear 
we are on the eve of awful events. On coming to town this 
morning I heard the appalling intelligence that Ministers 
•will not let the King go into the City on Tuesday. Whether 
there be or be not reason for the alarm, it is equally bad. 
If Ministers mean to rule by terror, they will only hasten 
the crisis. I met military marching to London, and I hear 

1 1 2 
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troops are coming from all qiwrters Nay, they are sending- 
provisions and sand-bags, «lc , into the Tower that it may 
stand a siege. The Bute of Wellington has made himself 
so unpopular that I really believe he would have been in 
danger. There is a strong feeling that Jilinisters must soon 
give way, and that I^ord Grey will be sent for Indeed, the 
one event would be a necessary consequence of the other, as. 
Grey is the only man that could be tried. 

Brougham has just told me his Resolution is to he of a 
\ ery moderate character, and I ha\ e given in my adhesion 
to him. Notwithstanding the efforts to excite alarm, I 
think the Resolution will be earned The Buke of New- 
castle (as his cousin Clinton, hamster and jSt P , tells me) 
says he considers the Buke of Welhngtou’s speech a certain ^ 
token that a Bill will immediately be brought in for Parlia- 
mentary Reform This is a joke, but you cannot easily 
imagine how vindictive the old Tones are against the Duke 
of Welhngton They say they would much rather have 
Grey 

Aldersoii is the new judge going into the Common Pleas^ 
Bayley is going from us into the Exchequer, and our two- 
new Judges, I believe, are Gurney, now sitting next me, and 
a special pleader of the name of Patteson 

Thi ee o’clock . — I hear the Tunds ha\e been down at 75, 
that there is the greatest consternation m the City, and that 
the re\ olution is considered as begun Tins I can tell you 
for a certain truth, that the Duke of Wellington’s conduct is 
um%ersally condemned, and that he has entirely lost the 
confidence of all parties Law, Lord EUenborough’s brother, 
says to me that his hrotber and the other Jlmisters were 
surprised and grle^ed by the Duke’s speech against Reform. 

To-morrow is still looked forward to with great appre- 
hension. Jilany think that there is a greater danger of 
tumult than before, and that the King’s popularity is gone. 
Brougham “^ays that his motion inll be the firbt and the 
great trial of the strength of Go\ernintnt. I think Jlimsters 
will ^e^y likely resign before the day comes. 

•Taesdayy^otemhtr d . . Ministers are a erj guicnllj 
blamed for not letting tho King go to Guildhall flic im- 
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■pression was very strong in the House of Commons last 
night. I should like to fire off against the Duke myself, 
but I am so circumstanced that I cannot with propriety. I 
saw the Chancellor to-day when I was sworn in under my 
new patent. He said he had mentioned the matter of the 
Bills to the Cabinet, that it was the opinion of the Cabinet 
that I should show him the Bills, that the -opinion of the 
Attorney and Solicitor-Greneral should be taken upon them ; 
that, if the Cabinet approved, the wish was that the Attorney 
•and Solicitor-General should bring the Bills in ; but, if there 
was any difficulty about that, they thought they should be 

- brought in by me as head of the Commission. The result 
would be that the Bills would fall to me, but before these 

■ delays are overcome there will be a change of administration. 

The Chancellor was obliged to leave me to receive the 
Lord j\Iayor, who made a most ludicrous figure, and had 
forgotten what is called the warrant, which ought to have 
been filed in the Court of Chancery. When the Chancel- 
lor returned to his private room he laughed very much at 
the Lord Mayor. I said, ‘ Misfortunes never come single.’ 
However, the Chancellor seems down in the mouth, and his 
pohcy, I suppose, will now be — ^to be taken up by Lord Grey. 
■Lady Lyndhurst corresponds with the great Whig leader, 
.-and I should not be surprised if, by some intrigue, Copley 
.should again survive all his colleagues. 

Scarlett's situation is now very painful, and gives me 
_ great uneasiness. What he is to do on Brougham’s motion 
I know not. I would advise him to vote for the Eesplution, 

- and receive his dismissal if the Duke thinks fit. 

There is to be no dinner at Guildhall to-day. Some say 

■ the King will go to Guildhall on the 15th. He had better 
•first change his Minister. Turtle is at discount in the City 
•as well as Exchequer bills. 

I hear there is a paragraph in the newspapers that ]\Ir. 

• Campbell and JMr. Pollock refused the office of judge before 
it was offered to Mr. Alderson. Pollock owns to the refusal, 

• saying he thinks the functions of an advocate more agreeable 

- and more honourable. I cannot regret, notwithstanding the 
unlucky turn things are taking, that I did not consent for 
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the rest of my life to wear a red gown and be trumpeted into 

■ an assize town. Qmet does not do for me, but I fear I have- 

little to expect in public bfe except anxiety and mortifi- 
cation. 

SatvAdoAj^ Nohe^nher — . . . Brougham’s imprudence- 

13 almost equal to the Duke of Welhngton’s at this crisis, and 
IS a sort of counterpoise to it. Many Liberals are afraid of 
him, and if Ministers had even remained silent about Ee- 
form they would ha\e been powerfully supported. I have 
tried to get from Brougham the terms of his Kesolution for 
Tuesday, but all he ivill tell me is that it will be very general 
and very moderate. I understand he says to others that he 
means to open a specific scheme of Reform, although he will 
conclude with a general Eesolution that Keform is necessary^ 
I continue to believe that there will be a majority on the 
other side, but so small and so composed as further to weaken 
the j\Imistry and to encourage the Eadicals In the struggle 
all men will be driven to commit themselves so deeply that 
moderate and safe measures will become impossible In 
the ‘ desultory conversation,* last night, on the Insh Sub- 
letting Act, I made a few observations, proposing that there 
should be oue law on the subject for England and Ireland. 
Parnell and several Irish members approved of my sugges- 
tion, and Sir Henry Hardmge afterwards talked to me on the 
subject But I am so languid, and heart-broken I may say, 
that t am qmte incapable of doing myself any credit, even 
if I had m me wherewithal. 

There is no news here. By way of joke a report is 
mentioned that the King of the French is arrived in 
London, and will soon go down to Ilolyrood to join the King 
of France .md Xavarre. 

The Eoyal visit to Guildhall is blown over. The DukoV 
declaration against Eeform will not bo so speedily forgottem 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer made a wretched figure 
last night The Treasury bench being battered night by 
mght, must be soon blown to pieces. But then again 
Brougham’s petulance and personaUties and inconsistencits 
tell when it comes to a division. 

Monday, Xoiemher 15.—. . . JIimstcMguo out that 
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they are to have a majority above 100. Lord Cleveland’s 
members (with one of whom I have just been speaking) are 
to vote for the Eesolution. The Marquis waited on the 
Duke to tell him. The Duke said : ‘ Ton are qiiite right. 
Be consistent.’ Scarlett advises me to stay away, but I am 
determined to vote, and it would be right that I should 
state my (jvoiuids ; but it is all quite doubtful — that is to 
say, my speaking; for vote I will, co ate que coiUe. There 
seems no doubt that IMinisters will survive this division, but 
how they are to get through the session I understand as 
little as ever. The Civil List comes on to-night. I shall go 
to chambers. Thank God, I am not sitting for a Treasury 
borough. 

Taesda^, Novemhev 16, 1830. — The game is up! The 
Ministers are out ! The division of last ni"ht'' has finished 
them. No one expected it; neither side at all anticipated 
such a result. I was not present. That I might be able 
to attend on Brougham’s motion to-night, I left the House at 
five, went to chambers, worked there till eleven, returned to 
the House in a cabriolet, found the House had adjourned’ at 
half-past ten. I did not know what had happened till I read 
the newspaper this morning. I then saw Ministers were 
utterly demolished, and I now know that they have all 
resigned. I presume Grey will immediately be sent for. 
Brougham says he shall still bring on his motion, but the 
better opinion is that it \sdll be postponed. The Liberals 
are in a terrible scrape. It is utterly impossible for them 
to satisfy the expectations they have raised. In a short 
time Hume will be firing into them as he has lately done 
into the present i\Iiuisters. 

The fires are spreading in different parts of England, 
and there is a very deep alarm among all ranks. I suppose 
the Funds will be down to-day five per cent. 

House of Commons, Nov. 16, half-qpast five. — I have 
heard the declarations of the Ministers in both Houses that 
they are out. I am just come fi'om the Lords. The Duke 
looked very much down in the mouth. He is quite hoarse, 
and could hardly get out the few words he spoke. There was a 
“ On Sir Henry Parnell’s motion fora Committee on the Civil List. — 
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CHAP dead silence when he finished Peel spoke \7ith much more 
— life, and what he said, in answer to Lord Althorp, ivas verv 
D isao dignified and was amazingly well received Wule I was 
standing on the stepa of the throne just now, he came in I 
bowed to him, which I never did while he was in office, and 
he seemed pleased with the salutation Brougham’s speech 
was very absurd ^^’hen be told me that he meant to push 
on his motion, I could not believe him he said 

amounted to an intimation that he vrould not take office him- 
self If he refuses, he can only mean to head a revolution 
Before Peel spoke the report in the House was that all had 
resigned, except the Chancellor Peel made no exception 
when he talked of his colleagues The Duke of Welbngton 
spoke only for himself I make no doubt that Copley will 
try to intrigue aud to keep the Great Seal His secretary 
said to me just now, ‘As we did not come m vnth the Duke, 
I do not see why we should go out with him.* Everybody 
says Scarlett cannot be continued m office, although I cannot 
seethe reason, as he cameni at the expressed request of Lord 
Grey and the heads of the M hig jxirty I hav e not the most 
distant notion what the law arrangements will be If Copley 
goes out, Leach will very likely be Chancellor If it had not 
been Scarlett’s ill luck that connected liim with the Duke, 
he would now hav c bcou Chancellor as a mere matter of course 
There can be no doubt that Grey will be at the head of the 
new Government, with Lansdownc for Home Secretary M ho 
is to lead the House of Commons I know not Probably 
Palmerston 

Court of lung s Bcneli 
Wc<liicMla}, ’Soicni'bcr 17 ISVO 

Dear Georgd, — Grey is 'Minister, with a eaite bhiriche 
He saw the King between three and four yoterday Hit 
King receiv ed him most cordially lud afftction itely , and cer- 
tainly used the languagt of a constitutional sovereign lit 
said ‘ he gav e Ins entire confidence to the Duke of "W elhugton 
while Ahuister, and ht would give his tutire confiduict to 
Ins successor ’ 

iVothing further is Known Tlhc Ch intcllor is out as wcH 
as his colleagues He took leave of the b»ir this inoniing ui 


OED GEEY FORMS A NEW ADMINISTRATION. 

sent by Horne. ,He is a bird of ill-omen, having 
le death of three Cabinets, and no wonder a new 
y should be afraid of him. 

s said that Brougham is troubling everything. I had 
conversation with him to-day, and gave him some 
md serious advice. But he says he cannot take office 
t losing Yorkshire. His object is to lead the Moun- 
I told him that if he did not place his glory in bring- 
)ut a revolution, he ought to go into office. He says 
ported Canning though not in office.’ Answer, ‘ This 
institutional. You must take the responsibility of the 
■es you support ; besides, such a connection with an 
stration is embarrassing and cannot last long.’ He 
le Great Seal is the only thing he could take, and it 
then be thought his conduct was sordid. I suspect he 
like to be Chancellor ; but he is so much pledged 
Education, Slavery, District Courts and Parliamentary 
1, that Grey can hardly place him on the woolsack 
it endangering the Government. However Brougham 
sent professes a fixed determination to take no office 
er. 

lelieve that nothing of Jaw arrangements is known, 
alk of Plunket for Chancellor, but this would not do 

Thursday, November 18, 1830. 

. There are great difficulties in forming a new ad- 
ration. Brougham last night again fired a shot at 
It is said that Denman is to be Attorney-General, 
is a keen canvass going on for his office of Common 
nt, which he is expected to vacate. Bickersteth is 
of for Solicitor-General. Scarlett has heard nothing 
Grrey. He • has not resigned, and I do not see why he 
., as he can have no objection to support Grey’s Govem- 
and he accepted the office at the soUcitation of Grey, 
owne and Huskisson, the heads of the parties now 
cing. 

lere is a talk of an early dissolution, as the Government 
^'hs are in the hands of the late Ministers. If ParUa- 
is reformed, there will be a fresh argument for a disso- 
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lution, dfc least if the reform goes further than a tran&fer of 
the franchise from rotten boroughs to great towns, and in that 
case even there might be a clamonr for dissolution. So that 
my career is anyivay like to be short. 

The fires midtiply and become more appalling. The com- 
bination of the agricultural labourers in the southern coun- 
ties IS tremendous I fear awful times are at hand. 

Fnday, November 19, 1830 

. . . The ofiice of Sohcitor-G-eneral, I believe, is not 
actually filled up. Pepys, a Chancery barrister, is the fa- 
vourite to-day. I have been talked of a little, but my sup- 
posed connection with those going out is, I behev e, considered 
an insuperable objection, were there no other. Brougham is 
m a very complacent humour to day, and seems disposed to 
patronise the new Government. He made a ferocious attack 
upon them in the House two successive evenings. I met him 
just now in the House of Lords, and he told me the Cabinet 
IS nearly arranged Grey, Lansdowne, Althorp, the Duke of 
Richmond, Sir James Graham, Palmerston, Charles Grant to 
have seats. He said he had refused the ofiice of Attomej- 
General, but did not mention any other offer he had had. 
He wishes the seals to be put in commission. Grey told him 
this could not be done, but Brougham still presses it. In. 
truth it cannot be done, for there is not the inachmery. 
There are no judges in Westminster Hall who could be 
made Commissioners. I should not wonder if Copley were- 
retained. 

Scarlett’s extreme bad luck, you may imagine, is \ury 
grievous to us all. Mary cares the least about the loss of the- 
flattering prospects of the fimily. 

Saturday, Isovctnbcr 20, 1830 

... I hue just Ind a little conitrsition with Lord 
ChmudlorBiouaUm. He sajsWiWe is not to bo Solicitor- 
General, but Home from the Court of Chancerj. Supiio.uiif 
I rmglit think iiijsclf ill-iiscd, he said it ira. iieccss-arj- that 
bj'wayof ajijjuihe should base one of the lawodicers in the 
Court of Chancerj, and that it ironld ho Homo or l>ei.jst 



BROUGHAM BECOMES LORD CITANCELLOR. 

lie had little doubt Horne, who, though soiiior to Denman, had C 
agreed to serve under him ; the matter to be finally fixed ^ 
this morning. I find there was a general expectation at 
Broohs’s, as well as in Westminster Hall, that I should have 
been appointed, and I dare say it would have been done had 
it not been for Brougham’s spite against Scarlett. A man 
within half an hour has offered me a bet I should be ap- 
pointed, as at Lord Essex’s and Lady Jersey’s last night, 
where he was, I was the favourite. 

I lay awake a considerable part of last night, and my 
thoughts were not very agreeable. I had walked home from 
the Temple at one o’clock with Scarlett and Robert, whom I 
met by accident at the Temjile gate. Sngden was with them. 

The late Attorney and Solicitor had been clearing off all their 
arrears, and setting their house in order. Scarlett has had no 
communication whatever from Grey, and I cannot help think- 
ing that he is ill-used. Both under Canning and the Duke 
of Wellington he did*everything in his power to promote the 
interests of the Whig party. 

The riots in Sm*rey become more alarming. Mrs. Robert 
Scarlett and her children have been obliged to fly from 
Abinger, and the country round Dorldng is all in a state of 
insmTection. Brougham says the first act of the new Govern- 
ment will be to send a Special Commission into the southern 
counties to try the offenders. 

A dissolution is talked of on the supposition that there 
may be a coalition between the Wellington Tories and the 
old ultras too strong for the Whigs in the House of Commons. 
There was a meeting at Peel’s yesterday. He told his friends 
that he should not go into angry opposition, but would watch 
the measmres brought forward. 

Brooks’s, Jive o’clock . — I add a postscript to say that I have 
just witnessed the solemnity of Lord Chancellor Brougham 
taldng leave of the Court of King’s Bench. When the court 
was rising he bowed to the bench and to the bar, and we all 
bowed him out of court. It was all dumb show. I am very 
much surprised that he could refrain from making a speech. 

I think I told you in my /first letter that Brougham had 
owned to me that he was to hold the Great Seal. When I 
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hailed him as X/jrd C^aneelloT he at first saifi, ‘ Lord Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury,’ but he then acknowledged his destiny, 
and lie hypocntically affected tu say that my remonstrances 
had had some effect m inducing lum to accept office. 
The truth I most firmly believe to be that the Great Seal had 
not been offered to him when he made his two speeches in 
the House of Commons, and that he ne\ er refused any office 
except that of Attorney-General. Horne is actually ap- 
pointed Sohcitor-Genetal. 

This room presents at this moment a new and striking 
spectacle. It is filled with the new Ministers and theic ad- 
herents, and great numbers are sitting round the tables 
■writing lists of the new Mimsters for their friends m the 
country. Such a day for Brooks’s ’ WTio could ha\o foreseen 
it’ Who could have foreseen the blindness and obstinacy of 
the Duke of Wellington? With common prudence he would 
now have been quite secure. 

. . . The accounts from the country are more and more 
alarming. The barracks at Chichester ba\e been taken by 
the mob. 

The general notion is that the Government will not last 
long, but the King being sincere I know not why this should 
be so. It is a wise thing politically to make Brougham 
Chancellor. As member for Yorkshire m the House of 
Commons he must have soon unsettled the Government. He 
maybe quiet enough now about bliverj and Kcforui, and 
if he 18 troublesome be can be turned out without much 
danger ; for m the Ixirds there are no inflammable materials. 

1 fear jou may be tired of my speculations, so Adieu. 

Court of LiDg 8 Bench JlondaJ, November 1S30 

Dear George, — 1 thank you.much for your long and in- 
teresting letter. We agree prekty well, but you are too Ikuiical. 

I still stick up for the arist ocracy of England, to w bom the 
country at every period of ic-s history has been indebted fur 
its liberties. 

There isto be a transfer of the seals of office in thecoursc 
of this morning, and I expect to /.ee the new Attornej-GcaLnl 
m Ins place before the court riv^s, Ixird Brougham w to 



LORB BROUGHAM ARB VAUX. 


mount the woolsack at five o’clock. I think I have given you 
a little peep behind the scenes in the formation of the new _ 
Ministry. ... I yesterday called on the ex- Chancellor and ^ 
found him coming out of his o-wn door. I walked with him 
some distance, and he talked very freely of the present pos- 
ture of affairs. He puts a good face upon it, but he is 
evidently much depressed. He is now reduced to abject 
poverty. I do not believe that he will have 2,000<I. a year 
to spend. His habits and those of Lady Lyndhurst are very 
extravagant. 

There is only one little scrap to be given away, the Soli- 
citor-G-eneralship to the Queen. Broughamin disposing of this, 
and of ofi&ces far more important, will act without any regard 
to the opinion of the profession. He likes to show his power 
by doing what other men would be afraid to do, and this in 
small as in great things. On Friday he spoke at the bar of 
the House of Lords in plaid trousers and a tie-wig instead of 
the full-bottom. I told him I should go home and burn my 
full-bottom, and if the Lords complained of disrespect, I should 
cite the example of an illustrious member of our profession 
who had lately left the bar. 

The House is to adjourn to-night for a week or ten days. 


Court of King’s Bencli : Tuesday, November 23, 1830. 

Dear Greorge, — You may be thed of my daily de- 
spatches, but I will give you one more. I have just been 
pleading at the bar of the House of Lords before Lord 
Brougham and Vaux. I kept my word to appear before him 
in my tie-wig, and I escaped a reprimand. The full-bottom 
is very odious. So strict Lord Eldon used to be that I re- 
member Wetherell, when Attorney-Greneral, having forgot 
his full-bottom, appeared in a tie, and Lord Eldon regretted 
that His Majesty’s Attorney-Greneral was not present at the 
bar as the interests of the Crown were concerned.’ 

Nothing could be more whimsical than the changes in 
both Houses last night. It was infinitely droU in the Com- 
mons to observe who changed their seats, and where they came 
to. I remain on my old neutral ground. 

Since I began this letter I have been called back to the 
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Lords. After tlie opening of a new appeal, I 

witnessed the august ceremony of Lord Brougham and Vaux 

AD 1 S 30 being sworn in as a peer. Before, he was only Speaker of the 
House of Lords. He went through the ceremony with much 
gravity. He is laughed at about Vaux. It is an absurd 
piece of vanity. There are lanous jokes about him already. 
Vox et p^ceteiea rnkiL The Court of Chancery is to be 
called * Vaux Hall.* 

Saturday, No% ember 27, 1830 

Dear George, — I am touched by the deep interest you 
take in my fortunes. With great pleasure I have read 
over several times the letter I received from you y esterday. 
I should doubly enjoy any good luck I may c\er meet with 
by thinkmg how you would enjoy it, 

. . . God knows how the new l^Lnistry will go on, but, 
with prudence, I see no reason why they should not be stead) . 
Grey is justly blamed for bringing in so many of his oivn 
family — at least seven: son, son.m«law, brothers-in-law, 
nephews-m-Iaw, Xc. 

You will see my Bills in the ‘ Times * of to-day. Brougham 
was rather disposed to keep them to himself and bring them 
forward in the Lords. But he at last ad\ised me to gi\c 
notice of the Registration Bill in the Commons, and I think 
I have now appropriated to myself the reform of the law of 
Real Property. ... I have had notice from the Chancellor 
that he wishes me to go on a special commission next month 
into Berkshire to conduct the prosecutions against the noter®. 

Tuc$(Li}, November 30, 1630 

. . . I mean to present the Cupar petitions to-night, but 
I am rather afraid to go near the House, for there are four 
ballots, and it would play the Deni with me to be put upon 
an election committee. 

The state of the country becomes more appalling. The 
damnable custom of paying wages out of the poor rates, 
winch h IS prevailed for twenty years in the South and W tat 
of Engkind, is one great cause of the mi-^hief. Scu-icty 
seems entirely dissolved. I tremble for the fate of our 
cluldren. 



PETITIONS PROM CUPAR, PIPE. 

Friday, December 3, 1830. 

... I presented last night the Cupar petitions against 
slavery, waiting two hours to my great inconvenience that 
there might be no delay. I mentioned the lively interest I 
took in the petitions as they came from my native place, 
nnd, though the petitioners were not my constituents, I was 
connected with them by the ties of early acquaintance and 
^^iendship. I particularly touched on the tender feelings of 
the ladies, and in compliment to them I moved that their 
petition should be printed, notwithstanding the general un- 
derstanding that, on account of the enormous expense, slavery 
petitions should not be printed. The House -with great good 
humour agreed to my proposal. You may prepare a para- 
graph upon the subject for the ‘ Fife Herald.’ I looked over 
the signatures and was surprised to know so many, and that 
the subject should have attracted the notice of writers, 
■doctors, ministers, farmers, &c. &c. 

... I have been working in Scotch appeals, and to-day 
was obliged to return papers with eighty-jfour guineas, not 
being abl.e to attend at the bar of the House of Lords on 
Monday or Tuesday. 

Wedaesday, December 8, 1830. 

Dear Greorge, ... I wished to have given you some ac- 
count of the dinner on Sunday at Brougham’s, but it has all 
gone out of my head. I only recollect that I was reminded of 
the saying of Chancellor Oxenstiern, ‘ See, my son, with how 
little wisdom the world is governed.’ Brougham himself has 
more genius than wisdom. As to the others, I take them not 
to be at all above mediocrity. I wish I had a bit of land to raise 
potatoes upon in Scotland, for land in England will soon be all 
eaten up by the poor rates ; but there is little chance, except 
in case of public convulsion, that I should be ever induced or 
permitted to return to live in my native country. 

Friday, December 17, 1830. 

Dear George, — You will see by the newspapers that 
I have made my motion.^ I have not lost my character, I 

' For leave to bring in a Bill to establish a General Register of Deeds 
in England. — Ed. 
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believe, althougli I have not gained an^’thing beyond a little 
— * — notoriety, wliicb, if without disgrace, is an advantage. I had 
A.D. I8.J0. Ill IuqJ- a motion coming on when I expected to be called 
to, respecting the borough of Evesham. This lasted till 
past seven o’clock, when, unless there be something very 
inviting, members go to dinner. There was a great disper- 
sion, which damped me exceedingly, and I by no means did 
the thing so well as I should have done had it come on two 
hours earlier. However I did not break down, and the whole 
went off as well as I could expect. Except Brougham, no 
one probably would have had a more favourable hearing upon 
such a subject. The newspapers can give you no notion 
of ray speech, as it could not be intelligible to the re- 
porters from its technical details. 1 mean to publish it in a 
pamphlet. 

I have the satisfaction to think that for the rest of life 
there is nothing, in civil life at least (although I may be 
obliged to tight in the field), which can put me wucli into a 
funk. I recollect, nothing like last night since the first time * 
I was to say prayet.s in the Hall of the New College, St. 
Andrews. I remember jiacing backwards and forwards till 
the bell tolled eight — and then my lieart died within me. 

* If iny blood were up I would care no more about speaking 
in the House of Commons than before a jury. But the 
genua demonstrativuin dicendi lias always been disagreeable 
to me before all audiences. 

Saturday, December 18, ISW- 

Dear George, — I find I gained a little more credit, thougli 
prolxibly not much more, by iny Kegister speech tliau 
I was aware of. J^ist night in the House of Commons 
several members, with whom I was not acquainted, aceostcti 
me, and said they did not suppose the dry subject of rcgistni- 
tion could have been made s5o interesting, and tliat they were 
strongly impressed by my arguments, 

I am going to ltc;idiug on December 9/, and shall be 
there, 1 suppose, near a week. 

Alexander, the Chief liirou, will not resign witlnmt a 
peerage, and Copley’s job* is for the present at an end ; but 
• Vix., ty »ucci-«4 him ».» Lord Cbict IJaryu.- Eo. 



SPECIAL COMMISSION AT HEADING. 


unless there should be a coolness between Lord Grrey and 
Lady Lyndhiust, he will have the refusal of any judicial 
place which may become vacant, either in the Exchequer or " 
King’s Bench. 


Special Commission, Reading : December 28 1880. 

Dear George, — Here we are upon a very tiresome job. 
Heaven knows when it will terminate.*’ We have not even 
the excitement of a little personal danger, for the town is 
as quiet and dull as can be. The counsel for the prisoners 
are singularly stupid men, and I have just been obliged to 
caution one of them against putting questions to hang his 
client. 

Lord Brougham has got two men at the bar here into a 
ridiculous scrape. He told Maule and Malkin they were to 
be junior counsel for the Crowu. They came last night, 
when the solicitor from the Treasmy said he had no instruc- 
tions from the Attorney-General or Lord Melbourne to retain 
them, and they have this morning returned to London. Tliis 
is like Brougham’s conduct to Lord Lyndhiust in offering 
to make him Chief Baron when there was no vacancy in the 
office. 

I have nearly a sinecure. While Gurney is opening the 
case to the jury, I shffil only have to look at the proof of the 
first witness. 

Ireland now excites the most painful interest. They say 
there is not a man in Ireland whose property is under 500L 
a year who does not wish for a dissolution of the Union, that 
is, separation and the independence of Ireland. On the next 
general election no candidate will have any chance who pro- 
fesses himself a Unionist, and O’Connell’s nominees will re- 
present Ireland, unless open rebellion should previously break 
out. If O’Connell would have accepted the office of Chief 
Justice of the Common Pleas, it was a dreadful blunder not to 
appoint him. He would have been extinguished for ever, 
and if he had misconducted himself as a judge, he might 
easily have been removed. But every successive Government 
has played into his hand. 

" Special commission to prosecute the rioters in Berkshire. —Ed. 

VOL. I. K K 
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Crown Court, Abingdon 
Thursday, January 6, 1831 

Dear George, — You are nght in supposing that there lo 
no interest in these proceedings to me. But Goi emment 
and tlie public altacb importance to them. ^VTien in town 
I met Sir James Graham and George Lamb, the under- 
secretary, who mqmretl \ery anxiously into the temper of the 
juries and the disposition of the people. The cases here are 
^e^y trumpery, and it is lmpo^slhle to execute. In my 
opinion none of the poor devils should be put to death, for, 
after all, machine-breaking was their object, and the taking 
of money, which is called robbery, is merely incidental. No 
personal violence was offered or senou'ilj intended. Now my 
entenonas to capital pumshmeut is this: would I ha\e shotthe 
man lu the commission of the offence? . . . I am inclined to 
say that no case of forgery should be capital. "WTiat do you 
think upon this subject? 

I expect to finish here to-morrow. In pubhc I am doomed 
either to haie painful excitement or tiresome dulness. But 
I had three happy day*, with Mary and the children ni 
London. 
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January 1831 — October 1831. 

I>rougham’s enmity to Scarlett — Speculations as to the coming Eeform 
Bill — Dinner at Edward Ellice’s — Dinner at Lord Chancellor 
Brougham’s — Introduction of the Eeform Bill — Leaves the Circuit at 
Shrewsbury to vote for the Second Eeading — Majority of One— 
Brings in BEls for the Amendment of the Law — Dissolution of Par- 
liament — Ee-elected for Stafford — Letter from Lord Brougham — Silk 
Gown for Tancred — Bill against Bribery — The Cholera — The Drawing- 
Eoom — New Parliament — Speech in the Debate on the Eeform Bill — 
Moves an Amendment — Coronation of William IV. — Scotch Eeform 
Bill — Dinner at Lord Althorp’s — Eeform Bill thrown out by tlie Lords 
— Speakers in the Debate. 

Wednesday, January 12, 1831. 

Dear Greorge, . . . Alexander has this morning announced 
his determination to resign, and I suppose Copley will be _ 
Chief Baron forthwith. It is said to be arranged that when a 
he resumes the Great Seal, Brougham is to be Chief Baron, 
and so alternately, like councillors in a Scotch corporation. 

As things now stand, we should have Copley here for Chief 
Justice in case of a vacancy. Thus all hope of Scarlett’s 
promotion is for ever at an end, 

Saturdaj’, January 15, 1831. 

... I have got Lord Melbourne to "write a letter to the 
Real Property Commissioners, which I dictated, and my col- 
leagues "will see I have some influence with the new Govern- 
ment. Brougham, however, retains his enmity to Scarlett and 
all connected with him. I do not wonder that Brougham felt 
mortified, for, being paramount in the House of Co mm ons, 
when he came into the King’s Bench he was inferior to many, 
which he probably ascribed to Scarlett, who if against him 
always beat him, and if on the same side never allowed him 
to interfere. Just before the change, Scarlett twitted him 

K K 2 
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mond, Lord Grey, Lord Atelboume, Lord Es es. Lord Ljnitl- 
Iiurst, "Master of the Rolls, Attorney and Sohcitor Gentnl, 
IGng’s Ad\ ocate, Lord Advocate, Dr Lushington, ind John 
Wilhams I ne\ er was more amazed than v\ hen I ord hy nd- 
hurst was announced To have thought three months ago 
I should have drntd with him at Lord Chancellor Brough- 
am’s f He put a good face upon it, and he aiul 1 rather 
approached each other on our former footing of familiarity. 
Grey seemed very cheerful and was quite unaffected — m 
spite of the debate on the Civil List, and the approaching 
election of the Duke of Nemours to be ICing of Belgimn 
I have worked above ten hours to-day I dmed it 
Scarlett’s, where I met Lord Rosslyn,but ho siid nothing 
of Fife Rogers the poet and ^lackintosh were of the pirty 
— both very agreeable 

I have a tremendously busy week before me, and I look 
to it with some apprehension 

Wwlncsday 1-t.bruaryD 18J1 

I re illy could have told >011 nothing of the Chiii- 
cellor's dinner worth relating Brougham did not wait for 
Grey before he ordered dinner, ind the Premier came in is 
we were eating our soup I was not introduced to him, but 
hearing my n imo mentioned, he very unafFectetliy isked mo 
to drink wine with him Wcwcrc it a distance from uicli , 
other, and he went oflf soon ifUr we returned to the driwiug- 
room But I st lyed prett> late, and Brough un and Copley 
talked of Best ind our old fneuds with their wonted Iictncu 
I have put off the =*^:ond reading of the Regi ter Bill till 
the 4th of "March, hut I ipprehend that Puli imentary Befonn 
will occupy the whole of the week from the Ist of M ircli, and 
I leave Ixmdou on the 5th \\eare to be a dismil turn 
upon the circuit, the gaols being very full, ilthough tiure 
will hardly be my civil business I wi-^h I eoull cut tin 
circuit iltogether 

Courn t Kin» s IkDch 

T cstlay Itbruary. IsU 

Dear George,— O Connell came up to me m tlie Hou e 
of Commons Inst ni^hf mil coroiilimuittil mu on ini sjm-cIi 
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on Friday against the iNlarqiiis of Chandos. This is a little 
alarming, but I do not regret my ebullition. 

At present \vc are sitting at G uildhall and I can hardly 
give any time to the House. The Court sits till near six 
o'clock, sometimes later. I have four, five, or six consulta- 
tions in the evening, and I have to read briefs, which, if 
printed, would make a folio volume. 

My notion of perfect happiness, is, having nothing but 
politics to attend to — a good cause — ‘and associates entitled 
to perfect confidence. Unfortunately for me, my time is 
wasted by professional drudgery. 1 ha\e no cause, and no 
associates. You may think it pusillanimous to sacrifice 
Parliament to Nisi Prius, but you must recollect a man 
cannot take a portion of business and no move. He must 
play the whole game or give it up entirely. Then iny station 
in the House of Commons depends very much on my station 
at the bar. IMany, there, look with a foolish respect to an 
eminent counsel. 

I have been writing during a speech of Pollock’s which 
draws to a close. I am rather agreeably circumstanced, 
being junior to Scarlett, instead of lighting him, which is 
to me every way disagreeable. Xt is an ocld change that, 
instead of a powerful patron as he might have been expected 
to be, he turns out to be an overwhelming: rival. 


Sunday night, Fubruary 27, 18‘Jl. 

... I must still say you are much too Radical for me. 
Any thing which amounts to the foruiiition of anew' Constitu- 
tion I shall oppose, as I hold the formation of a new Con- 
stitution to be an impossibility, and there has as yet been 
no instance of it in the world. A Constitution may bti 
modified and improved, but it must spring from time and 
accident, not from design. 

I have received a copy of a Cupar petition for Ballot, 
with a request to support it, but I shall certainly oppose. 
As yet I am a decided enemy to Ballot. It would have a 
feeble effect in checking bribery, but it could not at all 
check undue influence, except in as far as it promoted false- 
hood and hypocrisy. I should certainly like to make a short 
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ivin Ku»»eU’s motion, but all tlio House mil 

^ ^ ™ appalled by the prospect of reputed 

efforts in \ain to catch the Speaker’s eye. 

[^On the 1st of hlarch Lord John Hussell introduced his 
long expected Eeform Bill. — E d.] 


Wednesday, March 2 , 1S31 

Dear George, — You must be Kadical indeed if Jlmistcra 
have not satisfied you* We are quite appalled' Ihcre la 
not the remotest chance of such a Ihll being carried by tins 
or any House of Commons. You may anticipate the con- 
sequence. 

I am again in a very embarra<Mng situation as I am per- 
sonally concerned. I was prepared to support any niwlerato 
measure, but tins really is a revolution ipso /ado. It is 
unquestionably a new Constitution. I am quite m despair 
and shah take no part m the discussion. I could not do so 
advantageously or creditably. Had the me.isure bttii prac- 
ticable, I would hue 8upporte<l it tolls iirihus. Going so 
far it does not go far enough. lUe old Constitution being 
gone, we might have had something much more porfett. 

The sensation produced in the Hoiue, as } 0 « uuy sup- 
pose, was great beyond all example. Iho violence of the 
plan rather lessened the alann, for people felt that it could 
not be earned, 

Scotland ought to bo highly plui'csl, and as fir as bcot- 
1 md IS concerned I entirely approve. Hut all thi-^ might 
Ime been done ^vlthout overturning the existing Constitu- 
tiou of I.nglaiid. 

I am invited to-day to meet the Duke of Wellington at 
Scarlett’s. I am not sorry that I have i good txtU'C to ho 
absent. There is no le,ulcr with whom I can a^ociatt iny- 
fadf, and I c.ire not how soon I am hon tU combat. 

House of CommoiiSt fixe o'doJ .. — I Uiiovt notiiing 
more, but I write you a single hnt, 'ihe House is novr on 
private busines-. Iho gcm.nl i.cuUmcnt is tluit tlio inci- 
burc goes a gre it deal too fir. It is ippLiudcti by the 
lladicals and some W lug-*, but very distastcfui to a great 
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puvt of the Whig party, and I do not think there is a possi- Cl 
hilitv of its hein <4 carried. 

V C? 

Grey <litl well for his per.-onal conscipiencc to make it 
so strung. The t'ivil List and the Budget will now bo for- 
gotten. As far as Parliamentary Keform is concerned he 
has given a good pennyworth; hut, by so committing the 
House of Conmuius again.-'t tlie count rv, he lias incurred a 
tremeiulous re.-'jsmsibility. Lveu out of doors the measure 
will be a good ileal oppo.'-ed, for all corporations are to be 
annihilated, and they will make a considerable clamour. 

1 took a pla.ce this morning s<jon after eiglit, but J have 
no notion of speaking. Scarlett called and asked me to meet 
the Duke of Wuliiiiiiton in a manner that 1 could not resist. 

1 shall remain in the llou.-e till half-past seven, go to dinner, 
and return. If it, liad not been for the Duke’s declaration 
against all Iveform, be might have taken up the cause of 
■hukUrate Iveform, and again bcmi .Minis(i-r ; but I consider 
him as for ever extingni>hcd. 

Timr'iluy, March a, ISai. 

. . . The general belief is that the Bill must be thrown 
out on ilie second reading. I expect Ministers will then 
resign and anarchy Avill begin. 

1 feel inclined as a choice of evils to support, and even to 
speak in favour of the Bill. 

I was absent from the House two hours last night to meet 
the Duke at dinner. He was very good-humoured and iin- 
affected, and laughed like any ordinary man at the dismay of 
the borough patrons. 

I returned to the House as soon as the ladies had with- 
drawal, among whom was the pretty and pensioned Mrs. 
Arbuthnot. 

Grantham Election Committee : Jlarch ‘1, 1831. 

Dear George, — Here I am serving upon an Election 
Committee. But this is a piece of good luck, and the only 
one I have met with for a long time. The case is settled and 
ivill he over in half-au-hour, and then I am exempted from 
•serving on election committees for the rest of the session, 
d might have been fixed for six weeks. But what small 
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con'iderations are thej»e compared to the great que tiou of 
Keform' 

I went do\rn last night fully re-oUed to “jptak, but cir- 
cumstmces arose winch altered my resolution, and I did not 
offer myself. . . . Baring made a great impression, and Peti’s 
speech was undoubtedly \erj fine. The speaking bat night 
was all against. Palmerston made but in indifferent hand 
of it, and exposed his cause by conceding m substance that 
this \ri3 a new CouvUtution. If I had spoken, it would ha\o 
been to try to pro\e that it is the old Constitution of old 
huglmd, and would be lestom/ioii, not innouition. Con- 
sidering that the three great features are disfnnclusing rotten 
borough*!, giving member-v to great unrepresented town-, md 
confining the qualification for boroughs to householder-, this 
might be argued with some plausibiht j . 

Jjihmiy of Iloiusof CommonSijU'i o^dock—. . , Ihe 
sensation m the public mind is great beyond an)thing m iii) 
time. 2^0 event, foreign or dome-tie, cm be comporud to it 
for effect I am afrud that, after ill, the mui-ure is a new 
Constitution and that the roolution is begun ^^lth the 
shopkeepers and farmers it will be \cry popular Not so 
wth the populace. Indeed, if it were to be a fin il adjibtinent. 
It would nther be anstoeritical, and would gi\e in nmnen-e 
preponderance to the landed interest But people would not 
be Mtished till um\er-al suffrage and the ballot were triexl. 

Temple s^jturJjy, Mnrch 3, lb'll 

... I bitterly repent not haiing taken i jurt in the 
dchite. But I am not altogether withjut remed\. I Iu\e 
ill ide up m> mind to lea\c the circuit and come up fur tho 
bccoud reading of the Bill couf** giie cootp — vll con-nltritioiii 
of wh it-oeier miture being di-regiried 

The inea>ure takes \ery inueh with the conulri. JvlTriy 
got off \eiy well last night, but rather shuwed huibelf to be 
a %er> cle\er mau thm a \er} great orator. 

Worcester Ter»ls)' a ol^t. Jta c*. S IsJl 

, , I continue \er> much di-tncltd. Had (he biM- 
nt^s fmi'heJ hi-ri to-iLu, i' I onif I mt "H 
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xiin up to town, expecting to find the debate still going on. 
I must now look to the second reading. I still consider the 
Bill dangerously violent, but I apprehend less danger from 
passing than rejecting it. I expect to-morrow morning to read 
a speech of Scarlett’s, and to hear that he has resigned his seat 
for Malton. He wrote to Lord Milton on Sunday to tender 
his resignation. This is all quite right, and when he is out 
of Parliament his position will be improved. It is much 
better that every tie between him and the A\Tiigs should be 
dissolved. 

If he and I are on opposite sides, it will be after the 
example of father and son in the Scottish civil wars. 


Worcester : 

Thiirsdaj'.night, twelve o’clock, March 10, 1831. 

Dear George,— I wonder if you could do what I have 
done to-day. I rose before seven and I have never left the 
house, or seen any human being except a servant, the whole 
day. You lead a nice easy idle comfortable joyous Hfe. I 
worked fifteen hours in court yesterday. I have to-day been 
upon the Eeport of the Eeal Property Commission. But I 
can think of nothing seriously except the Eeform Bill. I 
shall leave Shrewsbury Saturday the 19th, and be in my 
place Monday the 21st at all sacrifices, hlinisters certainly 
have the country with them, but whether they would gain 
numbers upon the disfranchisement question by a dissolution 
is attended with some doubt. 

I go to Stafford to-morrow : a horrid prospect for me, as 
you may imagine. If the Bill passes, the constitution of the 
borough will be altered. How the right is in freemen ; 
then it will be in the ten-pound householders. About 500 
would be added to the constituency of a better class. 


House of Commons : Monday, March 21, 1831. 

Dear George, ... I left Salop on Saturday night, re- 
turning a great bag of briefs. This I should not mind if I 
could do any good when I come. I shall have no opportunity 
of speaking. 
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nujoTirutxl. It is well under5.tood that tlie di\-i>iou will Iv 
tu-nigUt. Xu onu cm certaiulv toll the r&ult, but mv m\i, 
opinioa is tb.tt the BUt will be lost, and there will be an in.- 
ineilute liijhsolution. 

If tUe House divides I sIiaU >ct oflt to Herefonl to-morrow 
iiioruiujj» I was only four hours in bed la*t night. 


Sew street Wedae^tiy acnuE.*, 
Four Q clock. Moicii «i, 

De-ar George, — lam just relunieil from tho House. You 
have heard the diviaiou— 302 for; 301 agaiust— so I cairitHl 
the Bill by going up. But I did not get a hearing though 
I otlereil myself seven times> In two hours I set oiT fur 
1 leieford. 

ilcreford . ThursAiy. Maxh i\, 

Hear George,— ‘I hope )ou may not pay postage for 
letter, but it is very uncertain* whether Sliuisterj, with a 
majority of one, will go on with their Bill before the present 
House of Common', I beUeiethoy would much sooiiur luve 
lost it by a majority of one, and then they might have di'- 
solved with great ^efuf. They will now bo a gixd <Kal 
hamperedwuh Committee. t>f coursol could learn nothing 
Iwfore I left Ia>udou. 

The div isiuu vvus not so exciting x> out of dcors might Ivj 
expocte\I, although the mo-t important and critictvl diiisiou 
that ever look place, I sU^^'^l in vnth the We at 

first believed that we had it, for a< the Xo^s went out they 
were wul to Iv (but they were not then counteti by the 
tellers) 2i)S. Wo were drst couattd by the telKr# and foui.d 
to l>e 302, But when the Xoes Wgan to wme in li.ey t\ - 
that they had counted lhcm>eU».s m the lobby, and 
that they were 309. .Vlexander ILmug toM me that he 
Uiui'clf had couutevl 30a gv> out, Kor 'Oine tune I lad i.' t 
the sukdled doubt tUi the HiU was lost, and Hvriiauumt di- 
'oUed. Then auue the njwrt tlat the hat! etag- 

gerated their uumlx^r*, aadthe soitma aaaoui.ctintiU at tie 
table, ‘The .\yes vrho remtuaed wt re 302. nieNcKiwh.f 
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went forth were 301.’ (Cheers, cheers.) Jiut I have seen ( 
imieh wore anxiety and nmeh more exultation upon the -J 
giving of a verdict. The men of different parties were 
mixed together laughing and joking, although not only the 
country, but they individually, had such ijuportant interests 
at stake. 

Scarlett spoke very well indeed. lie was immediately to 
resign. 

Ministers, notwithstanding all their hlimders, arc now 
secure. Reform has been a grand coup d’etat for them. 

But for this nu'asure they would have been out with ineffable 
disgrace. Budget aud all is forgotten. It was curious to 
see how Twiss and such luou had put on airs as if they were 
again in otlice. But they are irrecoverably gone. Peel 
himself is evidently very much cast down, for he cannot stem 
the torrent, and it is doubtful whether he can ever regain 
his consequence. Had the Bill been thrown out by any 
considerable majorily, he would immediately have been 
Prime i\liuistor. The Tories are quite prepared to give up 
the Duke of Wellington and acknowledge him for chief. In 
the reformed Parliament he must struggle for a seat, as 
Tamwovth is half disfranchised. 

. . . Good night, t have not yet been to bed. I slejit 
a good deal in travelling, and I always ^id that excitement 
stands in the room of sleep. / 

Mojtoouth ; March 27, 18.31. 

. . . The King I believe is qui^ firm, although all the 
women about the Court are againsyUie Bill. I had a letter 
yesterday from Mary, in which says she had been calling 
on the Duchess of Gloucester, wh > praised Sir James Scarlett’s 
speech. ‘ Then,’ says iMary, ‘ t \q looked very Idudly at me, 
saying, But I hope, my dear, yo u. will not be angry with us, 
for I know Mr. Campbell is on t le other side, and I have no 
doubt it is because he really t links the measure wise and 
advantageous for the country.’ iThe chance of the Bill being 
carried by the present Parliamfeut is the certainty that it 
would be carried by a new Piydiament, aud some who are 
hostile may yet be disposed tg> prolong their existence ff' 
few months. •' 

/ 
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I had a compliment paid to me by the mlnbitants if 
Hereford, out of ivUich I might have made a flaining parigroph 
m the newspapers. Aboie 300 respectable hoiueholders 
.issembled, came to ray lodgings, and gate me nine cliein 
for having earned the Bill. 

Temple Iliursday, April r, I'iSI 

Dear George, ... I amved at Trlwood’ on Tue-dav 
inoramg, and had two \ery delightful da>s ob^rviDg the 
opening of the buds, and listening to the larh and the thru-h. 
The nightingale has not jet been heard 

I was told at Eriwood that the Duke of (rioucc-tcr 
demanded an. audience of the King — not i rehtiun or 
fnend, but as a Peer of Parliament, and stated to Inm Ins 
apprehensions from the Reform Bill. The lung 'wid ‘ Duke 
of Gloucester, instead of being offended, I am obliged to jon. 
You Iu\ e done this as,vou do everything ma>erj gentleman 
like manner.’ From which the Duke infers tint the ICing 
will not agree to a dissolution' 

TliundJay, \i«J H 


. . ^luuster^ Ime got into a mess about thi, sixtj two 
members, by which number the House was to be reduccil, 
and the anti^Rcformists are in spirit's 

. . I am going to mote to bnng in ‘=ome Bills fur the 
amendment of the law. I shall get no one to listen toioi, 
.ind shall ‘ay verj little 

Intiay, Ijnl 15 


. . . 1 got off well last night with mj lull-, and V !>> coin- 

plimentcd by Peel, and extra> igintly by 0 Connell. How- 
ever (as might he expected) tlie ncwspipern Inrdl) imnium 
^uch an unpopiilir subject, I wis obliged togise tip tht 
second reading of the Kegu^ter Hill for loalij, bat Althorp 
promised me another day and tied ired tliat (»o\tnuiutit j'n]>- 

iiotled the Bill. ' , . i , . 

■* T \i-nl u 


. . . ^ on will ‘teethe* debate la^t night Vi idjuiirmd. 

The Tones mj thej ludumjontj in the* Uuu-i. I Mi-ixet 

* Ills brother m law 'sir Iv^lmund Curtu siIacc. nvar 

* OntiueralGaiCoi^camotiot- fora ivsotu wo lUl ‘ 

the IIou>c of CoQimciiJi sliould not U-i dim cainiU ecu a^y y » 

uiajorln of eight —Id v 



PAELIAMENT DISSOLVED. 


Ministers did not feel very strong, for they encouraged the ad- 
journment. I think Gascoigne’s motion will be canded. . . . 
Altogether it is bad work, and the excitement is too strong 
and too painful. 

House of Commons, Wednesday, April 20, quarter-past 
Jour . — It is said to be .well understood that there will be 
an immediate dissolution, and I believe so. hlinisters, as I 
apprehended, have managed it badly. They go to the country 
on very bad grounds. Those who voted with Gascoigne will 
have rather a plausible ease to make out. 

You will see that 1 spoke last night. I did not break 
do^vn, but I cannot say much more. I rose very early after 
a dull speaker, not hoping to get a hearing at a more favour- 
able hour. I wish I had entered into the general merits of 
the Bill, as others did who followed, for I had some good 
remarks to make upon it not yet touched upon, but I con- 
fined myself almost entirely to Gascoigne’s motion. 

. . . Denman tells me, what I expected, that they are to 
urge the King to an instant dissolution. They would like to 
delay a little, but they are afraid the King might waver, 
and that persons would get round him to frighten him. 


Friday, April 22 , two o’clock. 

. . . The King is coming at half-past three to pass the 
Civil List Bill and to prorogue Parliament. The dissolution 
will be to-morrow if not to-day. The division last night 
shows that hlinisters never can have a majority in this Pai’lia- 
inent. . . . 

House of Commons, four o'clock . — Parliament is pro- 
rogued and will be dissolved to-morrow. I heard the King's 
speech after witnessing a most disgraceful row in the House 
of Commons, for which I refer you to the newspapers. 

There is dismay in the heart of many a one ; but all put 
a good countenance upon it, and so do I. In the House of 
Lords I found myself standing between Peel and Lord John 
Eussell, and I said jocularly to Lord John, in his next Reform 
Bill I hoped there would be a clause for establishing a better 
communication between the two houses, as in the narrow 
passage I had been squeezed against a door, and the glass of 
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my witch was broken Teel baul this wa* i case fur j com- 
pensation clause, wbateier might become of the proprietorj, 
of the boroughs in Schedule A 

It was not known till one o’clock that the King wi;# 
coming to-day 

There mil be terrible work at some of the ckctions 
Keform touches us bttle at Stafford, and ought rather to be 
unpopular But my constituents look to more iinmaliaft 
objects I find it is expected that I should stick to Staffonl, 
and I should ho acuised of great pusilkauiuiity if I withdrew 
I am acting against all prudence 

It was worth while to p.iy a few thousands to bu prestut 
as a member to-div when Bed was interrupted l)> the Uhek 
Bod, and 1 now lnv< i more h\dy notion of \ inous p.issigt-* 
of English history 

The Kmg looked very lU, and after the Uefonned Tarlia 
ment has been elected wc shall have i demise of thu crown 

Siafford fealMTvlas SjtAoO iWl 

Dew George, — I am again MP for Stafford Ihc re- 
turn IS iiiidt, and inumber I muat remain till I un tunii I 
outb^ icommitUe Bribery md treating might bo proiet I 
cnougli to imsc it thu whole Ifouse of Commons , but Ihtr 
18 not tlu runotest danger, for by immumond buch 

tbiogs art done h« ri with impunity 1 mil amu t ) >u ly 
and by with souk f tlu humours of the phet. Inul'-tnU 
of the jxill — 

C mijibell 5 <*« Imriu o32, II iwkcs 410 

riu ch uriug !>« just going to btgin M irj full urs m 
our nrriage ind fim liotHa deckoil with bUu uad ^<lrl‘t 

ribbons slit h h bten nry popuhr m ^t itfoni, in 1 net i> I 

a gooil many lotc"* sitting lu tho Hall Iiy tliu Ifiitr Ih 
common moth < f gmng iplumikr wia toiofc hr Mr nnl 
Mr- Ciuiplull 

llawng dui tl with ml fntiuU I «‘h lU <» t oft f r K'ul i , 
triMl lU night uuf shillU m Kings IMich (u Miml.. 
morning It w uM nth r Ime Utu »h*- ^ruM f r me l . 
biu sluun un ilftUn Iml Ukiu U n.iu out Mi tul.r 
pri e eonhl inU h JiNtdualbv »ucvij- 



GKNKRAL ELECTION. 


The procession is ready to start. The band is playing 
* The Campbells are coming,’ and I am sent for. 


Moutlay, M:iy 2, 1831. 

. . . I\[ary and I started amidst the cheers of the popu- 
lace, and, travelling all night, reached New .Street between 
three and four yest«n-day. 

I had a note this morning from Brougham which I copy, 
that 3'ou may see the exulbition he feels at the turn which 
the elections are taking. 

My (liMr C'ain[ihi'!l,— I ;im very lli.aiilo'ul indeed for ymir wulc.inu; iti- 
formation : not Uiat I had tlK‘le;u.( doiiht ahoiit yourself, but I was al.'uinod 
al the nearnc.vt lielween your worth}’ colleaitnc and the common enemy. 
Ycmr note hv<t niirht reliev<-d mo mo.-<t o])j)(iriunely. .t!l on and 

every wliere beyoml even ,•/(_»/ I'Xpeciation.i, whieh wert! not cold and con- 
lined. Three ^e!.•. of .'•‘coieh bnrehs rexcu.-d ;i> brands from the lire. .Vfler 
thi.s anythin^; eiso would be .a sinkinir. l!ut, I must add wltal, jn.stilie.s one 
even more, and particularly as it luliiLs my conlident predict ions. I 
ye.-)ierd.iy had a let tot from Lord Anglesey, in which lie .-avs, Mich Ls the 
elfcet of the dissolution and elections, ho sliall he able to do without, 
cither Insurrection .Vcf or -v«ov //•cey/.r (whicii a week ago he had asked, 
and it is in answer to what I had written in rejdy to that demand). lie 
adds that nothing can be better than the beliavioiir of the ttijHiUor.^. Of 
cour.se lie only .speaks for a month or two, but that is enough. Ever 
truly yours, 

II. r.UOUGIlA.M. 

I do not wonder that hi.s liead .should be turned, for 
never was such luck a.s now jittends them. The difficulty i.s 
the Hou.se of Lords, 'rhere certainly was a large majority 
against the measure, and nothing but fe:ir will now clumge 
them. The Bishop of Norwich cannot find another bishop 
to hold bis proxy, the rest being all the same way. 

Scarlett has accepted a seat from l..ord Lonsdtilc, and has 
openly leagued with the Tories. Ifobert is going to Cam- 
bridge to vote for Gonlburn and W. Peel. X regret this, 
although I advised .Sir James to accept Lord I-ionsdale’s offer, 
as nothing can embroil him more with the Whigs, who hate 
because they have wronged him. 

Court of King’s Bench : Monday, May 1(5, 1831. 

. . . My old friend Tancred has been veiy active as a 
Keformer, has written a pamphlet on the subject, and lieeii a 
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candidate at Weyoioutlu As a reward, Brongbam is going- 
to give him a silk gown, although he had declared Taucred’a 
entiie want of business to be an insuperable objection. When 
X spoke to him upon the subject, he said in his sarcastic 
manner, ‘I am afraid Tancred has no business to have a silk 
gown.* I am exceedingly glad onTancred’s account that the 
thing IS now to be done, but I must own it is ajob. 

Scarlett sent a message to Sir James Graham touching 
■certain expressions used from the hustings in Cumberland by 
Sir E, Wilson, and haa had an apology It is said there is 
to be a duel arising out of the Northamptonshire election, 
between Lord Altborp and Cartwright. Peel demanded an 
explanation from Hobhouse 

The new Earl of Munster has agreed to give his father 
his proxy for eight months If this new peerage is to be 
endowed by the public, it wiU cause some outciy notwith- 
standing the ICing’s popularity. 

I am going to write to Brougham about bribery and cor- 
ruption. If the laws remain as they are, there will be more 
corruption thm ever at such a phce as Stafford, for this 
being the only class of boroughs which may be bought, the 
price IS likely to nse enormously. If ^Ministers will not 
undertake to bring Forward the subject, I will take it up my- 
fcelf. 

• Ma.;; 21, 1831. 

... I am just returned fiom a consultation witli 
Brougham, Lord Lansdowne, and Lord John Russell, on 
bribery and Kefonn. They were obbged to attend the cock- 
pit (the Fnvy Council for appeals), and our conference did 
not begin till half-past four. I am ordered to prepare cer- 
tain clauses to be introduced into the BiU, or to make a 
aeparate Bill. This, of course, is a profound secret I enclose 
Btougham'a letters. 

Brougham says that Grey and the whole of them are now 
very eager to take up the subject. 

ilonilaj', Jloy 1841. 

. , . I told Brougham yesterday that the mcasurts 
against bnbery must be made the subject of a separate 
Bill, as they were to extend to the whole of the United 



rUOPOSAL'^ Ft)U A r.RIlJEKY BILL. 


KingiU'iu, ’And tor other reasons. At hi.s levee to-day he 
.‘^aid tliev agreed, and that Lord John Kns.-^ell \vonld annonnee 
that the Bill was prt'parod by me, and would h<r brought in 
as soon as the Keforin Bill had pa.-sed. I cautioned him not 
t(» mention my name publicly us connected with putting 
down bribery, as it might be my ruin at Stafford, it being 
almost as dangerous as for the nuunber for Coventry to bring 
in a bill to forbid the wearing of cockades. He said that 
Denman, as Attorney-tieneral, nmst be annotmeed as the 
author, for Lord .John Uu.-'.'-cll could nt)t undertake it himself, 
there beimr so much law in it. I must m.ake mv election 
between any edat and avlvantag<* there miglit be in bringing 
in the Bill, ami the txlium 1 should inctirwith my constituents. 

.Ministers are seriously afraid of the cholera morbus. 
Lord Lansdowne toUl me on Sattuday he had just been 
signing an order for all rags imported from the Continent 
being .‘joaked in some mi.vtnre before they are landed. 11(‘ 
mentioned a report tluit a case h.'ul occurred at Dover, but 
which was not believ<'d. If it breaks out in Loiulon in July, 
it will make short work with Keform. 

Lord Jolm RussclI called tipon me yestenlay. Brougham 
is very slippery, and no reliance can be placed upon him. 

Silt iirdiiy, Miiy es, ISai. 

... I am just come from the Drawing-room. !Mary 
was the handsomest woman present. She looks amazingly 
well in her Court dress and diamonds. The diamonds come 
from her poor mother. The Duchess of (jloucester and the 
Landgravine, who were .stationed close to the t^ueen, were 
very civil to us. The Duchess said she knew me immedi- 
ately, notwithstanding my costume — the .samel amdraivn in. 

I am going to dine with ILM. Attorney-General,’’ along 
with Sir James Scarlett. Habit reconciles one to these 
things. This day twelvemonth I dined at No. 4 New Street 
with the Attorney-General. Scarlett bears the reverse with 
magnanimity, although he has had great mortifications to 
encounter. 

Notwithstanding the squeeze, the Drawing-room wa.s a 


* Denman. 
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SIS 

SVm.' sight. There never were more pretty womem 

assembled together, and they were tastefuUy as well as 

■A D. 1831. mdcently dressed. ° 

Monday, May 30, 1831 

... I had a long inteimew yesterday inth Lord John 
Russell, who talks hke a man of sen'se, and sees the difficul- 
ties and objections he has to encounter. 

Nothing beyond an intimation will be given touching 
bribery till the Enghsh Reform Bill has passed. I haie just 
been talkmg with Wetherell, who laughs very much at 
Brougham’s notion that the Bill will pass in three weeks. 

Brougham, somewhat irregularlv, was at Denman’s dinner 
on Saturday. I told him that hib forcing the Hor&e Guards 
was nothing compared to his coming to a bar dinner. f[e 
has been in some trouble about charges of wntiug in the 
‘ Times ’ 

Tuesday, June 7, 1811 

, , . There are riunours that ^Iimsters do not puU well 
together, but I do not belieie a word of it, although 
Brougham may make Grey a httle uneasy, and Grey may 
not hke Brougham’s system of puffing himself in the ne^T^- 
papers and making hnn«;elf appear Pnme "Mimster. The 
Court of Chancery is constantly crowded by people coming 
to look at Lord Brougham. All persons from the country, 
after mounting the Monument and visiting the lions m thi 
Tower, come to sec Lord Brougham. 

Tuesday, June U, 1831 * 

... I am just returned from the House of Common''^ 
where Manners Sutton was uoammoubly re-elected. I should 
ha\e bked exceedingly to lia\c made a speech against him, 
for his conduct in the last session was anything but impartial. 
His praises were chiefly sounded by the Opposition, who pre- 
sented rather a formidable array. The} profess great deter- 
mination, but they cannot fight long with spirit and \nthout 
hope. 

I found myself in a most alarming situation on SatunJ ly 

* The new Pailiamcnt met on the lUh ot Juno , on dio SUt fxini 

J Russell re inlroduced the Befono Bill '-tn 



MAKES A SPEECH ON THE EEEORM^ BILL. 


:at the dinner given by the Merchant Taylors’ Company, sur- 
rounded by inveterate ultra-Tories, and anti-Reformists. 
'VVetherell undertook for my safety on condition that I would 
protect him in the House of Commons on the first day of the 
session, 

Com-t of King’s BencB : Thursday, July 7, 1831. 

Dear G-eorge, — I am now sitting within a few inches of 
Cobbett, who is firing at the jury over my head. He is 
telling them that Scarlett was a mild and liberal Attorney- 
' General, and that Denman is a base tool of the bloody 
Whigs. 

You will see that we divided this morning between four 
and five. Majority for second reading, 136. I spent three 
very disagreeable days. I had the influenza upon me ; I was 
.each day engaged in special juries at Guildhall ; I had no 
appetite to speak, and I knew my friends would be disap- 
pointed if I did not ; I have not had more than two or three 
hours’ sleep any one night since Sunday; I was obliged 
first to get up before seven to go to the House of Commons 
for the purpose of taking a place from which it is possible 
to speak ; then into the City ; next to contrive to get aAvay 
in time to be at prayers in the House of Commons a quarter 
before four, that I might save my place, and, after getting 
home, to read briefs for the following day. My plan was to 
lie by for Pollock, Knight, or Pemberton, King’s counsel 
brought in to oppose the Bill, and to try to follow. But 
none of them spoke the first or second day. Pollock was 
Ttwice up, but not called to. The others did not attempt. 
Lord Althorp having announced the intention to divide the 
third day, I was determined to speak as soon as possible, for 
if I waited till late I should have no chance, — although to 
.speak early is generally unpleasant, as the House is thin 
and inattentive. At half-past five I somewhat impudently 
took possession of a vacant place on the Treasury Bench, 
very near the Speaker. I rose twice without effect. The 

’ Cobbett was tried before Lord Tenterden and a special jury July 7, 
1831, for a libel published in his JRegister of December 11 previous. The 
jury could not agree, and was discharged, which amounted to an acquittal. 
— Ed. 
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tlurd time he called out, ‘ C\impbell.* I advanced to the 
- — !_ table — the same po-itiou from Trhieh Lord John Bm^ell} 
A.D 1 S 31 speahs. The novelty of my position at first appalled me. I 
had Lord Althorp, Stanley and Graham along>ide. My 
mouth became parched, and I vras m great jeopardy; but I 
rallied and got through without disgrace. I =poke about an 
hour without hrealcuig dovm or being coughed down. I can 
say no more, but thi* is something, and better than if I had 
not spoken. Jeffrey, who was clo^e by, said if he had not 
known the turn of the Hou^e of Commons, he ‘should have- 
been >.urpn>ed that I had not more applause, a» it was a 
• very able speech, but he had learned that nothing is much 
applauded unle-s personal attack-v. He >aid they will listen 
to reasoning, but they will not applaud it. The House divide<i 
without auv other lawyer speaking. I magnamniouslj pro^ 
cured a -eat for Se^eaut \rilde,and did what I could to .I'-iat 
him in getting a heanng. He offered himsdf, but M dbn»n 
Brougham was preferred. I do not believe the Tones can 
DOW make much of a stand, but there must be a great deal of 
time spent m the Committee, and I expect to find Paihament 
-ittmg when I return to town. 

bolop, 1. 1S31 

Dear George, ... If 1 find I can strike m with effect I 
will run np from Hereford. I have ordered a notice to be 

en for me ‘ that no vote shall be gamed in a borough fay 
renting a tenement if the rent be re-erved oftentr than 
quarterly.’ This is a verj important point. Jfinister-, after 
their blunder about the half-yeariv re-ervation-, are afraid to 
put any qualifications on the right, which would produce 
something like umv eiNiI sufiage. 

“H uvlsT, Aegsst IS 

. . . The Bill has got into a -lough from which I know 
not how it Is to be pulled out. -Vithorp, Uke Bottom the 
weaver, will play all the parts him-elf I was last night 
going to answer Sogden, but his lordship preferred arguing 
the law hun-elf. So I went to Jeep. 

I am summoned to a con-uUation at Ixird John Ku.-cUs 
at two, to be attended by the Attoruev and Sohcitor-GLncral, 

■\\ ilde and -ome other finend-. I have been prepanng ^oaIe 



MOVES AN AMENDMKN'l’. 


amendnieuts of the clause which I think would gain the 
desired object, but I know not whether they will be adopted. 

I find niy position very irksome; I can noitlier attack nor 
defend. The embarrassment of Scarlett’s opposition is like- 
wise very distressing to me. 

We were last night ver}’ nearly ‘ reformed with a ven- 
geance from without.’ A flash of lightning tilled the House 
in an alarming manner, having knocked down one of the pin- 
nacles of the Abbey. 

Huturthvy, August, 20, 1831. 

... I am invited to-ilay to meet Sir Kobert Peel at 
Abinger. He is to be there till Monday, but I shan’t go. 

I have been at several consultations wuth I^ord Althorp. 
He appears there to more advantage than in the House. 
He seems to me to know more law than some of his legal 
advisers. 

Eridiiy, Aiigust 20, 1831. 

. . . About ten last night, when the blouse was crowded 
and in a good disposition to listen, they had come to my 
amendment, when Hunt got up and insisted on dividing. 
A stupid debate arose, and he would divide, though what he 
asked was granted. When he said ‘ Divide,’ I knew I was 
gone. Accordingly I ^vas called to in the midst of such con- 
fusion as you may have witnessed in a playhouse when the 
doors are opened on a night of great expectation. This con- 
tinued for near ten minutes. At last I got silence and fixed 
the attention of the House. Peel said it was a speech 
‘ marked with great ability ; ’ and I have been a good deal 
privately complimented upon it by men on both sides. You 
will see nothing of this in the newspapers, partly from th"^ 
lateness of the hour, partly from the confusion, and partly 
froni the nature of the subject. My friends of the press are 
unwilling or incompetent to follow a train of reasoning, 
although they give personal observations and party declama- 
tion with great accuracy and spirit. ... I should mention 
that Ministers were very civil to me about my amendment. 
Althorp said publicly that I had very cordially supported the 
Bill, and Johnny Eussell, when I was proceeding to act as 
teller, said I^had fought them with great spirit. 
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Smokitig Room, House of Commons : 

Thursday night, August 30, 1831. 

. » . Here I am wliile the House is dividing on the 
amendment for preserving the rights of freemen. I cannot 
support it, and I have not the courage to speak or vote 
against it, lest I should give offence to the virtuous and in- 
dependent electors of Stafford. 


Thursday, September 1, 1831. 

. . , After my smoking-room epistle to you, I returned 
to the Hotise and, that I might have some explanation from 
Lord John Russell, I seated myself on the Treasury bench, 
where I continued two hours. They were all exceedingly 
civil to me, deferred to me on each point that arose, and 
made me speak twice in the * conversation ’ that tvas pro- 
ceeding, . , . 

"Walter Campbell of Islay last night desired to be in- 
troduced to me. Ho said I was the first Campbell that ever 
spoke in the House of Commons more than a quarter of au 
hour. He aud I are the only two of the clau iu this Parlia- 
ment. It is a curious fact that all Irishmen are eloquent 
and Scotchmen very rarely. I partly ascribe it to our not 
speaking the English language in our infancy and boyhood, 
;md something to the genius of the country lying in a different 
line. 

Thursday, September 22, 1831. 

. . , You will see the Bill has passed the Commons. I 
am just going to iissist in the grand bolemiiity of carrying it 
up to the Lords. 

I was not in bed till past six, aud at ten I was at the bar 
of the House of Lords. I have since been attending a meet- 
ing of Scotch members to which I was Buinmoned to consider 
the Scotch Eeforin Bill. I made a little speech upon the 
right of Scotland to an additional number of representatives. 
But I really believe from wliat I now hear, that, for the 
present at least, the matter is not of any importiince. Iho 
Lords will throw out the English Bill ou the second reading. 
At least the assertion is so strong that I begin to credit it. 
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Peel made a very good speech last nightj 
made you hesitate about carrying this BiU 
knows what is to become of us. 

... I never had better health than n<H 
the slightest degree knocked up, — the effect 
■eat a mutton chop about three, and have notl] 
a cup of tea, till next morning at breakfast. 

I do not know why Scotland should be 
-JeflBrey. He does all he can for his native 
bum is come up. He has gre^it professionaj 
I should not think him likely to l)e a good 
a JReform Bill. Tlie Bill has been a gooii 
the English Bill he thrown out by the l»rdjj 
be prorogued immediately, but 3Iii)isters 
Great apprehensions are entertained of mobl 


j, and would liiivc 
ido ii law. (Jod 

.V, uiid iuu nol- ill 

>f tcmpcraiK'o, I 

iug inoro, 

;d i/dio(l will) 
could ry. Cock- 
rcpul.'d iou, Ijidy 
hand al, drawi/j;' 
I'-al fdf^'O'd, if 
i P'.itli'.iiiii-tii. .'/ill 
vvjji j/ot 
hi Scotland. 


iitnr4»y, fij 

. , . The Scotch Bill was read a seconc 
Jeffrey made an excellent speech. The de 
•ceedingly bad (cme, and strongly iUustrate<l 
Reform, that a cleverer wst of men may comi 
We SccAchinen harl a meeting with f»rci 
day. I was ordered to be Coryphaeus, 
matters to soften your mortification Yjy my 
4 dai in the House. . . . ieXUey ‘ 4 >k*A me , 
Akhocp about the m^Ae*A efMtdactm^ the S j 
it be <?/m«iJtted pro [orfu/i^ nmeitde 

tibe& reeoirixcitied, a* be could not prevail nj ' 
tios errors I recowmeiMfed it at the meeti 
tibax ft i* to be adopted. Ahhjrp oUer - 
abocx the additional but 1 

more thaa fifty, ycfAxikAy ^ty-three> 

I am to asmX to-day at ibe g»n^ dinner 
I I>»d lofca KomeiL W ia* 

him oa isatarday. 
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IS no compliment in being invited to such an entertainment, 
and I don’t see the object of it. This is not the way Sir Robert 
Walpole got ^otea by dinners and stones. But I could not 
complain, for along with some scampish company webad lords 
and county membeis. \\Tien we returned to the drawing- 
room I had a little talk with Althorp about the Eeform Bill, 
He said, if it he thrown out he will not sleep the wor'se the 
night this event happens, and I believe him, for he is a fellow 
of most miraculoiLh eqimnimity. < 

Some say Brougham is to cut his colleagues and come 
forward with his own plan of Eeform This is nonsense, 
though he has never talked very respectfully of the Bill, 
but I think there is great danger of his causing a blow- 
up m the Cabinet before Parliament meets agam. He is a 
most irregular, unmanageable fellow, and there are great 
complamta against him by men in o£6ce. If he could 
sacrifice bis cbUeagues to bis own personal ambition, he 
would, without hesitation or remorse. 

Wednesday, October 5, 1831 

. . . Lord Harrowby spoke well last mght. The Duke 
of Wellington indifferently. Little attention is paid to our 
Scotch Eeform. After what took place ivith Althorp I nas 
obliged, reluctantly, to \ote and speak, against Sir George ^ 
^Murray’s motion. I had a great squabble nith Croker which is 
not mentioned in the newspapers He talked of my bntf. 

I denounced him as a nominee of a peer with a brief, and a 
fee too. He retorted that no one would gne me a brief to 
support the BiU, and that my advocacy of it nas not worth a 
fee. 1 shall be shown up m < John Bull ’ on feunday. He is 
a very clever fellow, and has a great ascendency in the House, 
and liad much the best of it. But I shall he by for my 
opportunity to gue him a rub. Ho had been very civil to 
me in the early jxirt of the night about the Ecgister. ^ly 
fortune would be made with the pubhc if the gentlemen of 
the press would report what is slid about the I-iw Reform 
Bills. But they hardly deign to mention even the names of 
the speakers. 



THE LORDS THROW OUT THE REFORM DILL. 


Saturday, October 8, 1831. 

Dear George, — Long before this reaches you, you mil 
liave heard that the Lords have thrown out the Eeform Bill 
by a majority of forty-one. I was present in the House 
of Lords, standing on the steps of the throne, during the 
division between six and seven o’clock this morning. I did 
not get to bed till past seven. All still remains quiet, and 
there will be no immediate distm-bances in the metropolis. 
But the crisis is most appalling. Had the majority been 
under twenty, a creation of new peers might have set things 
straight ; but the experiment would now requu-e a batch of 
fifty or sixty, and such an addition, were it submitted to 
by the peers who support the Bill (which I doubt), would 
entirely destroy the order. We have just been holding a 
meeting’ of members of the House of Commons and, after two 
hours’ deliberation, have agreed to a resolution to be moved 
by Lord Ebrington to support JMinisters and Eeform. The 
majority in our House will be very staunch, and the Lords 
seem most doggedly obstinate. No one can suggest any 
mode of getting out of the difficulty. There have been 
various deputations already from various bodies in the 
metropolis to Mimsters, asking what ought to be done. The 
suggestion is — to recommend .addresses to the King, praying 
^him to continue his Ministers and to carry the measure by 
all constitutional means. 

If Grey were to go out, I believe there would be a general 
convulsion. But what is Grey to do ? From some of the 
speeches made at the meeting to-day, he will be urged to 
violent measm-es from which he will shrink. He is in danger 
of either losing the confidence of the strong Eeformers, or of 
setting all moderate men against him. The Tories are now 
so insane as to talk of coming in and dissolving Parliament. 
I do not think there is the remotest chance of this being 
tried. If it be, my part is taken. I cannot think of another 
contested election for Stafford, and the Whigs will either 
bring me in for a close borough, or I retire from Parliament. 
No offer of any sort from the other side, however tempting or 
however specious, would make me hesitate for one momenta 
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Jly political career is likely to be very obscuie and very 
brief, but it shall be steady and consistent. 

Last night vras moat luteresting, and I feel a gratification 
in being so close an observer of such great transactions. I 
was in the Lords the whole night from five in the afternoon 
till near seven next monung, except twice that I went into 
the House of Commons to div ide. Lord John Kussell was 
standing or sitting by me a great part of the time, and we 
criticised the different speakers together. They were almost 
all lawyers, whom I lery intimately knew. Wynford per- 
formed indifferently. Brougham was magnificent, and Copley 
cle\ er. There is now a complete breach between him and 
Grey, who must now repent his coup d’Uat in making him 
Chief Baron, instead of offering tlie office to Scarlett, as he 
ought lu fairness to have done. Copley must consider the 
Whigs m a bad way, for he vilified Grey and the whole of 
them, Grey’s reply was admirable, and the conclusion of it 
threw me into tears. The division, I should think, took 
three quarters of au hour. I never was present at a division 
of the Lords before, as strangers below the bar are turned 
out. The Contents (Reformers) went below the bar and 
were told as they returned. The Non-contents, who had 
remained, were told by tellers with wands, as we do in the 
House of Commons. Then came the proxies, which were 
cilled over by the clerk, and the lord who had the proxy 
i»‘ud*Content’or‘Notcontent,’ ‘Arthur Duke of "Welhngton 
hath the proxy of John Duke of Northumberland.’ ‘ Not 
contenty etc. etc. Nobody knew to the last what the exact 
numbers would be. Stanley told me, while the division was 

going on, that the utmost majority Ministers, at that moment, 
calculated upon was sixteen m the House and seventeen 
proxies, making thirty-three. I haxe not heird who tlie 
peers were that they had calculated upon and who deceiicd 
them. I stood in a group with Grey and Lord Holland for 
some time after the division. The latter was a little excitc-d, 
hut Grey was tranquil and smiling, as if they had been 
<hviding on a road Bill. There was no cheenng, as with us 
in the Commons upon agreat division, and no strangerwould 



DEBATE IN THE HOUSE OF LOEDS. 


Lave imagined that a measiu-e was decided that might occa- 
sion the land to be deluged wth blood. 

It is supposed that Parliament will be prorogued in the 
end of next week, although some say we cannot separate 
consistently with public safety. 

Brookses, five o^clooh — I write you two lines more in 
compliance with a wish expressed here that everyone should 
make known, where he has any influence, the tone it is 
thought most proper to be taken in the country, — that there 
should be petitions and addresses expressing confidence in 
the present h'linistevs and a determination to carry Reform, 
but to avoid any injurious expressions to the Lords, who, it 
is said, if they are treated uncontumeliously, may yield 
after having once shown their power. As I anticipated, the 
notion of making quant, suf. of peers won’t do. Lord 
Cawdor, a staunch Reformer, has just said to me, ‘ I shall 
make no objection to sixty new peers if I can be made a 
commoner.’ 

There has been a Cabinet Council, and it is said Ministers 
all remain in. A prorogation is resolved on. If the King 
remains steady (which is not doubted), and Ministers stick 
together (which is more doubtful), things may ultimately end 

well. . . . 

[Extract from the AutobiogTaphy.] 

I was present during almost the whole of the debate in the 
House of Lords, and could not but admire the great talent dis- 
played in it— exceeding, I think, what I had witnessed in the 
Commons. Macaulay’s speeches on the Reform Bill were the 
most delightful to listen to of any I have ever heard in Parlia- 
ment ; he was so full of new and brilliant illustrations, and he 
got over the ground so rapidly, that there never was a moment 
of tedium or satiety for his hearers. The only fault was 
that he sometimes snatched you away too suddenly from 
images you would have wished to dwell upon, although it 
was to present to you others not less interesting j and in 
listening to him you seemed to be like a traveller passing 
through a rich and pictiuesque coimtry by railroad. The 
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CHAF fervour of Stanley was very stirring, and bis exposure of the 
— _ historical misrepresentations of Croker was in the highe^^t 
style of eloquence. But, with these exceptions, I cannot say 
that the House of Commons produced any displays of oratory 
worthy of the occasion Lord John Russell was merely plain, 
simple and argumentative Lord Althorp’s reasonmg con- 
sisted of saying ‘ I think’ and < I am of opinion ’ that so and 
so IS the case, and he attempted nothing more. Peel was 
equable and plausible , but if he did believe, as he pretended, 
that the measure was death to the Constitution, he never 
opposed it with that energy and depth of feeling that might 
have been expected from the first man in the ^ou^e of 
Commons, standing forward to save it from destruction. 
Croker assailed the Bill like a maniac, 'Wetherell like a 
mountebank, and, every member thinkmg himself obliged to 
speak to please bis constituents, there was a greater aggregate 
of bad speaking than was ever before known in any delibera- 
tive assembly. In the Tx>rd8, with the exception of Lord 
Wynford, there was nothing very tiresome, aud, with tho 
exception of Lord Tcuterden’s declaration ‘ that he as Chief 
Justice of the lung's Bench represented all the corporations 
to be disfranchised by Schedule A,* nothing very absurd, 
while there was a succession of fine ‘Speeches for and against 
tile BiU, constantly rising one over another lu excellence. 

The Duke of WcUmglon assailed it in a forcible, 
straightforward manner, showing his deep conviction that it 
was unnecessaiy and mischievous, and he wxs ably supported 
by the manly reasoning of Ixird Alansfield, by the appalling 
denunciations of I^ord Cmiarvon, by the carefully perfected 
periods of Lord Dudley, and by the reckless assertions of 
Lord Lyndhurst. On the other side, Ixird Brougham, T>ord 
Lansdowne and Lord Plunket showed the superiority of 
stupendous intellectual jiowera m a good cause. But the 
great object of admirition was Lord Grey Inineclf. At tiie 
close of the debate I saw him, turned of seventy, rue long 
after midnight, and, without a note, refer to and answer all 
that had been urged by tin, most formid ible of lus opponents 

during that and the four preceding nights carrying tho war 

with mfimto spirit into thur quarters, and concluding with 
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a noble vindication of liis own consistency, and an awfully 
solemn declaration of his determined purpose, whatever might 
be the result of the decision, to persevere in the cause of 
Eeform till he saw it triumphant. 

Brooks’s ; Monclaj’-, October 10, 1831. 

. . . All remains tolerably quiet. There are now 20,000 
men, calling themselves parishioners of Marylebone, assembled 
in the Eegent’s Park. Some apprehension is entertained 
from them, but upon the whole there is the prospect of all 
going on well. No run on the Bank. The Funds not 
seriously affected. 

There has been a terrible row at Derby, but that is the 
only disturbance of which news has yet arrived. A report was 
spread in the morning that 100,000 men were marching from 
Birmingham, but peace will be preserved there. 

Hot work in both Houses to-night. The King is said to 
be firm, but I have not heard anything authentic since the 
division. 

I find Grey will be urged violently to make peers, a 
measure which to the necessary extent I believe to be im- 
practicable. There is great danger of his losing the con- 
fidence of the Eadicals. However, without leaders they 
cannot be very formidable. 

House of Commons^ half-jpast six o’clock. . . . The 
House has been called over. Ebrington has made his 
motion and Goulburn is now speaking. There is a very full 
attendance and it is expected there will be as great a ma- 
jority to support Alinisters as upon the Eeform Bill. The 
Lords are up, and I am told nothing particular passed. 
Lord Grey went down to Windsor and is not returned. 

Brougham gives out that the King has authorised an 
unlimited creation of peers. 

There is a great crowd in Palace Yard. I heard the 
Duke of Wellington hooted, but I apprehend no danger to 
■the, public tranquillity. 

Tuesday, October H, 1831, 

. . . The vote of last night decides that Ministers remain 
in, and I think that the Eeform Bill will be carried. 
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The Tories had a secret hope (which they disclaimed) of 
coming in. They are now exceedingly depressed. There is 
no hope, or chance, or possibility for them. There may be 
a Eevolution, or anarchy, but no Tory government. The 
King remains steady. Grey was at Windsor yesterday and 
received a carte blanche. The violent creation of peers may 
be unnecessary. ' Everything will now remain quiet. The 
crisis is over. I probably shall not WTite again till I am at 
Abinger Eectory.® I shall have a fortnight’s repose. 

I am sick of the House of Commons, and hope it will not 
meet again till after Christmas. 

* He had taken AhUigcr Rectorj' for the sommcr.— E d 
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